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INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON  CURRENT  ASIAN  PROBLEMS  HELD 
Moscow  ASIA  AND  AFRICA  TODAY  in  English  No  6,  Nov-Dec  82  p  19 


[Text] 

On  June  30th-July  2nd,  1982  the  first  international 
scientific  and  political  conference  “Current  Problems 
of  Contemporary  Asia"  took  place  in  Moscow,  USSR, 
The  conference  was  attended  by  scholars,  statesmen,  and 
public  and  political  figures  from  Algeria,  Afghanistan, 
Bangladesh,  India,  Iran,  Jordan,  the  Yemeni  Arab  Re¬ 
public,  the  People’s  Republic  of  Kampuchea,  the  Lao 
People’s  Democratic  Republic,  Morocco,  the  Mongolian 
People’s  Republic,  Nepal,  the  People’s  Democratic  Repub¬ 
lic  of  Yemen,  Syria,  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam, 
ihe  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  Turkey,  the 
Philippines,  Sri  Lanka  and  representatives  of  the  Pales¬ 
tine  Liberation  Organisation.  The  Asia  and  Africa 
Peoples’  Solidarity  Organisation  was  also  represented  at 
the  conference. 

The  Conference  had  three  sections:  “Asia  in  Contern- 
porary  International  Relations’*,  “Internal  Processes  in 
the  Countries  of  Asia’’  and  “The  Relations  of  the  USSR 
with  the  Countries  of  Asia’’.  Over  50  papers  were  read 
and  contributions  made  at  the  plenary  sessions  and  in 
sections.  A  discussion  was  held  on  a  wide  range  of  cru¬ 
cial  problems  concerning  the  international  situation  in 
Asia  and  on  the  problems  of  the  economic  and  ^  socio¬ 
political  development  of  Asian  countries  and  their  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  conference  showed  that  such  exchanges  of  opi¬ 
nions  are  conducive  to  better  mutual  understanding  be¬ 
tween  countries  and  peoples.  Proceeding  from  this  fact, 
its  participants  consider  continuity  in  holding  such  con¬ 
ferences  expedient.  In  this  connection,  the  conference  set 
up  a  group  of  sponsors  consisting  of: 

Hari  Bahadur  Basnet  (Nepal)  K.  P.  Misra  (India) 
Albert  Butros  (Jordan)  E.  M.  Primakov  (USSR)  Nguyen 
Khanh  Toan  (SRV)  and  instructed  them  to  discuss  a 
whole  complex  of  related  matters.  , 

The  main  papers  were  read  by  Academician  Y.  M.  Pri- ! 
makov,  Director,  Institute  of  Oriental  Studies  under  the 
USSR  Academy  of  Sciences  and  1.  A.  Kulyov,  Deputy 
-Chairman,  USSR  State  Committee  for  Foreign  Economic  I 
Relations.  The  texts  of  the  papers  are  published  here  in 
art  abridged  form. 

Detailed  information  on  other  papers  and  contributions 
will  be  published  in  the  next  issue. 


APPEAL 

We,  representatives  of  20  countries  of  Asia,  attending 
the  conference  “Current  Problems  of  Contemporary  Asia” 
held  in  Moscow  on  30th  June-2nd  July,  1982,  express  our 
profound  concern  about  the  aggravation  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  situation  which  is  characterised  by  new  tensions 
and  conflicts  hindering  the  prospects  of  disarmament, 
development  and  peaceful  coexistence. 

There  is  no  peace  on  Asian  soil,  the  most  densely 
populated  continent  where  the  bulk  of  mankind  lives. 
The  peoples  of  Palestine  and  Lebanon  are  suffering  a 
bloody  tragedy.  Syria  has  also  become  an  object  of 
aggression.  The  Israeli  aggressors,  enjoying  the  overt 
support  of  the  US  adminMration,  have  captured  nearly 
half  of  Lebanon’s  territory  and  have  wrought  death  and 
destruction  upon  thousands  of  people,  including  women 
and  children  who  have  fallen  victim  to  this  policy  of 
genocide.  We  call  upon  men  of  science  the  world  over 
and  all  people  of  goodwill  to  raise  a  mighty  voice  of 
protest  against  the  criminal  aggression  of  Israel  and  the 
expansionism  and  genocide  in  Lebanon  and  to  demand 
the  immediate  withdrawal  of  the  Israeli  troops  from  the 
sovereign  state  of  Lebanon,  as  well  as  from  the  other 
occupied  Arab  territories,  and  to  secure  the  legitimate 
national  rights  of  the  Arab  people  of  Palestine. 

The  situation  in  Southeast  Asia  is  still  fraught  with 
serious  danger.  There  is  no  other  way  to  lessen  tension 
and  avoid  conflicts  in  this  region  but  a  peaceful  dialo¬ 
gue  which  would  open  up  the  way  to  regional  coopera¬ 
tion  and  goodneighbourliness. 

The  situation  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Persian 
Gulf  regions  arouses  serious  concern.  A  threat  to  the 
territorial  integrity,  sovereignty  over  natural  resources 
and  interests  of  security  of  the  coastal  states  is  clearly 
presented  by  the  expansion  of  such  naval  bases  as  Diego 
Garcia  and  the  formation  of  the  US  rapid  deployment 
forces  which  prevent  the  turning  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
into  a  zone  of  peace,  as  was  envisaged  by  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  the  Indian  Ocean  as  a  Zone  of  Peace  adopted  at 
the  26th  Session  of  the  UN  General  Assembly., 

The  Mediterranean  should  be  transformed  from  a  re¬ 
gion  of  military  and  political  confrontation  into  a  zone 
of  stable  peace  and  cooperation  among  all  the  countries 
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of  that  area.  We  support  the  initiatives  of  the  countries 
of  Asia  to  promote  peace  and  security,  to  create  nuclear- 
free  ■  zones,  and  to  spread  confidence-building  measures 
to  relations  between  the  states  of  that  continent. 

The  analysis  of  the  urgent  problems  of  contemporary 
Asia  made  at  our  conference  confirmed  our  conviction 
that  the  nonaligned  movement  is  an  important  positive 
factor  in  strengthening  international  peace  and  security 
and  is  conducive  to  a  just  international  economic  order. 

Peace  is  a  priceless  possession  of  all  the  peoples  on 
Earth.  In  the  conditions  obtaining,  effective  measures 
aimed  at  preventing  the  arms  race  and  nuclear  catastro¬ 
phe  are  indispensable  for  mankind.  Welcoming  the  dea" 
sion  of  the  Soviet  government,  which  has  unilaterally 
committed  itself  not  to  be  the  first  to  use  nuclear  wea¬ 
pons,  we  appeal  to  other  nuclear  powers  to  support  the 
new  Soviet  initiative  and  to  make  similar^  statements 
to  lessen  and  eventually  rule  out  the  terrible  menace 
of  nuclear  war  threatening  mankind. 

The  developing  countries  of  Asia  as  well  as  the  young 
states  of  the  other  continents  struggling  for  economic 
independence,  want  to  rebuild  international  economic 
relations  on  the  basis  of  justice  and  equality.  A  new, 
world  civilisation  of  equal,  peaceful  people  can  become 
a  reality  if  we  put  an  end  to  the  arms  race  and  n 
mankind  protects  itself  from  nuclear  catastrophe.  We  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  world  public,  to  the  scientists  of  the  world 
to  struggle  for  peace  and  security  and  to  create  condi¬ 
tions  for  peaceful  and  creative  development  and  chan¬ 
ges  in  Asia  and  throughout  the  world...  ■ 


COPYRIGHT:  Asia  and  Africa  Today,  1982 
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POLITICAL,  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THIRD  WORLD  SURVEYED 

Moscow  ASIA  AND  AFRICA  TODAY  in  English  No  6,  Nov-Dec  82  pp  20-22 

[Article  by  Academician  Yevgheni  Primakov,  director.  Institute  of  Oriental 
Studies:  "Policy  and  Socio-Economic  Development  of  Oriental  Countries"] 

[Text] 


An  event  of  tremendous  historic  importance  occurred  in 
the  middle  of  the  20th  century:  imperialism's  colonial 
system  ceased  to  exist.  Dozens  of  young  sovereign  states 
sprang  up  on  the  ruins  of  recently  mighty  colonial  empires. 
Lenin's  prediction  about  the  inevitable  transformation  of 
the  colonial  and  semi-colonial  countries  of  the  East  from 
passive  objects  into  active  subjects  of  the  historical  process 
has  come  true. 
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the  activisation  of  the  countries  of  the  East  within  the 
historical  process  Is  still  closely  connected  with  the  gener^ 
process  of  transition  from  capitalism  to  socialism  throughout 
the  world  and  the  shift  in  the  alignment  of  forces  between 
the  two  systems. 

The  opposition  between  these  soclo-economically  and 
politically  different  systems  came  into  being  with  the  victo¬ 
ry  of  the  Great  October  Socialist  Revolution  and  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  first  socialist  state.  Since  then,  the  balance  of 
forces  between  socialism  and  capitalism  has  passed  through 
several  phases  In  its  development,  each  of  them  creating 
specific  conditions  for  the  liberation  process  in  Asia,  Africa 
and  Latin  America. 

Immediately  after  the  establishment  of  Soviet  power  in 
Russia,  socialism  had  only  the  major  political  advantages 
over  capitalism  that  are  inherent  in  the  new  mode  of  pro¬ 
duction  that  comes  wrth  the  system.  In  all  the  rest — ^the  key 
economic  indicators,  quantity  and  quality  of  armaments — 
the  capitalist  world  had  an  overwhelming  advantage  over 
the  socialist  state.  Nevertheless,  imperialism  proved  inca¬ 
pable  of  liquidating  Soviet  power  in  Russia,  although  it 
did  harbour  such  an  idea  and  made  attempts  to  carry 
it  out. 

Even  the  first  phase  of  the  alignment  of  forces  between 
socialism  and  capitalism  characterised  in  fact  by  socialism's 
political  advantages  only,  exerted  a  positive  influence  on 
many  Asian  states.  This  demonstration  of  the  political  ad¬ 
vantages  of  socialism,  which  could  not  be  stifled  by  the 
"all-powerful"  imperialist  states  had  a  definite  effect. 'The 
weakening  of  capitalism,  which  had  entered  a  general 


crisis,  began  to  make  itself  felt,  though  yet  not 
fully. 

A  new  phase  in  the  change  of  the  alignment  of  forces 
between  socialism  and  capitalism  began  after  the  Second 
World  War  with  the  emergence  of  the  world  socialist  sy¬ 
stem.  The  Soviet  Union  had  solved  its  problem  of  finding 
class  allies  among  states.  A  high  degree  of  unity  and  cohe¬ 
sion  was  demonstrated  by  the  group  of  socialist  states  uni¬ 
ted  by  the  Warsaw  Treaty  and  the  Council  for  Mutual  Eco¬ 
nomic  Assistance  (CMEA).  A  new  frame  of  reference  was 
created  and  the  economic  and  geographic  basis  upon 
which  socialism's  advantages  could  be  more  graphically 
demonstrated,  especially  as  regards  rates  of  growth  of  pro¬ 
ductive  forces,  was  expanded  considerably. 

From  that  time  on,  the  alignment  of  forces  between  th^ 
two  systems  was  increasingly  based  already  not  so  much 
on  political  factors  as  on  military  and  economic  ones.  This 
opened  up  broad  possibilities  for  invigorating  the  role  of 
"peripheral"  countries  in  the  international  arena.  Under 
these  conditions,  imperialism's  colonial  system  disintegra¬ 
ted  rapidly  and  a  whole  number  of  young  sovereign  states 
I  appeared  from  out  of  its  ruins. 

■  Another  phase  in  the  alignment  of  forces  of  the  two 
world  systems  began  after  military  and  strategic  parity  bet¬ 
ween  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  was  achieved 
in  the  1970s.  Political  sovereignty  is  being  strengthened  in 
the  newly-free  countries,  especially  in  the  economic  field, 
an  intensification  of  the  struggle  for  the  democratisation  of 
world  economic  ties  and  the  growth  of  the  socio-class  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  revolutionary  process  within  the  national  libe- 
.ration  movement  are  occurring. 

I  2  : 

The  development  of  the  revolutionary  process  in  the 
East  has  played  an  important  role  in  turning  that  colonial 
and  semi-colonial  part  of  the  world  into  an  active  force  in 
history.  This  process,  as  predicted  by  Lenin,  while  being 
jsubjed  to  common  laws,  at  the  same  time  bears  the  im- 
I  print  of  uniqueness  resultant  from  the  specifics  of  the  histo¬ 
rical,  socio-economic  and  political  situation  in  the  emergent 
countries.  _ 
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Such  a  form  of  social  progress  as  socialist  orientation 
came  into  being  as  a  result  of  the  non-simultaneous  matu¬ 
ring  in  the  East  of  the  three  conditions  of  revolution—its 
material  prerequisites,  objective  socio-political  prerequisi¬ 
tes  (a  revolutionary  situation)  and  a  subjective  factor.  The 
elaboration  of  such  a  model  of  advance  to  progress  by  the 
newly-free  countries  can  be  classified  as  an  unquestionable 
achievement  of  Marxist  theory.  The  general  characteristics 
of  countries  of  socialist  orientation,  given  by  the  26th  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  is* of 
much  importance  for  theory  and  praxis  alike.  The  criteria 
of  these  countries  are  outlined  in  the  Report  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  by  the  General  Secretary  of  the  CPSU  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  Leonid  Brezhnev:  "Development  along  the  prog¬ 
ressive  road  is  not,  of  course,  the  same  from  country  to 
country,  and  proceeds  in  difficult  conditions.  But^  the  .main 
lines  are  similar.  These  include  gradual  elimination  of  the 
positions  of  imperialist  monopoly,  of  the  big  bour¬ 

geoisie  and  the  feudal  elements,  and  restriction  of  foreign 
capital.  They  include  the  securing  by  the  peoples' ^^ate  of 
commanding  heights  in  the  economy  and  _transition  to 
planned  development  of  the  productive  forces,  and  encou¬ 
ragement  of  the  cooperative  movement  in  the  countryside. 
They  include  enhancing  the  role  of  the  working  masses  \n 
social  life,  and  gradually  reinforcing  the  state  apparatus 
with  national  personnel  faithful  to  the  people.  They  inclu¬ 
de  anti-imperialist  foreign  policy.  Revolutionary  parties 
expressing  the  interests  of  the  broad  masses  of  the  working 
people  are  growing  stronger  there." 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  a  country's  socialist  orienta¬ 
tion  criterion  can  only  be  complex  and  multifacefed,  en¬ 
compassing  the  economic,  social,  political,  and  ideological 
spheres  of  development  in  a  given  country. 

In  countries  of  socialist  orientation,  however,  transfor¬ 
mations  in  all  these  spheres  do  not  always  take  place  si¬ 
multaneously  and  as  a  rule,  this  is  the  cause  of  zigzags 
and  occasionally,  even  regression  in  the  development  of 
these  countries.  Still,  this  does  not  rule  out  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  such  a  mode!  of  society's  progress  as  socialist 
orientation  is  a  viable  and  real  one. 

Along  with  the  uneven  development  of  various  condi¬ 
tions  necessary  for  revolution,  its  specificity^  in  the  East  is 
also  due  to  the  strong  influence  of  historical  traditions. 
Revolution  does  not  grow  out  of  "traditionalism",  as  some 
ideologists  abroad  contend,  but  from  class  struggle.  But 
"traditionalism"  often  deforms  class  struggle,  imparting  to 
it  previously  unknown,  and  in  some  instances,  even  ugly 
forms. 

After  the  collapse  of  the  colonial  system,  the  influence 
of  traditionalism  on  the  revolution  In  the  emergent  coun¬ 
tries  manifested  itself  most  vividly  and  contrastingly  wi¬ 
thin  the  framework  of  Islam.  The  question  of  the  impact  of 
traditions  in  general  and  Islam  in  particular  on  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  process  in  the  East  is  raised  dialectically  in  the  Re¬ 
port  of  the  CPSU  Central  Committee  to  the  26th  Party  Con¬ 
gress:  "The  banner  of  Islam  may  lead  into  struggle  for  li¬ 
beration.  This  is  borne  out  by  history,  including  very  re¬ 
cent  history.  But  it  also  shows  that  reaction,  too,  manipula¬ 
tes  with  Islamic  slogans  to  incite  counterrevolutionary  mu¬ 
tinies.  Consequently,  the  whole  thing  hinges  on  the  actual 
content  of  any  movement".  This  Marxist-Leninist  approach 
helps  neutralise  both  the  dangerous  nihilism  connected 
with  the  possibility  (at  a  certain  historical  stage)  of  the  po¬ 
sitive  influence  of  the  religious  factor  on  political  proces¬ 
ses  in  the  East  and  the  no  less  dangerous  approach  that 
glosses  over  the  reactionary  aspects  of  this  influence.  For 
local  revolutionary  forces,  nihilism  is  fraught  with  the  dan¬ 


ger  of  sectarianist  deviation  and  isolation  from  the  masses. 
Another  extremity  which  expresses  itself  in  apology  of 
the  impact  of  the  religious  element  is  fraught  with  the 
danger  of  renunciation  of  a  class  approach  and,  In  effect, 
degeneration. 

By  and  large,  the  disintegration  of  imperialism's  colo¬ 
nial  system  and  the  development  of  revolutionary  process 
in  the  newly-free  countries  has  exerted  a  considerable 
impact  on  the  alignment  of  forces  between  socialism  and 
capitalism.  Colonial  and  dependent  countries  which  gai¬ 
ned  state  sovereignty  have  ceased  to  be  a  reserve  of  Im¬ 
perialism  on  the  whole.  And  this  applies  not  only  to  those 
former  colonies  and  semi-colonies  which  immediately  embar¬ 
ked  on  the  road  of  socialism  or  adopted  the  socialist  ori¬ 
entation  but  also  to  these  in  which,  after  political 
independence,  the  development  of  capitalism  was  started  or 
continued  as  the  leading  economic  form.  In  many 
instances,  the  development  of  former  colonial  and  semi¬ 
colonial  countries  along  the  capitalist  road  does  not  blunt 
the  anti-imperialist  direction  of  their  policy  (e.  g.,  India  and 
several  other  countries).  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  this 
complicates  the  overall  picture  of  world  capitalism's  con¬ 
tradictions. 
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The  transformation  of  the  developing  countries  of  the 
East  info  active  agents  of  history  also  expresses  itself  In 
the  growth  of  their  role  in  world  economy.  The  follow¬ 
ing  phenomena  and  their  consequences  should  be  men¬ 
tioned  first  and  foremost  In  this  connection:  the  appearan¬ 
ce  and  strengthening  of  the  world  socialist  system  created 
a  powerful  counterbalance  to  Imperialism,  undercutfing  its 
ability  to  manoeuvre;  the  winning  and  consolidation  of 
political  independende  in  the  "peripheral"  countries 
enabled  them  to  acquire  sovereign  rights  over  their  re¬ 
sources,  to  determine  entirely  or  to  a  considerable  extent 
the  structure  of  foreign  capital  investments  and  the  scale  of 
extraction  of  raw  materials,  to  take  part  in  determining  pri¬ 
ces  for  the  exported  raw  materials;  the  deterioration 
of  capitalism’s  structural  crises — energy,  raw  materials, 
ecological  and  monetary — 'has  prompted  the  monopoly  ca¬ 
pital  of  developed  capitalist  countries  to  set  up  energy- 
intensive,  material-intensive,  and  "dirty"  industries  near  the 
'  sources  of  raw  materials  and  energy,  or  simply  abroad,  and 
]to  increase  their  commodity  exports  to  recycle  the  raw 
materials  revenue”  of  the  developing  countries  Into  the. 
economy  of  the  developed  capitalist  world;  the  rnounting 
struggle  by  the  working  class,  especially  at  the  "centre 
of  the  world  capitalist  economy,  leads  to  a  growth  in  the 
value  and  price  of  labour  and  increases  the  desire  to  shift 
labour-intensive  industries  to  developing  countries  where 
the  value  and  price  of  labour  are  much  lower;  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  domestic  market  in  the  developing  countries 
as  they  become  industrialised  is  important  for  the  export 
of  the  products  of  developed  capitalist  countries. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  share  of  the  "periphery 
in  the  total  gross  national  product  of  the  nonsocialist 
world  began  to  grow  after  the  collapse  of  the  colonial 
system.  In  the  period  from  1950  to  1980  it  increased  from 
14.5  to  18.5  per  cent,  including  industry — from  8.5  to  15.5 
per  cent  and  agriculture — from  46.8  to  53  per 
rates  of  structural  transformation  of  the  economy  of  deve¬ 
loping  countries  have  also  gone  up.  In  the  period 
1950  to  1980,  the  share  of  agriculture  in  the  gross  product 
of  these  countries  declined  from  38.2  per  cent  to  19.6  per 
cent,  while  in  industry  it  increased  from  15.9  to  26  per 
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cent.  The  Instifufe  of  Orienta!  Studies  of  the  USSR  Academy 
of  Sciences  predicts  that  by  the  year  2000,  the  share  of  ag¬ 
riculture  in  the  gross  product  of  the  developing  countries 
\vill  drop  to  15-18  per  cent,  while  the  share  of  industry  will 
grow  to  30-33  per  cent. 

But  the  existing  economic  gap  between  the  capitalist 
and  developing  countries  remains  wide — in  the  period 
from  1950  to  1980,  the  difference  between  the  average  per 
capita  Incomes  in  these  two  groups  increased  by  140  per 
cent.  The  exploitation  of  developing  countries  by  foreign 
monopoly  capital  is  also  continuing. 

It  appears  that  against  this  background  of  characteristics 
the  most  important  one  in  the  newly-free  world  is  its  gro¬ 
wing  heterogeneity.  Today  several  developing  countries 
which  are  ahead  of  the  rest  in  rates  of  growth  of  national 
income,  capital  investments,  and  in  a  number  of  instances, 
in  labour  productivity  are  now  forming  a  separate 
group.  This  group  is  comprised  of  the  oil-producing  states 
and  countries  with  a  relatively  developed  export  sector  in 
their  manufacturing  industries.  Apart  from  these,  as  defi¬ 
ned  by  the  United  Nations,  there  exists  a  group  of  the 
31  least  developed  countries  which  have  sunk  to  the 
depths  of  poverty. 

In  the  1970s,  the  uneven  development  of  the  former 
colonial  and  dependent  countries  has  generated  such  a 
phenomenon  as  the  export  of  capital  in  sufficiently  large 
amounts  from  individual  developing  countries  to  developed 
capitalist  states.  Thus,  by  the  beginning  of  1 980,  the  over¬ 
seas  assets  of  OPEC  countries  amounted  to  $236  billion. 
The  export  of  capital  from  individual  developing  states 
yields  contradictory  results:  on  the  one  hand,  it  becomes 
a  source  of  rapidly  growing  profits  for  only  a  few  of  them 
and  injects  certain  imperialistic  elements  into  their  policy, 
while  on  the  other  hand  it  becomes  a  means  used  by  the 
imperialist  circles  to  fie  an  important  segment  of  the  de¬ 
veloping  world  to  the  main  economic  "centres"  of  modern 
capitalism.  ... 

The  definite  differentiation  of  the  former  colonial  world 
became  especially  intensive  in  the  1970s.  In  the  process, 
the  heterogeneity  of  the  post^olonlal  East  manifests  it¬ 
self  in  the  difference  not  only  of  the  chosen  road  or  the 
attained  level  of  development  but  also  in  the  political  line 
of  the  newly-free  countries — either  independent  or  pro¬ 
imperialist.  The  dialectics  of  the  interaction  of  uneven  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  development  began  to  manifest  Itself  in 
the  1960s  and  especially  in  the  1970s  in  the  form  of  the 
•appearance  of  local  "centres  of  power"  in  the  developing 
countries — sub-imperialist  centres,  so  to  say.  A  unique  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  situation  is  that  the  states  forming  local  "po¬ 
wer  centres"  remain  within  the  system  of  the  developing 
world.  They  still  share  common  features  with  other  develo¬ 
ping  countries,  including  a  relatively  low  level  of  develop¬ 
ment  of  productive  forces,  the  existence  of  multistruc- 
tural  economy,  the  "asymmetrical"  nature  of  the 
interdependence  with  the  "centres"  of  the  capitalist  world, 
the  objective  need  to  democratise  the  existing  internatio¬ 
nal  economic  order,  etc.  But  at  the  same  time,  imperialist 
features  are  already  expressing  themselves  in  the  economy 
and  politics  of  such  developing  countries;  a  tendency  for 
these  states  to  expand  economically  into  less  developed 
areas  is  appearing;  the  struggle  for  spheres  of  influence  is 
mounting,  and  in  a  number  of  instances,  not  just  among  the 
local  "power  centres"  themselves  but  also  between  them 
and  developed  capitalist  countries. 

The  export  of  armaments  from  the  United  States  and 
other  NATO  countries  has  become  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  means  of  drawing  local  "power  centres"  into  the  im¬ 
perialist  policy.  An  example  of  this  >was  Iran  under  the 


shah;  the  United  States  wanted  very  much  to  turn  Iran  Into 
a  strong,  reliable  ally.  Arms  deliveries  also  served  as  a 
means  of  drawing  Sadafs  Egypt  into  the  orbit,  of  imperi¬ 
alist  policy:  they  were  instrumental  in  preparing  the  Camp 
David  deal,  designed  to  create  the  basis  for  Israeli  annexa¬ 
tion  of  the  Arab  territories  of  the  West  bank  of  the  Jordan 
and  the  Gaza  Strip. 

The  importance  of  these  "sub-imperialist  centres"  in 
US  strategy  had  grown  markedly  by  the  end  of  the  1970s 
i  as  a  result  of  the  evolution  of  American  milifary  strategic 
I  concepts.  By  this  time,  the  United  States  had  clearly  demon- 
^strated  Its  intent  to  become  much  more  involved  in  regi<> 
nal  conflicts,  forming  the  rapid  deployment  force  for  this 
purpose  and  building  up  its  military  presence  in  the  Near 
and  Middle  East,  in  the  zone  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

But  imperialism's  special  emphasis  on  the  utilisation 
of  the  "sub-imperialist  centres"  for  its  own  ends  has  by  no 
means  altered,  nor  does  it  cancel  the  US  overall  neocolo- 
^ialisf  strategy  the  main  task  of  which  is  fhe  total  and  all- 
embracing  immersion  of  the  newly-free  countries  m  the  or¬ 
bit  of  capitalism,  binding  the  entire  "periphery"  ever  more 
firmly  to  the  capitalist  "centre".  Imperialism  has  every  in¬ 
tention  of  .continuing  its  exploitation  by  methods  adjusted 
to  the  altered  objective  and  subjective  conditions.  The 
chief  method  here  is  presented  by  the  activities  of  the 
transnational  corporations  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America. 
The  transnationals  have  become  the  main  channel  for  the 
export  of  capital  to  these  countries.  Their  activities,  usually 
taking  the  form  of  creating  enterprises  with  incomplete  pro¬ 
duction  cycles  in  developing  countries,  distort  the  lafter's 
economic  development.  Exploiting  local  labour  and  con¬ 
trolling  the  marketing  of  products  manufactured  in  the 
newly-free  countries,  the  transnational  corporations  pocket 
and  drain  huge  profits  from  these  countries,  profits  much 
greater  than  those  gained  from  similar  capital  investments 
in  developed  capitalist  countries.  On  the  whole,  the  transna¬ 
tional  corporations  invest  fewer  resources  in  the  "peri¬ 
phery"  than  they  take  out  of  them  to  the  capitalist  "centre". 
Obviously  this  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  developmental 
needs  of  the  newly-free  countries. 
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Support  for  national  liberation  movements  and  revo¬ 
lutions  and  overall  cooperation  with  the  newly-free  coun. 
fries  on  an  equal  basis  are  the  invariable  features  of  fhe 
USSR's  foreign  policy  course.  With  the  assistance  of  the 
Soviet  Union  alone,  enterprises  were  built  or  were  under 
construction  in  newly-free  countries  by  the  early  1980s  with 
an  annual  capacity  to  produce  20  million  tons  of  steel, 
to  extract  65  million  tons  and  refine  17.6  million  tons  of  oil, 
to  produce  3.3.  million  tons  of  cement,  and  to  generate 
13  million  kilowatts  of  electricity.  It  also  helped  to  build 
more  than  4,000  kilometres  of  roads  and  railways  and  de¬ 
velop  some  700,000  hectares  of  new  land.  Within  the  fra¬ 
mework  of  cooperation  with  the  USSR,  from  70  to  80  thou¬ 
sand  citizens  from  the  newly-free  countries  received  voca¬ 
tional  or  industrial  training  annually  or  attended  establish¬ 
ments  of  specialised  secondary  or  higher  education.  AM  this 
has  undoubtedly  strengthened  the  national  economies 
of  the  developing  countries,  making  them  stronger  and  mo¬ 
re  independent,  and  less  susceptible  to  diktat  from  the  ca¬ 
pitalist  "centre". 

It  is  just  as  clear  that  the  diverse  relations  of  the  de¬ 
veloping  countries  with  the  socialist  world  exert  a  no 
lesser  influence  indirectly,  often  compelling  the  developed 
capitalist  states  to  put  their  ties  with  developing  countries 
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on  a  different  basis,  to  soften  terms  for  aid,  and  In  some 
cases,  even  to  stop  using  assistance  as  a  means  of  imposing 
their  demands  on  these  countries. 

While  fully  avrare  of  the  existence  of  sometimes  sub¬ 
stantial  differences  in  the  interpretation  of  what  the  new 
world  economic  order  should  be  like,  the  USSR  and  the 
other  countries  of  the  socialist  community  resolutely  support 
the  just  demands  of  the  developing  countries  to  overhaul 
international  economic  relations  on  a  democratic  basis.  At 
the  same  time,  considering  constant  neocolonjalist  attempts 
to  pointedly  ignore  the  fundamental  differences  between 
the  two  world  systems  (the  concept  of  the  "rich"  and  "po¬ 
or”  nations)  and  to  wrest  the  national  liberation  movement 
away  from  its  natural  ally — the  socialist  community  (the 
"concept  of  equidistance"),  it  should  be  stressed  that  the 
socialist  world  does  not  bear  any  responsibility  whatsoever 
for  the  backwardness  of  the  former  colonies  and  semi-colo¬ 
nies.  Neither,  of  course,  does  it  bear  any  responsibility  for 
their  continuing  neocolonialist  exploitation  by  the  develo¬ 
ped  capitalist  states. 

The  Soviet  Union  takes  a  positive  view  of  the  policy  of 
nonalignment  pursued  by  the  newly-^free  countries,  and 
from  the  very  outset  has  treated  this  movement  as  a  posi¬ 
tive  element  facilitating  the  stabilisation  of  the  situation  in 
the  world  and  the  struggle  to  neutralise  the  efforts  of  milita¬ 
ristic  circles. 

The  national  interests  of  the  developing  countries  are 
in  consonance  with  those  of  the  socialist  community  and 
are  clearly  incompatible  with  those  of  imperialism.  This  be¬ 
came  especially  clear  within  the  context  of  the  "muscle  flex¬ 
ing"  engaged  in  by  the  US  administration  late  in  the  1970s 
and  early  In  the  1980s.  On  the  other  hand,  the  policy  of 
curtailing  and  stopping  the  arms  race  and  asserting  the 
principles  of  peaceful  coexistence  of  the  states  of  the  two 
systems  persistently  upheld  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
countries  of  the  socialist  community  is  of  fundamental  im¬ 
portance  for  the  newly-free  countries.  It  gives  them  many 
more  possibilities  of  expanding  their  participation  in  world 
affairs,  solving  problems  concerning  the  whole  of  humanity 
and  shaping  the  destiny  of  the  world.  This  policy  of  the 
socialist  countries  also  creates  real  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
those  who,  in  conditions  of  the  tense  confrontation  of  blocs 
and  the  Increased  international  tensions,  are  using  this  si¬ 
tuation  to  export  counterrevolution  to  the  newly-free 
countries.  Last  but  not  least,  the  USSR's  policy  opens  up 
major  prospects  for  the  enrichment  of  those  tendencies  and 
processes  that  facilitate  the  growth  of  the  economic  poten¬ 
tial  of  developing  countries  and  for  the  strengthening  of 
their  position  in  the  world  economy  thereby  enhancing  the 
growth  of  their  role  in  international  relations. 
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SOVIET  ECONOMIC  AID  TO  ASIAN  STATES  DESCRIBED 

For  the  text  of  the  article  by  Iliodor  Kulev,  deputy  chairman  of  the  USSR 
State  Committee  for  Foreign  Economic  Relations,  entitled  "Economic  and  Tech¬ 
nical  Cooperation  of  the  USSR  With  Asian  Countries,"  see  USSR  Report: 
International  Economic  Relations  (Trade  With  LDC’s) 
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PRINCIPLES  OF  SOVIET  TRADE  WITH  ASIAN  STATES  PRAISED 
Moscow  ASIA  AND  AFRICA  TODAY  in  English  No  6,  Nov-Dec  82  pp  26-27 
[Article  by  Alexander  Mikhailov:  "Equality  and  Mutual  Advantage:  The  Sources 


of  New  Relations"] 

[Text] 

Dramatic  changes  occurred  in  the  politicaf  and  economic 
relations  between  the  fprmer  Russian  Empire  and  its 
Asian  neighbours  following  the  triumph  of  the  1917  Octo¬ 
ber  Revolution.  Equality,  mutual  advantage,  respect  for  na¬ 
tional  sovereignty  and  development  aid,  which  are  the 
principles  written  in  all  the  present-day  declarations  and 
ttocuments  on  the  new  international  economic  order  were 
•begun  by  the  Soviet  Union  65  years  ago,  in  deed,  not  in 
^Nord^. 

Although  at  that  time  Soviet  Russia  had  as  many  as 
16  trade  partners  in  Asia  alone  and  some  in  Africa  and 
Latin  Amenca,  the  present  article  will  dwell  only  upon  its 
commerce  with  Asian  neighbours,  since  their  geographical 
proximity  allowed  Soviet  Russia  to  exercise  a  new  type  of 
economic  relations  with  them  in  the  20s-30s,  while  other 
relations  were  still  being  controlled  carefully,  hampered, 
■end  discriminated  by  the  imperialists. 

The  first  foreign  policy  steps  of  the  Soviets  with  respect 
lo  Turkey,  Afghanistan,  Iran,  China  and  Mongolia  were  to 
repeal  all  unequal  treaties  and  agreements  contracted  by 
Ihe  tsarist  government  and  to  cancel  the  debts  of  these 
countries.  The  importance  of  these  acts  can  scarcely  be 
exaggerated.  Leonid  Krasin,  the  then  People's  Commissar 
Tor  Foreign  Trade  and  one  of  Lenin's  closest  associates, 
wrote:  "Those  were  neither  trifles  nor  petty  objects,  since. 
Tor  example,  the  treaties  we  returned  to  Persia  amounted, 
in  terms  of  money,  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  gold  roubles," 
Yhe  political  repercussions  were  likewise  considerable;  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  international  relations,  a  state 
renounced  of  its  free  will  the  concessions  and  other  eco¬ 
nomic  privileges  as  well  as  a  policy  based  on  exploita¬ 
tion.  However,  these  were  only  the  first  steps;  they  were 
Tollowed  by  a  number  of  no  less  important  innovations,  such 
as  monopoly  on  foreign  trade  which  merit  a  separate  dis- 
xussion. 


Foreign  trade  was  declared  tcJ  be  the  exclusive  right  of 
the  state  by  the  Council  of  People's  Commissars  decree 
-of  April  22,  1918.  This  right  had  to  be  upheld  despite  se¬ 
vere  economic  pressure  from  the  capitalist  world,  which, 
•damaging  as  it  was,  could  not  force  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  to  renounce  its  policy.  "The  monopoly  on  foreign 
trade  must  remain  intact”,  said  the  resolution  of  the  Octo¬ 
ber  (1925)  Plenary  Meeting  of  the  CC  RCP  (Bolsheviks). 
This  stand  was  reiterated  by  the  14th  and  16th  Party  Con¬ 
gresses. 

At  the  same  time,  in  view  of  the  specific  economic 
structures  prevalent  in  some  neighbouring  Asian  countries, 
their  traditional  trade  capital  and  commercial  customs,  the 
Party  and  Government  found  it  possible  to  adopt,  in  the 
course  of  the  1920s  and  1930s,  a  more  flexible  policy  to¬ 
ward  them.  Commissariat  for  Foreign  Trade  orders  No.  58/61 
of  1923  and  No.  150  of  1924  allowed  license-free  import 
of  Iranian  agricultural  products  and  some  items  of  handi¬ 
crafts  industry  output  and  provided  for  Soviet  exports  on 
the  same  terms.  Identical  orders  were  later  issued  with 
respect  to  Turkey  (No.  11/a  and  No.  193,  1924),  Western 
China  (No.  51,  1925),  and  Afghanistan  (No.  127,  1925). 
In  addition,  considerable  privileges  were  granted  to 
Mongolia. 

These  measures  were  above  all  conducive  to  streng¬ 
thening  the  stand  of  those  countries'  trading  communities, 
which,  having  obtained  an  outlet  to  an  independent  foreign 
market  where  the  competitiveness  of  their  commodities 
was  guaranteed,  could  more  easily  oppose  foreign  capital 
at  home.  Merchants  from  those  countries  could  travel  un¬ 
impeded  to  the  USSR  and  contract  transactions  on  their 
own  at  the  annual  fairs  in  Baku  and  Nizhny  Novgorod.  They 
also  enjoyed  lower  tax  rates,  lower  transport  tariffs  and 
reduced  bank  fees  on  credit.  The  special  (Eastern)  easy 
I  customs  tariff  introduced  in  1922,  was  also  a  factor  in  pro- 
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mofing  these  activities.  Its  rate  svas  lowered  in  1924  and  leading  to  a  tangible  increase  in  the  latter's  export  of 
1930,  while  such  imports  as  cotton,  most  brands  of  wool,  cattle  and  dairy  products.  Similar  examples  are  numerous, 
cereals  and  some  other  food  products  were  exempt  from  This  foreign  economic  policy  brought  about  a  marked 
import  duties  altogether.  The  same  objectives  were  behind  growth  in  the  USSR's  trade  with  Afghanistan,  Iran,  China, 
the  creation  of  mixed  trading  socieiies  which  attracted  Mongolia  and  Turkey.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  1920s  and 
merchant  capital  from  neighbouring  Eastern  countries,  fhe  early  1930s,  these  countries  accounted  for  over  three- 
Granting  similar  privileges  to  developed  capitalist  coun-  fourths  of  the  Soviet  trade  turnover  with  Asia  (or  15-16  per 
tries  was  naturally  ruled  out.  cent  of  the  USSR's  overall  volume  of  foreign  trade,  as 

The  Soviet  balance-of-trade  policy  was  much  the  same,  against  9.8  per  cent  in  1913). 

The  resolution  on  the  five-year  plan  adopted  by  the  15thj  structure  of  Soviet  exports  reflected  Soviet  Eastern 

Congress  of  the  Communist  Party,  said;  "The  overall  foreign  ;  general.  As  industrialisation  progressed  in  the 

trade  policy  ...  dictates  the  need  to  plan  foreign  trade  In  country  increasingly  exported  machines,  equip- 

such  a  way  as  to  necessarily  wind  up  with  an  active  ba-  building  materials,  industrial  raw  materials  (metals, 

lance."  Nevertheless,  this  provision  did  not  apply  to  the  ^jj  products,  timber),  and  chemical  products.  In  the  mid¬ 
countries  in  question.  In  1926,  following  the  Party  Congress,  ^930^^  these  already  constituted  over  40  per  cent  of  the 
the  USSR  concluded  trade  agreements  with  Iran  and  Tur-  exports  to  those  countries.  The  two  other  largest 

key,  which,  in  addition  to  granting  them  privileges,  pro-  g^Q^pj  Qf  commodities  were  consumer  goods  and  food, 
vided  for  a  net  balance.  Such  terms  were  to  be  carried  importance  of  the  latter  should  be  stressed  particularly, 
over  to  later  contracts  signed  shortly  before  WW  II.  Be-  the' time  the  USSR  was  experiencing  grave  econo- 


ginning  in  1927,  the  net  balance  was  introduced  in  trade  ^ 
w'lth  "Afghanistan.  The  consistent  application  of  this  measu- 
re  did  much  to  Improve  financial  situation  of  Iran,  Turkey 
and  Afghanistan  which  were  faced  with  particularly  unstable 
capitalist  market  and  the  1920-1931  crisis  on  top  of 
it  all.  b 

The  Soviet  Union  also  gave  them  financial  and  econo-  ( 
mic  aid.  It  could  not  be  extensive,  since  the  Civil  War,  < 
Western  and  Japanese  intervention,  the  postwar  economic  1 1 
dislocation  and  an  ever-present  threat  of  renewed  impe-  1 
rialist  incursions  limited  the  country's  material  potential. 
Nevertheless,  it  did  find  the  money,  and,  moreover,  all  its  . 
long-term  credits  to  neighbouring  Eastern  countries  were  i 
granted  on  easy  terms,  and  were  channelled  into  economic  1 
development,  whereas  some  of  these,  as,  for  example,  the 
eight-million  rouble  loan  to  Turkey  repayable  over  20  years  | 
bore  no  interest  at  all.  It  would  be  appropriate  to  recall 
that  the  USA,  which  gave  Turkey  a  $10  million  credit  at 
almost  the  same  time  as  the  USSR,  I.  e.,  in  the  early  1930s, 
fixed  the  interest  rate  at  6.5  per  cent  per  annum. 

Soviet  aid  went  for  industrial  construction  and  agri¬ 
culture,  too.  Thus,  it  fostered  the  emergence  of  Turkey's 
textile  industry  (factories  at  Kayseri  and  Nazilli  and  cotton 
mills  at  Eregli),  thus  permitting  the  country  to  discontinue 
the  imports  of  cotton  fabrics.  The  Soviet  aid  to  Iran  In¬ 
cluded  complete  plant  for  five  rice-shelling  factories  and 
twenty  grain  elevators.  Soviet  specialists  helped  Iran  and 
Afghanistan  bring  more  land  under  cultivation  and  select 
better  strains  of  cotton.  Increased  cotton  yields  in  those 
countries  were  stimulated  by  guaranteed  sales  on  Soviet 
market.  The  USSR  bought  almost  two-thirds  of  Afghan  cot¬ 
ton  exports  and,  in  some  years,  almost  the  whole  of  Ira¬ 
nian  cotton  crop.  It  gave  veterinary  aid  to  Mongolia,  this 


mic  difficulties:  it  was  just  beginning  to  rebuild  its  war- 
ravaged  industries,  and  several  consecutive  crop  failures 
in  the  1920s  made  the  food  supplies  in  the  country  run 
at  a  premium.  Nevertheless,  the  Soviet  government  was 
aware  that  shoujd  It  discontinue  food  exports  to  neigh¬ 
bouring  countries  which _ had  been  Russia's  traditional 

customers  for  many  decades,  it  would  put  them  in  a  most 
difficult  situation,  and  so  the  food  deliveries  went  on  as 
I  usual  and  never  dropped  to  less  than  20  per  cent  of  the 
overall  exports  to  those  countries. 

The  USSR  was  prepared  to  engage  in  a  new  type  of 
economic  relations  with  any  and  all  nations  which  were 
fighting  against  imperialist  violence  and  exploitation.  The 
Declaration  of  Rights  of  the  Working  and  Exploited  People 
issued  by  the  Soviet  Republic  in  1918,  announced  "...a  com- 
i  plete ‘break  with  the  barbarous  policy  of  bourgeois  civiltsa- 
I  tion,  which  has  built  the  prosperity  of  the  exploiters  be- 
f  longing  to  a  few  chosen  nations  on  the  erislavement  of 
»  hundreds  of  millions  of  working  people  in  Asia,  in  the 
colonies  In  general,  and  in  the  small  countries.  ^  However, 

-  more  often  than  not  all  Soviet  efforts  to  maintain  direct 
s  economic  and  trade  ties  with  the  colonies  were  frustrated 
n  by  the  colonialists  themselves.  For  example,  although  there 
B  are  statistics  on  Soviet  trade  with  the  Dutch,  India,  Malaya 
i-  and  the  Straits  Settlements,  there  were  never  direct  con- 
d  tacts,  and  the  Soviet  foreign  trade  organisations  had  to 
d  sign  contracts  with  Western  firms  which  undertook  to  de- 
:t  liver  goods  from  those  countries  to  Rotterdam  or  other 
;e  European  ports  where  these  were  reloaded  onto  Soviet 
5t  ships.  The  same  statistics  show  that  Soviet  commodity  ex- 
t-  ports  had  practically  no  access  to  the  colonies  and  colonial 
a-  dependencies,  and  if  the  Soviet  Union  ran  up  against 
is  rigid  restrictions  with  respect  to  its  Imports,  this  could 
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hardly'  compare  with  the  protectionist  war  the  West  and 
Japan  led  against  its  exports.  The  situation  was  aggravated 
still  further  by  worsened  inter-imperialist  contradictions  m 
the  period  between  the  two  world  wars.  The  Asian  textile 
market  saw  the  confrontation  between  Britain  and  Japan, 
Given  such  conditions,  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  attempt 
Jo  apply  to  India  or  Ceylon,  for  example,  the  same  prin¬ 
ciples  oh  which  the  USSR  based  its  relations  with  its 
Eastern  neighbours.  Its  relations  with  these  countries  began 
to  develop  only  after  the  collapse  of  the  colonial  systern. 

Given  present-day  standards,  the  volume  of  the  USSR's 
economic  cooperations  with  neighbouring  Asian  countries 
in  the  1920s  and  1930s  may  seem  insignificant.  In  fact,  it 
has  grown  drastically  over  the  recent  three  decades,  and 
the  cooperation  itself  has  acquired  new  forms.  It  has  in¬ 
volved  a  greater  number  of  countries;  the  character  of 
payments  has  undergone  changes,  as  have  the  types  of 
aid,  privileges  and  many  other  things.  However,  what  is 
most  important  has  remained  the  same— the  principles  of 
equality  and  mutual  advantage. 


‘  V.  I.  Lenin,  Collected  Works,  'Vol.  26,  p.  424. 
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INTERNATIONAL  SEMINAR  ON  STATE  ECONOMIC  SECTOR  IN  AFRICAN  STATES  HELD 
Moscow  ASIA  AND  AFRICA  TODAY  in  English  No  6,  Nov-Dec  82  p  28 
[Article  by  Serghei  Balashov,  Cand.  Sc.  (Econ.)] 


[Text] 

I  n  September  1982,  the  Soviet  Union  was  the  venue  of 
■  the  international  seminar  ‘‘The  Role  of  Public  Sector  in 
Social  and  Economic  Development  of  African  Countries 
sponsored  by  the  Africa  Institute,  the  USSR  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  the  UN  Institute  for  Training  and  Research 
(UNITAR)  in  cooperation  with  the  USSR  State  Commit¬ 
tee  for  Science  and  Technology.  The  seminar  was  attended 
by  scholars  and  practical  workers  from  Africa,  the  Soviet 

Union,  Hungary^  •  ^  i  ' 

In  greeting  the  participants,  Anatoli  Gromyko,  1 

tor  of  the  Africa  Institute,  Corresponding  Member  of  the 
USSR  Academy  of  Sciences,  said  that  the  seminar  was  a 
concrete  answer  to  the  UN  resolutions  pointing  to  the 
necessity  of  conducting  systematic  research  in  the  role 
of  public  sector  in  developing  countries.  The  papers  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Seminar  focused  on  the  regularities  inherent 
in  the  evolution  of  public  sector.  It  was  proposed  to  spe¬ 
cify  the  notion  of  the  public  sector  as  applied  to  the  muiti- 
structural  economy  of  developing  countries.  The  partici¬ 
pants  made  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  public  sector  s  role 
in  carrying  out  the  socio-economic  strategies  of  African 
countries,  and  in  the  developing  world’s  struggle  for  the 
restructuring  of  international  economic  relations. 

The  scientific  advisor  of  the  Seminar,  Professor 
G.  V.  Smirnov,  Dr.  Sc.  (Econ.),  read  a  paper  dedicated 
to  the  general  problems  arising  from  the  development  oi 
public  sector  in  African  countries.  He  dwelt  on  state  en¬ 
terprise  which  he  qualified  as  the  most  solid  material  basis 
for  eliminating  backwardness  and  attaining  economic  in¬ 
dependence.  He  pointed  to  the  need  for  public  sector  to 
include  the  projects  of  social  infrastructure,  since  the  sta¬ 
te’s  efforts  to  improve  the  masess’  living  standards  were 
a  major  component  part  of  progressive  social  development. 

A  vigorous  discussion  followed  the  papers  of  other 
Soviet  participants,  which  dealt  with  the  effectiveness  of 
public  sector  in  African  countries  [S.  A.  Bessonov,  Dr.  Sc. 
(Econ,)],  the  use  of  state  budget  as  a  means  for 
menting  the  strategies  of  economic  development  [Y.  M. 
Osipov,  Dr.  Sc.  (Econ.)],  the  role  of  public  sector  in 
African  countries’  struggle  for  the  restructuring  of  inter¬ 
national  economic  relations  [N.  V.  Volkov,  Dr.  Sc. 
(Econ.)],  and  the  USSR’s  assistance  in  developing  public 
sectors  of  African  countries  [E.  S.  Dranitsyn,  Cand.  Sc. 
(Econ.)]. 


Interesting  papers  were  presented  by  foreign  particip¬ 
ants,  too.  Professor  Mohammed  Lakhdar  Benhassine  of 
Algeria  took  his  country  as  an  example  to  illustrate  the 
mobilising  role  of  the  state  in  developing  productive  for¬ 
ces  E.  Andriamikhata  of  Madagascar  dwelt  at  length,  on 
the’ role  of  the  state  in  solving  the  present-day  socio-po¬ 
litical  problems  of  Madagascar.  ^  _ 

The  participants  expressed  a  unanimous  opinion  that 
ithe  emergence  of  public  sector  in  the  economies  of  African 
icL&as  objLtively  called  forth  by  the  needs  of  the 
development  of  their  productive  forces  and  was  a  histori¬ 
cally  inevitable  process.  ,  .  j- 

Many  papers  as  well  as  speakers  in  discussions  stres¬ 
sed  that  state  enterprise  was  more  in  accord  with  the  na¬ 
tional  interests  of  the  developing  world  than  private  ca- 
pitalist  enterprise.  It  is  the  state  with  its  potentialities  in 
the  sphere  of  accumulaton  and  distribution  of  material 
resources  that  can  effect  in  a  consistent  and  purposeful 
way  radical  socio-economic  reforms  needed  to  overcome 
backwardness  and  dependence.  The  participants  agreed 
that  the  state  must  tackle  such  problems  as  limiting  the 
activities  of  foreign  companies  (above  all,  the  transna¬ 
tionals),  supplying  the  population  with  staple  foodstuffs 
and  other  necessities,  diversifying  production,  developing 
natural  resources,  increasing  employment,  and  developing 
backward  areas.  The  state-owned  enterprises  must  also  be¬ 
come  the  basis  of  most  important  industries  and  be  instru¬ 
mental  in  speeding  up  industrialisation,  overhauling  indi¬ 
vidual  branches  of  the  economy,  saving  hard  currency 
through  import  substitution,  in  extending  the  material 
basis  of  social  security,  etc. 

An  active  role  of  the  state  in  the  economy  and  extern¬ 
al  economic  ties  is  a  vital  condition  of  the  African  coun- 
-  tries  (and  all  developing  countries  in  general)  being  able 
'  to  get  closer  to  the  implementation  of  their  demands  for 
a  new  system  of  international  economic  relations.  The  con- 
^  Crete  steps  in  this  direction,  the  participants  said,  must 
,  be  measures  to  strengthen  African  countries’  sovereignty 
1  over  their  natural  resources,  to  overcome  their  inequality 
.  in  relations  with  capitalist  countries,  and  to  reform  the  in- 
.  ternational  monetary  system.  The  participants  stressed  the 
:  need  to  strengthen  and  extend  regional  cooperation.  Also 
]  analysed  were  the  ways  of  using  in  national  interests 
the  capital  and  technology  of  transnational  corporations, 
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and  nieans  of  alleviating  the  negative  effect  their  activi¬ 
ties  have  on  the  economies  of  young  states.  ^  c 

Great  interest  was  evoked  by  the  discussion  of  the  So¬ 
viet  Union’s  and  other  socialist  countries’  contribution  to 
the  drive  for  the  restructuring  of  the  international  econo¬ 
mic  relations  on  an  equitable  and  mutually  advantageous 
basis,  as  well  as  the  prospects  for  further  economic  scien¬ 
tific  and  technical  cooperation  between  socialist  and  Afri¬ 
can  countries,  something  promoting  considerably  the  young 

states’  progress.  ^  i  x  at  a+o 

After  Moscow,  the  participants  went  to  Alma  Ata,  the 
capital  of  the  Kazakh  Soviet  Socialist  Republic,^  to  see 
the  performance  of  a  number  of  industrial  projects  and 
farms.  This  visit  to  the  Kazakh  SSR,  said  Professor  Ben- 
hassine,  gave  us  the  opportunity  to  f 
the  immense  changes  in  the  life  of  the  Kazakh  people 
who,  working  in  the  united  family  of  Soviet  republics, 
managed  to  eliminate,  within  short  span  of  time,  its 
social  and  economic  backwardness,  and  to  catch  up  with 
the  most  developed  nations  industrially,  scientifically  and 

The 'participants  summed  up  the  Seminar  by  admitting 
that  the  significance  of  such  meetings  went  far  beyond  the 
framework  of  purely  scientific  contacts,  as  they  promoted 
better  understanding  between  nations,  gave  the  deyelop- 
inff  countries  a  good  idea  of  the  achievements  of  existing 
sodalism  and  showed  them  the  way  to  progressive  socio¬ 
economic  transformations. 
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ISRAELI  DEMOGRAPHIC  POLICY  ON  GROWING  ARAB  POPULATION  ATTACKED 

Moscow  ASIA  AND  AFRICA  TODAY  in  English  No  6,  Nov-Dec  82  pp  29-32 

[Article  by  Boris  Yamilinets,  Cand.  Sc.  (Econ.):  "Israel:  The  Zionists’ 
Criminal  Policy"] 


[Text]  Ijj  of  this  year  the  Israeli 

C  Zionists  launched  a  large-scale  ag¬ 
gression  in  Lebanon  against  the  natio¬ 
nal-patriotic  forces  of  the  country  and 
the  Palestinian  resistance  movement. 
The  world  public  got  another  opportu¬ 
nity  to  see  for  itself  the  reactionary 
essence  of  Tel  Aviv’s  policy  and  new 
evidence  of  the  unfading  importance 
of  the  special  decision  .  of  the  UN 
adopted  way  back  in  1975,  that  con¬ 
demns  Zionism,  the  official  ideology 
and  policy  of  Israel,  as  a  form  of  ra¬ 
cism  and  racial  discrimination. 

The  Israeli  policy  of  violence,  van¬ 
dalism  and  genocide  in  Lebanon  ex¬ 
presses  in  concentrated  form  its  im¬ 
perialist  aims  and  designs  directed 
against  the  progressive  forces  that 
head  the  liberation  struggle  of  the 
Arab  peoples. 

The  obvious  interaction  between  Is¬ 
rael  and  the  United  States  is  evidence 
not  only  of  their  common  interests, 
attempts  to  change  the  political  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  Arab  East  in  favour  of  US 
imperialism  and  force  the  Arab  coun¬ 
tries  to  support  the  Camp  David  po¬ 
licy  of  separate  deals.  Washington’s 
allround  support  of  Tel  Aviv’s  aggres¬ 
sion  shows  that  the  ‘United  States  has 
given  its  “blessing”  to  Israel’s  at¬ 
tempts  to  destroy  the  Palestine  Libera¬ 
tion  Organisation  and  drive  the  Pa¬ 
lestinians  out  of  Lebanon.  The  United 
States  together  with  Israel  are  thus 
making  an  attempt  to  “bury”  altoge¬ 
ther  or,  should  they  fail  in  this,  then  at 
least  to  put  off  for  long  the  solution 
of  the  Palestinian  problem.  Israel’s 
brigandage  in  Lebanon  revealed  the 
true  aims  of  the  Israeli  Zionists:  to 
seize  more  Arab  territories,  destroy  the 


Palestinian  resistance  movement,  which 
is  the  lawfully  recognised  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Palestinian  Arab  people, 
and  to  remove  from  the  agenda  the 
creation  of  an  independent  Arab  Pa¬ 
lestinian  state. 

Israel’s  ruling  circles  have  been 
pursuing  an  expansionist  policy 
throughout  the  entire  existence  of  that 
state.  The  history  of  Israel  is  a  his¬ 
tory  of  wars  and  aggressions  in  the 
Arab  East,  a  history  of  the  seizure  of 
Arab  lands  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
Palestinian  Arab  people.  More  than 
fifteen  years  have  passed  since  Tel 
Aviv  occupied  the  West  Bank  of  the 
Jordan  (including  Eastern  Jerusdem), 
the  Gaza  Strip  and  the  Golan 
Heights— these  indigenous  Arab  lands. 
The  Zionists  spared  no  effort  to  join 
these  territories  to  the  Israeli  state. 

Driving  out  the  native  Palestinian 
Arab  people  and  setting  up  Jewish 
settlements  in  violation  of  all  norms 
of  international  law,  Israel  changed 
the  demographic  structure  of  the  oc¬ 
cupied  Arab  lands  and  established  a 
new  juridical  status  for  them  (in  July 

1980  the  Israeli  Knesset  adopted  a 
law  on  the  annexation  of  the  Eastern 
part  of  Jerusalem,  while  in  December 

1981  it  adopted  a  law  on  the  anne¬ 
xation  of  the  Golan  Heights). 

As  a  result  of  the  accelerated  co¬ 
lonisation  of  Arab  lands  100  rural 
settlements  with  permanent  housing 
and  40  makeshift  settlements  were  set 
up  in  the  occupied  territories  in  the 
period  from  June  1967  to  May  1980, 
it  was  announced  by  R.  Weitz  (rep¬ 
resentative  of  “Labour  Zionist”),  head 
of  the  Department  of  Settlements  of 
the  World  Zionist  Organisation — Je¬ 
wish  Agency. 
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The  live-year  plan  of  colonising  the 
occupied  West  Bank  in  1979-1983, 
drawn  up  by  the  co-chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Settlements  M.  Drob- 
les  and  approved  by  the  Israeli  go¬ 
vernment,  provided  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  some  60  Israeli  settlements. 
The  latest  plan  of  the  WZO-JA  aims 
to  increase  the  number  of  Jewish  sett¬ 
lers  on  the  West  Bank  to  100,000  by 
1985,  a  four-fold  increase  as  compared 
to  the  beginning  of  1982. 

The  policy  of  ousting  the  Arab 
people  of  Palestine  from  the  occupied 
territories  is  effected  not  only  by  mi¬ 
litary  force  but  also  by'  way^  of  creat¬ 
ing  unbearable  living  conditions.  This 
includes  traditional  Zionist  methods: 
psychological  pressure,  destruction  of 
housing  and  farmland,  systematic  re¬ 
duction  of  water  and  power  supplies 
for  the  Arab  population's  household, 
industrial  and  agricultural  needs.  Suf¬ 
fice  it  to  say  that  two  thirds  of  Is¬ 
rael’s  requirements  in  drinking  water 
are  satisfied  by  sources  located  on 
Arab  territory.  Tel  Aviv  employs  a 
tough  tax  policy,  control  over  mone¬ 
tary  circulation  and  other  measures 
to  force  the  Arabs  to  abandon  their 
lands  and  resettle  in  other  Arab 
countries. 

As  a  result  of  Israel’s  occupation 
policy  the  Palestinian  Arabs  cannot 
find  jobs  on  their  land.  In  1981,  for 
instance,  85,000  day  labourers  (a  third 
of  the  entire  labour  force  in  the  West 
Bank)  went  every  day  to  work  in  Is¬ 
rael.  And  this  figure  includes  only  the 
officially  registered  ones.  The  per  ca¬ 
pita  income  of  the  population  in  the 
West  Bank  is  much  less  than  in  Isra¬ 
el. 

On  coming  to  power  the  present 
Prime  Minister  Begin  officially  stated 
the  Zionists’  claims  to  the  Arab  lands 
of  Palestine.  “What  occupied  territo¬ 
ries?  If  reference  is  being  made  to 
Judea,  Samaria  [West  Bank  of  the 
Jordan.  —  B.  Y.]  and  the  Gaza  Strip, 
these  are  liberated  territories,  a  part 
of  Greater  Israel”,  he  contended.  “The 
Arabs  of  Palestine  have  no  right  at 
all  to  Palestine”,  it  was  cynically 
stated  by  Israel’s  Defence  Minister 
A.  Sharon.  As  to  the.  coalition  agree¬ 
ment,  signed  on  August  4.  1981  by 
the  members  of  the  present  govern¬ 
ment,  it  proclaims  the  “eternal  ri^^nt 
of  the  Jewish  people  to  Eretz  Israel 
(“Greater  Israel”)  that  cannot  be  put 
in  doubt”.  And  the  military-fascist 
Begin  clique  asserts  this  “righ^  in 
‘Lebanon  by  most  barbarous  methods. 

Israel’s  colonialist  policy  in  respect 
of  the  occupied  lands,  the  Palestinian 
resistance  movement  and  the  Palestine 


problem  as  a  whole  began  not  in 
1977,  when  the  ultra-rightist  Likud 
bloc  headed  by  the  terrorist  Begin 
came  to  power  in  Israel.  The  previous 
government  of  the  Labour  party 
(MAI)  also  did  not  recognise  the  Pa¬ 
lestine  Liberation  Organisation  and 
also  did  not  want  even  to  hear  about 
the  creation  of  a  Palestinian  state.  It 
preferred  the  tactics  of  “creeping  co¬ 
lonisation”  designed  to  achieve  the  aim 
of  creating  the  “Greater  Israel’^  with¬ 
out  resorting  to  open  annexation.  It 
was  during  the  rule  of  the  Labour 
government  that  the  “Movement  for 
Greater  Israel”  and  “Gush  emunim” 
Zionist  organisations  came  into  being 
and  started  calling  for  the  speediest 
colonisation  of  Arab  lands.  But  in 
fact  this  aim  was  proclaimed  already 
at  the  dawn  of  Zionism. 

The  preterm  elections  to  the  Israe¬ 
li  parliament  in  June  1981  showed 
that  the  Likud  bloc’s  victory  in  1977 
was  not  accidental.  In  conditions  of 
the  development  of  capitalism  in  Isra¬ 
el,  the  fanning  up  of  nationalism  and 
chauvinism  that  gloss  over  class  con¬ 
tradictions  in  many  ways,  in  conditi¬ 
ons  of  the  widespread  vogue  to  copy 
the  American  way  of  life,  the  country’s 
population,  which  in  its  majority  vo¬ 
ted  in  the  past  for  “Labour  Zionists”, 
supported  the  programme  of  the  acce¬ 
lerated  development  of  private  enter¬ 
prise  proclaimed  by  Likud  and  cast 
its  ballots  for  the  right-wingers.  Anoth¬ 
er  factor  that  contributed  to  this  was 
the  social  and  political  demagogy  that 
the  big  bourgeoisie  and  the  right-win¬ 
gers  headed  by  Begin  put  to  use  with 
the  support  of  the  military  and  the 
religious  fanaticists  and  which  found 
response  among  certain  sections  of  the 
Israeli  society. 

The  creation  of  the  most  reactiona¬ 
ry  ever  ruling  coalition  consisting  of 
the  ultra-right  pro-fascist  Herut  party, 
the  bourgeois  Liberal  party  and  the 
Mafdal  religious  party  reflected  the 
specificities  of  the  socio-political  evo¬ 
lution  of  the  Israeli  society. 

One  of  these  specificities  is  that 
the  political  structure  of  Israel  inclu¬ 
des  Zionist  parties  and  organisations 
which  are  linked  with  their  branches 
in  other  capitalist  states.  This  is  true 
of  the  Labour  party,  that  was  in  power 
for  29  years,  of  the  MAP  AM  party, 
the  presently  ruling  Herut  and  Libe¬ 
ral  parties  and  of  the  religious  politi¬ 
cal  parties  which  were  represented  in 
all  governments  and  no  less  zealously 
supported  the  seizure  of  Arab  lands 
and  the  idea  of  creating  a  “Greater 
Israel”.  Along  with  close  cooperation 
with  American  imperialism  this  speci- 


ficity  of  Israel’s  development  gives  the 
Israeli  authorities  the  possibility  of 
pursuing  an  openly  impudent  foreign 
policy  and  of  ignoring  all  decisions 
of  the  international  community  on  the 
Palestinian  problem  and  the  occupied 
Arab  territories. 

Without  dwelling  on  the  ideological 
mainstays  of  these  major  political 
groupings  of  Zionism  in  the  qu^tion 
of  Israel’s  future  development  it  should 
be  noted  that  long  before  the  procla¬ 
mation  of  the  Israeli  state  there  ori¬ 
ginated  in  Zionism  various  _  trends  as 
regards  Jewish  settlements  in  Palesti¬ 
ne  Two  of  them  make  up  the  core 
of  Tel  Aviv’s  present  policy.  L 

The  first  trend  supports  the  idea 
of  creating  a  "Greater  Israel”  and  is 
connected  with  the  territorial  imperati¬ 
ve  The  second  champions  the  idea 
of  “Judenstadt”  (Jewish  state)  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  priority  of  the  d^emog- 
raphic  factor.  The  exponents  of  Greater 
Israel”  belong  to  Herut  that  do¬ 
minates  Likud.  The  supporters  of  the 
second  trend,  who  uphold  the  policy 
of  the  eventual  creation  of  a  state  with 
a  predominantly  Jewish  population, 
comprise  the  ranks  of  the  MAI  and 
MAPAM  parties  that  are  presently  in 
opposition. 

The  political  debate  about  the  fu¬ 
ture  development  of  Israel  became  es¬ 
pecially  heated  after  the  aggression  of 
1967  that  resulted  in  Israel’s  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  entire  territory  of  Palestine. 
An  important  problem  that  was  being 
solved  by  the  Zionists  was  the  fact  of 
the  existence  of  1.6  million  Palestini¬ 
ans  on  the  occupied  lands,  mostly  on 
the  West  Bank  and  in  the  Gaza  Strip 
(in  1979,  only  1.1  million  people  lived 
there).  The  exponents  of  the  “Jewish 
State”  argued  that  considering  the  ra¬ 
pid  population  growth  of  Palesti¬ 
nians  in  Israel  itself  and  the  big 
number  of  the  Arab  population  in  the 
occupied  territories,  in  the  event  of 
the  annexation  of  these  lands  ^  there 
would  be  a  catastrophic  change  in  the 
demographic  situation  and  Israel 
would  lose  its  Jewish  character,  thus 
putting  in  question  the  very  idea  of 
Zionism.  While  coming  out  for  indi¬ 
rect  annexation,  the  exponents -of  the- 
“Jewish  State”  at  the  same  time  did 
not  reject  the  idea  of  including  a  cer¬ 
tain  part  of  the  occupied  lands  in  the- 
Israeli  state. 


The  plans  of  Dayan  and  Allon  be¬ 
came  a  tangible  embodiment  of  the- 
idea  of  integrating  the  Arab  population 
in  Israel’s  economic  and  public  life 
and  of  annexing  the  occupied  Arab 
lands.  The  first  of  them  did  not  pro¬ 


vide  for  the  creation  of  Jewish  settle¬ 
ments  on  the  occupied  lands  in  the 
near  future  and  was  directed  at  the 
economic  integration  of  the  West  Bank 
and  the  Gaza  Strip.  Allon’s  plan  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  creation  of  an  enclave 
on  the  Jordan  river  Left  Bank  linkeef 
by  a  corridor  with  Jordan.  This  enclave,, 
planned  for  the,  Palestinians,  would 
border  on  the  eastern  part  of  the  West: 
Bank  with  Jewish  settlements^  which, 
would  define  Israel’s  border  with  Jor¬ 
dan. 

Begin’s  policy  in  respect  of  the 
“administrative  autonomy”  of  the 
West  Bank  and  the  Gaza  strip,  propo¬ 
sed  by  him  in  accordance  with  the 
Camp  David  agreements,  became  a- 
new  stage  in  the  creation  of  a  “Grea¬ 
ter  Israel”,  in  the  seizure  of  the  Aral> 
lands  and  driving  the  Palestinians* 
from  them. 

Quite  an  extensive  “national  ac¬ 
cord”  exists  in  Israel  concerning  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  occupied  lands  and  their 
annexation.  A  public  opinion  poll  con¬ 
ducted  early  in  1980  showed  that  50* 
per  cent  of  all  Israelis  supported  the- 
establishment  of  new  settlements  in 
the  occupied  territories  for  considera¬ 
tions  of  security,  while  19  per  cent' 
were  for  this  without  any  particular 
motivation.  The  striving  of  the  Israelis 
to  seize  Arab  lands  expresses  itself 
both  in  the  existing  state  ideology,  the 
chauvinistic  system  of  education  ancf 
propaganda,  and  in  the  practice  of 
the  Zionists.  Along  with  the  activiti- 
cs  of  political  parlies  to  colonise  Arab 
lands  (each  settlement  is  under  the 
control  of  some  party),  the  activities 
of  the  aggressive  para-rnilitary  reli¬ 
gious-fascist  “Gush  emunim”  organi¬ 
sation  that  enjoys  the  support  of  a 
considerable  part  of  the  population 
and  sets  up  settlements  on  the  West 
Bank  without  the  official  sanction  of 
the  authorities,  a  whole  system  of 
colonising  Arab  lands  exists  in  Israel. 
It  includes  the  Jewish  Agency  which 
has  a  special  Department  of  Settle¬ 
ment.  The  “Bank  leumi  le  Israel”, 
which  finances  the  Jewish  Agency, 
plays  a  tremendous  role  in  the  coloni¬ 
sation  of  Arab  lands.  Operating  in  Is¬ 
rael  is  the  Jewish  National  Foundation 
(JNF)  the  prime  purpose  of  which  is 
the  purchase  of  land.  It  shall  be  noted 
that  at  present  the  state  and  the  JNF 
control  18.8  million  dunams  (of  which 
14  per  cent  are  the  property  of  the 
JNF),  or  93  per  cent  of  the  entire 
territory  of  Israel  (within  the  1967 
borders),  and  1.5  million  dunams  of 
land  are  in  private  ownership. 
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Jointly  with  the  Department  of 
Settlements  of  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  World  Zionist  Organisation 
and  the  Department  of  Settlements  of 
the  Jewish  Agency,  theJNF  arranges 
and  directs  work  to  set  up  and  deve¬ 
lop  settlements  in  Israel  and  m  the 
occupied  territories.  The  organisation 
that  directly  colonises  Arab  lands,  be¬ 
sides  the  military  administration  of 
the  occupied  lands,  is  the  Israeli  Ljnd 
Department,  or  the  Joint  Committee 
for  Settlements,  that  functions  under 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  lea¬ 
ses  or  sells  land  in  towns  and  count¬ 
ryside  to  organisations  and  individu¬ 
als  of  Jewish  origin.  Its  activities  en¬ 
compass  the  territory  of  Israel  within 
the  1967  borders  and  the  occupied 
Arab  lands.  The  leadership  of  the  De- 
cartment  includes  seven  representati¬ 
ves  of  the  JNF  and  nine  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  ministries  of  agriculture, 
internal  affairs,  defence,  constructioii, 
transport  and  communications,  and 
finance.  The  Department  was  headed 
hy  prominent  Zionists,  including  the 
present  Defence  Minister  Sharon.  At 
the  same  time  the  JNF,  as  it  is  said 
in  its  statute,  “is  recognised  by  the 
•government  and  the  World  Zionist 
Organisation  as  an  important  instru¬ 
ment  of  expanding  the  territory  of  Is- 
rael”. 

By  using  various  means,  first  of  all 
naked  violence,  the  Israeli  Zionists 
seize  the  lands  of  Palestinian  Arabs. 
Data  about  the  correlation  of  land- 
ownership  in  Palestine  on  ^ 
the  proclamation  of  the  State  ot  Is¬ 
rael  shows  how  they  have  succeeded 
in  this.  In  1945,  Zionists  actually  did 
not  own  any  land  in  8  of  Palestine  s 
16  districts,  in  three  of  them  they 
owned  less  than  a  fifth  of  the  land, 
in  another  five,  not  more  than 


40  per  cent  of  the  land.  Today  the 
picture  is  totally  different:  in  Israel 
(within  the  boundaries  of  1967)  there 
is  no  land  belonging  to  Arabs  while 
on  the  West  Bank  of  the  Jordan,  Is¬ 
raelis  now  own  more  than  a  third  of 
all  land;  a  considerable  part  of  the 
land  on  the  Gaza  Strip  also  belongs 
to  Israelis,  Israel  uses  all  means  to 
expand  its  possessions  at  the  expen¬ 
se  of  Arabs.  The  Palestinian  people 
did  not  succumb  to  the  aggressor  and 
annually  on  March  30  mark  “The  Day 
of  Land  Defence”,  strongly  protesting 
against  their  expulsion  from  their 
homeland.  , 

All  the  organisations  engaged  m 
the  colonisation  of  Arab  lands  recog¬ 
nise  the  political  guidance  of  the 
World  Zionist  Organisation.  The  29th 
congress  of  the  WZO  was  held  in  Je¬ 


rusalem  in  1978  and  approved  Begin  s 
policy  of  setting  up  a  ramified  net¬ 
work  of  Jewish  settlements  in  the 
occupied  territories.  The  congress  con¬ 
centrated  on  discussing  the  demograph¬ 
ic  situation  in  the  country  and  work¬ 
ing  out  the  tactics  of  the  settlement 
policy  in  line  with  the  aim  of  creating 
a  Jewish  state  on  the  territory  of  the 
.  whole  of  Palestine. 

It  is  forecasted  by  Tel  Aviv  that 
by  2000  the  population  of  Israel  will 
reach  5.5  million,  of  them  4.3  million 
(76  per  cent)  Jews  and  1.2  million 
(24  per  cent)  Arabs.  According  to 
official  statistics  as  of  September  28, 
1981,  the  country  had  a  population  of 
3,968,000  of  which  653,000  or  16  per 
cent,  were  Arabs.  So  the  forecast  en¬ 
visages  a  considerable  growth  of  the 
Arab  population. 

Proceeding  from  racial  considera¬ 
tions  in  their  domestic  policy  the  Is¬ 
raeli  Zionists  are  prepared  to  take 
extreme  measures  to  prevent  a  growth 
of  the  Arab  population  in  the  country. 
It  is  apt  to  recall  here  the  plan  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  government  by  the  se¬ 
nior  official  representative  of  the  Mi¬ 
nistry  of  Internal  Affairs  in  Galilee, 
Koening.  It  noted  that  “their  increase 
[of  Arabs.  —  B.  Y.]  in  Galilee  threa¬ 
tens  our  rule  in  this  area”.  (Late^  in 
the  1970s  of  the  200,000  people  living 
in  that  area  145,000  were  Arabs). 
Koening  suggested  various  methods  of 
changing  the  demographic  situation 
there.  His  views  reflected  the  racist 
aims  of  the  government  and  were  at 
variance  with  the  official  declarations 
about  the  equality  of  citizens  in  the 
country.  The  abovementioned  docu¬ 
ment  evoked  a  “proper”  response  from 
the  Department  of  Settlements  of  the 
Jewish  Agency:  in  1979  it  started  the 
building  of  12  Jewish  settlements  in 
Galilee. 

The  Israeli  Zionists  are  trying  to 
change  the  demographic  situation  also 
by  other  measures  similar  to  the  mass 
expulsions  of  Arabs  from  Arab  teirito- 
rie^seized  in  1948.  As  reported’  by 
the  London  magazine  Middle  East  In- 
ternaiionaU  the  Israeli  establishment 
has  contingency,  plans  to  deport  700- 
800  thousand  Arabs  from  the  territory 
of  Israel.  It  was  thus  that  the  Zionists 
headed  by  Prime  Minister  David  Ben 
Gurion  “solved”  an  analogous  problem 
of  “the  unsatisfactory  balance  between 
the  Jewish  and  Arab  population”  and 
saw  to  it  that  more  than  2,000,000  Pa¬ 
lestinians  settled  in  Arab  countries, 
including  about  500,000  in  Lebanon. 

The  policy  of  genocide  in  respect 
of  the  Arab  people  of  Palestine,  the 
policy  of  annexing  Arab  lands  was  con- 
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demned  by  numerous  United  Nations 
decisions.  This  was  the  case  at  the 
emergency  special  session  of  the  UN 
General  Assembly  convened  in  De¬ 
cember  1981  to  study  the  question  of 
Israel’s  annexation  of  Syria’s  Golan 
Heights  and  in  June,  July  and  August 
1982  when  the  Security  Council  stu¬ 
died  the  question  of  curbing  the  Is¬ 
raeli  aggression  in  Lebanon. 

The  General  Assembly  stated  again 
that  the  seizure  of  Arab  lands  and 
their  annexation  convincingly  confirm 
the  fact  that  Israel  is  not  a  peacelov- 
ing  country  and  called  on  all  United 
Nations  member  countries  to  stop 
supplying  it  with  arms  and  military 
equipment,  to  suspend  any  economic, 
financial  and  technological  coopera¬ 
tion,  to  sever  diplomatic,  trade  and  cul¬ 
tural  relations  with  it,  so  as  to  ensure 
a  total  isolation  of  the  aggressor.  But 
as  before  the  United  States  voted 
against  the  United  Nations  decision 
and  defended  Tel  Aviv’s  expansionist 
policy. 

'  It  is  clear  that  this  support  for  Is¬ 
rael  fully  accords  with  the  interests 
of  American  imperialism’s  policy  of 
hegemonism  directed  against  the  na¬ 
tional  liberation  movement  of  the  Arab 
people  of  Palestine  and  the  vital  in¬ 
terests  of  Arab  countries. 


In  pursuance  of  reactionary  aims 
and  in  alliance  with  American  impe¬ 
rialism  the  world  Zionist  organisations 
which  express  the  interests  of  the  Je¬ 
wish  bourgeoisie  in  various  countries, 
turned  Israel  into  the  base  of  expan¬ 
sion  in  the  Middle  East  and  did  eve¬ 
rything  to  consolidate  Tel  Aviv’s  mi¬ 
litary  and  economic  potential. 

This  became  especially  obvious  af¬ 
ter  1978  when  the  Camp  David  accords 
were  signed  and  Israel,  on  concludir^ 
a  separate  treaty  with  Egypt,  succeed¬ 
ed  in  splitting  the  front  of  Arab 
states  opposing  its  aggression  A  new 
situation,  however,  was  created  by  tne 
absence  of  the  results  sought  by 
Washington  and  Tel  Aviv  under  the 
Camp  David  scenario — not  a  single 
Arab  country  supported  the  policy  ot 
separate  deals  with  Israel.  The  United 
States  tried  to  use  this  situation  to 
expand  its  military  presence  m  the 
Middle  East  by  sending  its  shock 
troops  of  the  rapid  deployment  Jorp 
to  Sinai,  as  part  of  the  so-called  mul¬ 
tinational  force  and  an  “arbiter  in 
the  circumstances  created  by  the  Is¬ 
raeli  aggression  in  Lebanon. 


After  Camp  David,  Israel  consoli¬ 
dated  its  military  cooperation  with  the 
United  Stales  still  further.  The  Amen- 
can-Israeli  memorandum  on  mutual 
understanding  in  the  field  of  strategic 
cooperation  was  signed  at  the  ^l^se 
of  1981.  This  document  shows  that  it 
is  only  by  drawing  on  the  aid  and 
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support  of  US  imperialism  that  Tel 
Aviv  can  pursue  its  policy  of  coloni¬ 
sation  of  Palestine  and  fulfil  its  reac¬ 
tionary  plans  of  creation  of  the  “Gre¬ 
ater  Israel”.  In  conditions  of  Israel’s 
growing  international  isolation  this 
memorandum  demonstrates .  the  full 
support  given  by  the  United  States  to 
Israel’s  policy  of  annexing  Arab  lands 
and  of  genocide  in  respect  of  the  Pa¬ 
lestinians.  The  American-Israeli  agree¬ 
ment  on  strategic  cooperation  also 
shows  that  the  United  States  and  Is¬ 
rael  are  trying  to  revive  the  Camp 
David  process  and  channel  it  into  the 
military-political  sphere,  into  the  sphe¬ 
re  of  military  actions  against  Arab 
countries  (this- being  most  patently 
demonstrated  by  Israel’s  aggression  in 
Lebanon),  to  use  the  American  mili¬ 
tary  presence  and  Israeli  militarism 
as  instruments  of  putting  pressure  on 
Arab  countries.  With  brutality  of  the 
nazi  butchers  the  Israeli  Zionists  killed 
tens  of  thousands  of  civilians  and  ren¬ 
dered  hundreds  of  thousands  homeless. 
The  destruction  of  Sabra  and  Shatila 
(the  Palestinian  refugees’  camps)  and 
the  tragedy  of  many  towns,  villages 
and  Palestinian  camps  in  the  south  of 
Lebanon,  razed  to  the  ground,  are  yet 
another  stage  in  the  Israeli-US  expan¬ 
sion  against  the  Arab  countries,  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  get  control  over  the  Arabs. 

But  these  attempts  are  vain.  Israel’s 
aggression  against  Lebanon  has  con¬ 
vincingly  shown  that  neither  the^  Camp 
David  separate  deals  nor  intimidation 
can  check  the  process  of  consolidating 
the  unity  of  the  Arab  nation  which  has 
every  possibility  to  give  a  fitting  rebuff 
to  the  unrestrained  plunder  and  merci¬ 
less  genocide  on  the  part  of  Israel. 
Having  exposed  their  predatory  make¬ 
up,  the  Israeli  expansionists  suffered  a 
political  and  moral  fiasco  in  Lebanon. 

The  tragic  events  in  Lebanori  have 
clearly  demonstrated  that  the  Zionists 
and  their  US  patrons  have  no  intention 
to  establish  peace  in  the  Middle 
which  can  only  be  achieved  through 
a  just  political  settlement  in  the  region. 

This  is  precisely  the  position  taken 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  On  16  September^ 
it  set  forth  a  constructive  programme 
of  normalising  the  situation  in  the 
Middle  East.  The  clear-cut  principles  of 
the  programme  are  as  follows:  non-ad¬ 
missibility  of  aggression  against,  and 
seizure  of,  other  peoples’  lands;  ensur¬ 
ing  to  the  Arab  people  of  Palestine  its 
inalienable  right  to  self-determination 
and  independent  statehood;  guarantee¬ 
ing  the  right  to  security  and  indepen¬ 
dent  statehood;  guaranteeing  the  right 
to  security  and  independent  develop¬ 
ment  to  all  the  states  of  the  region. 
The  implementataion  of  these  princi¬ 
ples  would  lead  to  peace  in  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  all  the  nations.  _  B 
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[Text] 


The  essential  and  rather  rapid  chan¬ 
ges  occurring  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
engendered  by  both  socio-economic 
and  political  shifts  and  the  global  pro¬ 
cesses  are  linked  with  liberation  from 
imperialist  and  neocolonial  exploita¬ 
tion  and  dependence  which  contributes 
to  the  greater  independence  of  deve¬ 
loping  countries  in  international  rela¬ 
tions,  and  to  their  significance  in  world 

^  At  the  turn  of  the  1980s,  the  Indi¬ 
an  Ocean  area  has  been  characterised 
by  intensified  anti-imperialist  trends 
which  have  made  themselves  felt  to  a 
particularly  great  extent  in  the  politics 
of  the  states  opposing  the  Camp  Da¬ 
vid  deal  and  the  ''strategic  coopera¬ 
tion"  between  Israel  and  the  USA.  The 
more  vigorous  struggle  being  waged 
by  the  nonaligned  countries  against 
the  imperialist-supported  racist  regime 
of  South  Africa  has  also  exerted  a  po¬ 
sitive  influence  on  the  structure  of  in¬ 
ternational  relations  in  the  region.  Cer¬ 
tain  changes  in  the  foreign  policy  of 
ASEAN  have  also  been  registered, 
though  the  stand  taken  by  its  members 
regarding  a  number  of  world  issues  is 
marked  by  serious  differences. 

However,  the  negative  changes  in 
the  structure  of  international  relations 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  area  were  exacer¬ 
bated  in  the  latter  half  of  the  1970s, 
stemming  above  all  from  the  milita¬ 
ristic,  aggressive  trends  in  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  USA.  The  fear  of  the  im¬ 
minent,  objectively  predetermined  pro¬ 
gressive  changes,  including  in  the  co¬ 
untries  of  the  Indian  Ocean  region, 
which  shook  the  entire  system  of  im¬ 
perialist  foreign  policy  ties  set  up 
there  In  the  1950s-1960s,  have  conside¬ 
rably  shrunk  the  sphere  of  imperialist 


domination.  This  fear  has  brought  to 
life  the  notorious  theory  of  the  "arch 
of  instability",  or  the  "arch  of  crises" 
by  Zbigniew  Brzezinski,  as  well  as  at¬ 
tempts  by  the  US  administration,  aided 
by  the  mailed  fist  of  the  rapid  deploy¬ 
ment  forces,  to  check  the  further  deve¬ 
lopment  of  processes  which  are  not  to 
the  liking  of  imperialism.  The  desire 
for  confrontation  with  world  socialism 
and  attempts  to  gain  strategic  milita¬ 
ry  superiority  over  “the  USSR,  jprimari- 
ly  in  the  field  of  nuclear  missiles,  lo¬ 
oms  large  in  the  American  strategy. 

Such  is  the  main  content  of  the 
"Carter  doctrine"  and  the  ideas  and 
practice  of  Ronald  Reagan,  bringing  to 
mind  the  worst  days  of  the  cold  war, 
which  are  also  intended  for  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  From  the 
concepts  of  Harold  Brown  on  the 
need  to  wage  "a  war  and  a  half"  (a 
"small  war"  in  Asia)  to  the  ideas  of 
Caspar  Weinberger  about  "two  and  a 
half  wars"  (a  "small"  and  a  "big"  war 
in  Asia),  and  to  the  latter's  maniacal 
thesis  on  being  prepared  for  "any 
number  of  wars  in  any  place  of  the 
world",  and,  finally,  to  the  thesis  of 
Ronald  Reagan  on  the  "acceptability" 
of  a  nuclear  war  are  examples  of  the 
buildup  of  militaristic  hysteria  within 
the  US  administration. 

In  implementing  this  adventurist  fo¬ 
reign  policy,  imperialism  is  seeking  to 
draw  the  developing  countries  info  an 
aggressive  militarist  policy  and  an  un¬ 
bridled  arms  race  fraught  with  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  regi¬ 
on.  The  imperialists  have  staked  on  the 
use  and  aggravation  of  religious,  na¬ 
tional,  territorial  and  other  contradirfi- 
ons  and  disputes  among  the  developing 
countries,  on  the  intensification  and  in- 
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cHement  of  local  conflicts  (between 
Somalia  and  Ethiopia,  Iran  and  j'’®'!' 
and  so  on),  on  "controlling”  and  gui¬ 
ding"  them  in  the  interests  of  reactio¬ 
nary  imperialist  forces,  and  on  the 
splitting  and  emasculation  of  the  non- 
aligned  movement. 

The  Indian  Ocean,  the  Persian  Gulf 
above  all,  the  whole  of  the  Middle 
East  and  Southwest  Asia,  have  been 
proclaimed  a  new,  "third  strategic  zo¬ 
ne"  (alongside  Western  Europe  and 
the  Far  East)  of  military  confrontation 
between  imperialism  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  An  attempt  is  being  made  to 
convert  the  Indian  Ocea,  too,  into  an 
arena  of  direct  military  confrontation 
between  imperialism  and  world  socia¬ 
lism  and  the  national  liberation  move¬ 
ment.  .  , 

There  is  a  growing  desire  on  the 
part  of  aggressive  Imperialist  quarters 
to  resort  to  military  interference  under 
changes  in  international  relations  in  the 
region.  The  making  of  hasty  and  risky 
decisions  by  the  US  above  all,  in  tho¬ 
se  "crisis  situations"  created  by  the 
imperialists  in  "vital  zones"  thousands 
of  kilometres  away  from  the  territories 
of  imperialist  states  are  becoming  much 
more  likely.  They  are  thus  blatantly 
trampling  under  foot  the  generally  re¬ 
cognised  standards  of  international  law, 
primarily  the  sovereign  rights  of  the 
developing  states  located  there. 

Among  the  new  elements  in  US  mi¬ 
litarist  strategy  in  the  region  are  the- 
following:  ,  ,  . 

—introduction  of  US  forward-based 
strategic  nuclear  forces  and  their  sta¬ 
tioning  on  a  permanent  basis  as  a  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  global  arms  race; 

— considerable  increase  and  quali¬ 
tative  change  in  the  constant  direct 
US  military  presence  along  different 

—finally,  the  stationing  of  the  ra¬ 
pid  deployment  force  which  presents 
a  direct  threat  to  the  coastal  states, 
in  case  "crisis  situations"  emerge. 

Long  before  the  beginning  of  the 
developments  around  Afghanistan  whicW- 
are  posed  as  the  "main  reason"  for  or 
"justification"  of  the  US  militarist  cour¬ 
se,  i.  e.,  back  in  the  early  1970s  (with¬ 
out  dealing  at  length  with  the  history 
of  the  military  bases  and  the  CENTO 
and  SEATO  blocs)  serious  measures- 
were  being  taken  by  the  USA  to  mi¬ 
litarise  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  anti-In¬ 
dian  action  by  the  US  Navy  in  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  in  1971  during  the  military 
conflict  between  India  and  Pakistan  is 
a  case  in  point. 

In  the  mid-1970s,  signs  of  military 
activity  in  the  Indian  Ocean  were  cle¬ 


arly  seen:  the  formation  of  an  Infra¬ 
structure  of  bases  to  meet  Washing¬ 
ton's  strategic  aims;  regular  calls  to 
local  ports  by  the  shock  groups  of  US 
Navy  warships,  including  aircraft  carri¬ 
ers;  and  the  conducting  of  military 
exercises. 

After  the  USA  unilaterally  refused  to 
hold  negotiations  with  the  USSR  on  the 
limitation  of  military  activities  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  the  infrastructure  of  ba¬ 
ses  belonging  to  the  US  and  its  allies 
was  developed  at  a  higher  pace,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  latter  half  of  1978  and  the 
«arjy  half  of  1979.  The  aircraft  carriers 
of  the  US  Navy  which  are  the  slrate- 
gic  nucleus  of  the  Pentagon  armed 
forces  in  the  region  were  brought  in 
on  a  more  permanent  basis. 

The  years  1980  and  1981  clearly  de¬ 
monstrated  the  trends  toward  station¬ 
ing  US  Navy  and  landing  forces  units 
on  a  permanent  basis,  as  well  as 
shington's  urge  to  implement,  a  further 
escalation  of  its  military  presence  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  in  the  coming  years. 

For  example,  since  the  mid-1970s, 
3n  conformity  with  the  official  decisions 
of  the  US  government,  Diego  Garcia 
has  been  turned  into  a  major  US  mi¬ 
litary  strategic  base. 

Data  on  the  unprecedented  concent¬ 
ration  of  US  aircraft  carriers  ip  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf  and  the  Arabian  Sea  betwe¬ 
en  1978  and  1980  intended  to  put  pres¬ 
sure  on  Iran  and  accomplish  a  counter¬ 
revolutionary  coup  there  are  widely 
known.  The  same  is  true  of  these  ships 
constant  plying  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
of.  the  plans  to  create  a  US  5th  Fleet 

there.  ...  .. 

The  USA  has  been  involving  its 
allies  from  various  blocs— Great  Brita¬ 
in,  Australia,  the  FRG,  and  others— In 
that  policy.  A  considerable  number  of 
French  warships  are  present  In  the  In¬ 
dian  Ocean  also  on  a  permanent  ba- 

^'*’ln  a  bid  to  make  ANZUS  and  AN- 
ZUK.  more  active,  Washington  is  trying 
to  build  up  the  military  efforts  of  Au¬ 
stralia  and  New  Zealand,  to  use  and 
link  up  their  military  bases  into  a 
single  network  with  its  own  bases  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Pacific,  to 
militarise  ASEAN  and  intensify  its  le¬ 
vel  of  confrontation  with  the  countries 
of  Indochina. 

Gaining  access  to  military  bases  in 
Oman,  Kenya  and  Somalia,  using  bases 
in  Saudi  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Israel,  and 
rendering  large-scale  military  aid  to 
the  abovementioned  states  eloquently 
characterise  the  US  militarist  line  at  the 
turn  of  the  1980s.  The  participation  of 
the  troops  of  the  United  States  and  oth- 
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er  NATO  countries  in  the  'Mnternatio- 
nal"  forces  in  Sinai  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  Camp  David  deal  is  a  lo¬ 
gic  development  of  such  a  line  which 
is  provocative  with  respect  to  the^  majo¬ 
rity  of  the  countries  in  the  region. 

In  Bahrein  the  US  has  its  Jeifur  ba¬ 
se  which  serves  American  warships  and 
reconnaissance  planes.  Tn  Oman,  Wa¬ 
shington  uses  Es-Elbe,  Tamrante  and 
Masira  air  bases,  and  naval  bases  in 
Matrah  and  Salala  as  well.  In  Kenya, 

US  armed  forcej  have  at  their  dispo¬ 
sal  the  Mombasli  port  and  the  Nanyu- 
ki  and  Embakasa  air  bases,  and  in  So¬ 
malia,  the  Berbera  and  Mogadishu 
ports. 

The  Pentagon  attaches  special  Im¬ 
portance  to  Australia  where  it  has 
communication  centres  of  the  US  Navy 
in  Nc^rth-Wesf-Cape  and  ground  track¬ 
ing  stations  in  Alice  Springs  and  Wo- 
omera.  The  US  Navy  Command  plans  to 
build  a  new  base  in  Western  Australia, 
which  will  serve  the  US  fleet  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  on  a  permanent  basis.  At 
present,  US  strategic  aviation  has  its 
aircraft  at  the  airports  in  Darwin  ai^ 
Lirmont,  whereas  missile-carrying  sub¬ 
marines  are  based  in  the  Cockburn 
Sound  Port  at  the  Indian  Ocean  coast. 

US  partnership  with  the  racist  regime 
of  South  Africa  provides  the  USA  with 
fresh  opportunities  to  use  the  naval  ba¬ 
se  in  Simonstown.  . 

The  Pentagon  displays  much  int^ 
rest  in  Egypt.  According  to  the  Arab 
press,  the  USA  is  building  two  milita¬ 
ry  bases  there:  in  Ras-Banas  and  riear 
Mersa-Matruh.  One  of  them  is  to  be 
used  by  the  Pentagon  to  stockpile  nuc¬ 
lear  weapons,  while  the  other  is  inten¬ 
ded  for  chemical  and  bacteriological 
weapons.  Washington  also  plans  to 
build  a  big  military  air  field  in  Ras-Ba- 
nas  and  an  electronic  tracking  centre  in 
El  'Alamein,  which  will  consist  of  po¬ 
werful  radar  installations  and  a  station 
for  processing  information  obtained 
from  its  spy  satellites. 

The  Pentagon  is  bending  every 
effort  to  build  naval  and  air  bases  in 
Saudi  Arabia,  Pakistan,  the  Sudan,  Ban¬ 
gladesh,  Sri  Lanka  and  Djibouti. 

A  real  alternative  to  the  alarming  . 
situation  that  has  taken  shape  in  the 
area  is  the  proposal  made  by  the  non- 
aligned  countries  to  create  a  zone  of 
peace  in  the  region,  a  proposal  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  accordance  with  a  proposal  ma¬ 
de  by  a  group  of  nonaligned  countries, 
including  India,  Sri  Lanka,  Madagascar 
and  others,  in  1971,  the  26th  UN  Gene¬ 
ral  Assembly  adopted  a  well-known 
Declaration  of  the  Indian  Ocean  as  a 


Zone  of  Peace.  To  prepare  for  practical 
measures  to  translate  this  declaration 
into  reality,  the  27th  UN  General  As¬ 
sembly  in  1972  adopted  a  decision  to 
set  up  a  UN  Special  Committee  on  the 
Indian  Ocean.  The  1979  Meeting  of  the 
Littoral  and  Hinterland  States  of  the 
region,  was  another  step  in  implement¬ 
ing  the  idea  of  converting  the  Indian 
Ocean  into  a  ions'  of  peace.  It  adopt¬ 
ed  the  Principles  of  Agreement  on  the 
Implementation  of  the  Declaration  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  as  a  Zone  of  Peace.  In 
1979,  the  34th  UN  General  Assembly 
passed  a  decision  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  above  said 
Meeting  on  holding  an  international 
conference  on  the  Indian  Ocean  in 
Colombo  (Sri  Lanka)  in  1981.  The  pre¬ 
paration  of  this  conference  was  entru¬ 
sted  to  a  UN  Special  Committee  on  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

Since  June  1980,  the  UN  Special 
Committee  on  the  Indian  Ocean  has 
been  examining  practical  problems  of 
preparing  an  international  conference, 
above  all  the  essence  of  the  concept 
of  creating  a  zone  of  peace  in  that 
area,  including  problems  of  foreign  mi¬ 
litary  presence,  nuclear  weapons,  pea¬ 
ceful  settlement  of  disputes,  and  so  on. 

The  discussion  demonstrated  the 
closeness  of  the  stance  taken  by  the 
USSR  and  other  socialist  countries  with 
that  of  the  majority  of  the  Indiarr  Oce¬ 
an  states.  At  the  same  time,  the  USA, 
Great  Britain,  Australia  and  some  other 
western  states  joined  the  discussion 
from  obviously  militaristic  positions  and 
spared  no  efforts  to  frustrate  the  UN 
decision  on  the  convocation  of  an  iri- 
ternational  UN  Conference  on  the  Indi¬ 
an  Ocean.  A  similar  stand  was  taken 
by  Japan.  Aware  that  this  conference 
might  well  promote  the  disclosure  of 
the  militaristic  positions  of  the  United 
States  and  its  allies,  the  Western  coun¬ 
tries  thwarted  its  holding  in  1981,  with 
the  developments  around  Afghanistan 
as  a  false  pretext.  The  36th  UN  Gene¬ 
ral  Assembly  reaffirmed  the  need  to 
convene  the  conference  no  later  than 
the  first  half  of  1983.  However,  the  USA 
and  its  allies  are  going  out  of  their 
way  to  prevent  this  forum  from  being 
held. 

Of  course,  the  USSR  does  not  deny 
that  it  has  Its  own  state  Interests  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  region,  which,  howe¬ 
ver,  in  no  way  contradict  the  concept 
of  the  zone  of  peace,  and  have  noth¬ 
ing  in  common  with  US  claims  to  zo¬ 
nes  of  "vital  interests".  The  Soviet  Uni¬ 
on  cannot  be  indifferent  to  whether  the 
Indian  Ocean  becomes  an  arena  of  pea- 
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ceful  cooperation  of  states  or  a  scene 
of  confrontation.  The  creation  of  a  zone 
of  peace  in  this  region  not  so  far  away 
from  the  southern  borders  of  the  USSR 
would  undoubtedly  promote  the  streng¬ 
thening  of  the  Soviet  Union's  security. 
On  the  contrary,  the  whipping  up  of 
tension  and  the  expansion  of  the  milita¬ 
ry  presence  of  the  USA  and  other 
non-littoral  countries  there  would  incre¬ 
ase  the  threat  to  the  USSR's  security 
from  the  south. 

The  Soviet  Union  approaches  certain 
concrete  aspects  of  the  proposals  made 
by  the  littoral  states  in  conformity  with 
this  stand.  It  supports  their  demands 
that  all  foreign  military  bases  in  the  In¬ 
dian  Ocean  be  eliminated  and  that  nuc¬ 
lear  and  other  weapons  of  mass  destru¬ 
ction  be  not  stationed  there.  These  sta¬ 
tes  also  insist  that  the  nuclear  powers 
should  undertake  not  to  use  nuclear 
weapons  against  the  littoral  and  conti¬ 
nental  states  and  that  they  should  refrain 
from  stationing  armed  forces  and  ar¬ 
maments  which  would  threaten  the  so¬ 
vereignty,  territorial  integrity  and  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  states. 

Thus,  from  the  general  political 
viewpoint,  i.  e.,  that  of  the  struggle  for 
spreading  military  detente  to  different 
areas  of  the  world,  and  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  its  national  interests,  the  USSR 
consistently  supports  the  conversion  of 
the  Indian  Ocean  into  a  zone  of  peace. 

The  Soviet  Union's  stand  with  res¬ 
pect  to  ensuring  peace,  stability  and  se¬ 
curity  in  the  Indian  Ocean  was  elucida¬ 
ted  by  Leonid  Brezhnev  in  his  speech 
to  the  Indian  Parliament  in  December 

1980  and  reaffirmed  by  the  26th  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  CPSU.  "The  Soviet  Uni¬ 
on,"  Leonid  Brezhnev  emphasised, 
"firmly  supports  the  Idea  of  converting 
the  Indian  Ocean  into  a  zone  of  peace. 
We  are  prepared  to  work  actively  in 
this  direction  with  the  other  states  con¬ 
cerned.  We  maintain  that  the  Indian 
Ocean  was  and  continues  to  be  the 
sphere  of  vital  interests  of  states  locat¬ 
ed  on  its  shores,  and  not  of  any  other 
states." 

It  was  pointed  out  in  the  joint  Sovi- 
et-lndian  declaration  signed  by  Leonid 
Brezhnev  and  Indira  Gandhi  In  Decem¬ 
ber  1980  that  the  two  countries  Insist  on 
eliminating  all  the  foreign  military  and 
naval  bases  in  that  area,  such  as  Diego 
Garcia,  that  they  stress  the  inadmissibi¬ 
lity  of  setting  up  any  new  bases  and 
denounce  any  attempts  to  build  up  fo¬ 
reign  military  presence  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  irrespective  of  the  pretext  un¬ 
der  which  it  might  be  done.  The  parties 
also  stated  their  readiness  to  collabora¬ 
te  for  the  sake  of  the  early  implementa¬ 


tion  of  the  UN  declaration  proclaiming 
the  Indian  Ocean  a  zone  of  peace. 

The  Soviet  Union  highly  appreciates 
the  realistic  approach  of  the  Indian  go¬ 
vernment  to  key  international  issues, 

I.  Gandhi's  contribution  to  the  struggle 
for  peace  and  security  of  nations  and 
against  imperialism,  neocolonialism  and 
racism. 

In  his  speech  at  the  17th  Congress 
of  Soviet  Trade  Unions  held  in  March 
1982,  Leonid  Brezhnev  set  forth  an  ex¬ 
tremely  important  new  peace  proposal 
which  also  bears  on  the  Indian  Ocean. 
"We  hold  in  general,"  Leonid  Brezhnev 
said,  "that  the  world  situation  requires 
utmost  restraint  of  the  two  opposing 
blocs  of  states  in  their  military  activity. 
We  would  be  ready,  for  example,  to 
j;each  an  agreement  on  a  mutual  restric¬ 
tion  of  activifles  of  the  navies.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  we  would  deem  it  possible  to 
agree  that  the  missile-carrying  subma¬ 
rines  of  the  two  sides  would  be  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  present-day  vast  areas 
of  combat  patrol  and  their  navigation  be 
limited  by  mutually  agreed  upon  fronti¬ 
ers.  We  would  be  also  ready  to  discuss 
the  spread  of  confidence-building  mea¬ 
sures  to  seas  and  oceans,  especially  to 
areas  with  the  most  heavily  travelled 
sea  routes.  In  a  nutshell,  we  favour 
a  greater  part  of  the  World  Oceart 
becoming  a  zone  of  peace  in  the  near 
future." 

Leonid  Brezhnev's  answer  to  the  let¬ 
ter  from  Australian  peace  supporters  in 
which  he  confirmed  the  Soviet  Union's 
willingness  at  any  time  to  continue  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  the  USA  on  the  limitati¬ 
on  of  the  military  activities  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  evoked  a  broad  response. 

These  proposals  were  met  with  gre¬ 
at  interest  by  the  peaceloving  public 
throughout  the  world.  Today,  this  pub¬ 
lic  has  come  to  play  an  ever  greater 
role  in  the  struggle  for  disarmament,  in 
particular  for  converting  the  Indian 
Ocean  into  a  zone  of  peace  and  for 
eliminating  pro-imperialist  military  ba¬ 
ses  there. 

In  the  course  of  the  Sovlet-Indian 
talks  .  during  Prime  Minister  of  India: 
Indira  Ghandi's  visit  to  Moscow  last 
September  Leonid  Brezhnev  reiterated, 
that  the  weakening  of  military  tension* 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  should  be  achieved^ 
along  the  lines  of  implementing  the 
proposals  set  forth  by  the  littoral  coun¬ 
tries  on  its  conversion  Into  a  zone  oF 
peace,  and  expressed  again  the  Soviet 
Union's  readiness  for  holding  any  ne¬ 
gotiations  on  the  problems  of  the  In¬ 
dian  Ocean — bilateral  and  multilateral — 
with  all  countries  concerned  on  the* 
basis  of  full  equality  and  equal  security.. 
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[Text] 

The  Philippines  is  one  of  the  few  developing  nations 
to  have  made  essential  headway  in  expanding  its  pro¬ 
ductive  forces  in  the  seventies  as  the  world  capitalist 
economy  grew  increasingly  plagued  with  crises.  The  gross^ 
internal  product  (GIP)  in  constant  prices  almost  doubled 
over  the  decade,  whereas  the  gross  national  product 
(GNP,  very  close  in  size  to  GIP)  per  capita  comprised 
1.862  pesos  in  1979  as  compared  to  1,428  pesos  in  1972 
and  736  pesos  in  1965.  In  1980  the  same  indicator  in 
•current  prices  was  equal  to  5,660  pesos  (or  $755). 

The  fast  growth  of  the  Philippine  economy  was  ex¬ 
plained,  to  a  large  measure,  if  not  predominantly,  by 
the  much  more  energetic  interference  of  the  state  into 
•economic  processes,  more  effective  planning,  greater  aid 
to  development,  extensive  encouragement  and  diversifica- 
iion  of  exports,  and  heavy  investment  (private  and  pub¬ 
lic)  in  the  national  economy:  from  1972  to  1979  they 
increased  in  real  indicators  from  11.6  billion  to  63,4  bil¬ 
lion  pesos.  A  significant  contributory  factor  was  the 
discovery  of  oil  fields  on  the  coastal  shelf.  Though  they 
have  only  been  worked  since  1979  and  they  account  for 
only  5-10  per  cent  of  the  country’s  needs  in  liquid  fuel, 
they  save  the  country  a  good  deal  of  hard-to-get  foreign 
currency.  Another  favourable  factor  was  enough  skilled 
technicians  and  engineers,  due  to  a  well-developed  system 
of  training  and  education. 

As  the  main  economic  sectors  developed  more  or  less 
evenly,  the  GIP  pattern  did  not  undergo  any  radical 
changes.  A  certain  red^tion  in  the  relative  share  of  agri¬ 
culture  (from  29.4  to  26  per  cent)  and  services,  trade  and 
transport  grouped  in  Philippine  statistics  under  one  hea¬ 
ding  (from  42,9  to  38,7  per  cent)  was  compensated  for 
by  a  respective  increase  in  heavy  industry  and  constructi¬ 
on  (from  30.1  to  35.2  per  cent).  ^ 

Noticeable  changes  have  taken  place  m  agriculture, 
which  in  many  respects  continues  to  be  the  backbone  of 
the  country’s  national  economy.  A  land  reform  and  in¬ 
tensified  production  made  for  a  rapid  growth  in  many 
crops,  specifically,  paddy,  the  Philippines’  staple  food 
product.  In  1965  its  output  was  1.7  million  tons.  This 
figure  rose  to  5.1  million  tons  in  1972,  to  7.3  million  tons 
in  1979,  to  7.706  million  tons  in  1980.  The  average  yield 


over  this  period  almost  trebled,  owing  largely  to  expan¬ 
sion  of  irrigated  acreage  (1.3  million  hectares  in  1979 
as  opposed  to  616,000  in  1970).  For  the  first  time  in 
many  decades,  the  Philippines  is  self-sufficient  in  rice 
and  even  exports  it.  In  1972,  for  example,  the  country 
imported  a  $600  million  worth  of  rice;  by  1977  it  had 
considerable  surpluses;  and  in  1977-1979  it  exported 
some  450,000  tons. 

As  to  the  industrial  sector,  the  most  remarkable  po¬ 
sitive  changes  occurred  in  the  pattern  of  the  manufactu¬ 
ring  industry,  where  enterprises,  according  to  the 
latest  official  data,  numbered  9,500  (five  or  more  wor¬ 
kers)  in  1977  as  compared  to  2,500  in  1974.  Their  added 
value  share  in  the  manufacturing  industry  as  a  whole 
was  39  per  cent,  fixed  assets  constituted  41  per  cent,  and 
annual  investments  equalled  44  per  cent.  Employment  in 

these  new  industrial  enlerpriscs  has  reached  535,000  (as 
opposed  to  104,000  in  1974),  while  in  the  manufacturing 
industry  as  a  whole,  it  almost  doubled.  In  1975-1979  its 
average  annual  rates  of  production  growth  hit  the  8.3  per 
cent  mark  as  compared  with  6.4  per  cent  in  1967-1972. 
Though  still  the  prevailing  medium,  small-size  and  han¬ 
dicraft  enterprises  are  being  steadily  and  rapidly  ousted 
by  larger  businesses.  Electrical  instruments  and  devices, 
chemicals  and  metal-working  are  the  key  lines  of'  pro¬ 
duction  in  heavy  industry. 

Foreign  trade  has  been  characterised  by  a  sharp 
rise  both  in  exports  (from  $1.1  billion  in  1970  to  $5.8 
billion  in  1980)  indicative  of  the  country’s  increased  pro¬ 
ductive  capacities,  and  in  imports  demonstrative  of  the 
vigorous  efforts  to  modernise  the  economy  and  of  the 
enlarged  foreign  currency  potential. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  exports,  particularly  over 
the  past  five  years,  was  rapid  diversification  and  a  growth 
of  non-traditional  products  (those  whose  sales  did 
not  exceed  $5  million  in  1968).  In  1970,  the  five  major 
traditional  export  articles— coconut  oil,  copra,  sugar,  cop¬ 
per  concentrate  and  timber— accounted  for  75  per  cent 
of  all  exports;  in  1978  this  index  fell  to  40,  whereas  the 
share  of  non-traditional  export  products  (knitted  goods 
and  garments,  electrotechnical  goods,  leather  products 
and  footwear,  chemicals  and  furniture)  skyrocketed  from 
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€.7  per  cent  in  1972  to  over  50  per  cent  in  1980  This 
impressive  growth  of  cost  volume  could  be  achieved  only 

through  diversification.  .  .  '  i  a  i 

The  rapid  growth  of  infrastructure  also  reflects  the 
Philippines’  intensive  economic  growth.  Specifically,  the 
country’s  network  of  highways  was  extended  from  55,400 
km  in  1965  to  77,300  km  in  1972,  to  129,200  km  in  1979 
which  has  involved  remote,  formerly  inaccessible  areas  in 
the  commodity-money  process.  Sea  and  air  transport,  as 
well  as  communications  have  also  made  headway. 


The  Philippines’  economic  achievements  seem  particu¬ 
larly  impressive  against  a  background  of  unmvourable 
domestic  and,  specifically,  international  events.  The  coun¬ 
try  was  hit  hard  by  the  fuel  and  energy  crisis,  it  had 
to  pay  more  than  $30  per  barrel  of  imported  oil  (the 
major  source  of  its  energy  resources)  in 
of  1980  as  compared  to  $1.9  in  1972.  In  1980,  oil  im¬ 
ports  cost  it  $2,100  million,  or  over  $800  million  more 
than  in  1979,  though  the  physicd  volume  of  imported 
oil  remained  roughly  the  same.  From  1973  to  1980  an 
8  per  cent  decrease  in  the  physical  volume  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  oil  imports  was  concurrent  with  a  910  per  cent 
increase  in  their  cost.  The  $2,090  million  which  the  Phi¬ 
lippines  paid  for  imported  oil  in  the  first  nine  months 
of  1981  alone  comprised  39  per  cent  of  its  total  import 

^°^The  Philippines  were  not  in  a  position  to  meet  this 
skyrocketing  rise  in  oil  import  costs  with  an  adequate 
increase  in  foreign  currency  earnings.  Despite  a  general 
upswing  in  the  country’s  exports,  their  rate  of  growth 
in  certain  years  was  low  due  to  unfavourable  world  pri¬ 
ces  for  some  staples,  traditional  for  the  country.  This 
artificial  level  of  prices  was  often  maintained  by  Western 
industrial  nations,  the  Philippines’  major  trade  partners. 
For  example,  prices  for  sugar  (a  major  Philippine  export 
article  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  past  decade)  fell 
from  30  to  6  cents  per  lb.  over  1974-1978  because  of  US 
refusal  to  join  the  International  Sugar  Agreement.  Con- 
sequently,  the  Philippines’  sugar  export  earnings  plumme- 
ted  over  these  years  from  $737  millon  to  $197  million, 
or  more  than  3.7-fold,  sending  this  product  to  the  fourth 
or  fifth  place  in  the  export  pattern.  Prices  of  sugar  began 
to  climb  only  in  1980,  but  the  prices  for  coconut  palm 
products  and  tropical  timber  which  had  been  on  the  up 
for  several  preceding  years  recently  went  down. 

In  general,  the  terms  of  trade  (export-import  prices 
ratio)  have  been  almost  continually  unfavourable  to  the 
Philippines  which  has  had  to  spend  an  ever  greater  part 
of  its  export  earnings  to  purchase  just  the  same  amount 
of  import  goods.  Towards  the  late  1970s,  the  index  num¬ 
ber  of  export-import  prices  had  dropped  to  70  as  against 
100  in  1972,  and  the  tendency  continued  more  intensi¬ 
vely  into  1980.  i  .  1  £ 

And,  finally,  the  country’s  efforts  to  enlarge  its  fo¬ 
reign  currency  income  run  into  the  Western  powers  di¬ 
scrimination  against  a  series  of  Philippine  goods,  parti¬ 
cularly  industrial,  the  most  promising  and,  therefore,  the 
most  important  part  of  the  country’s  exports.  This  discri¬ 
mination  not  only  limits  the  Philippines’  sales  on  the 
major  markets,  but  also  checks  the  development  of  its 
young  manufacturing  industry.  This  discrimination  affects 
textile  products,  first  and  foremost.  The  US,  the  Com¬ 
mon  Market  countries,  Canada  and  Australia,  which  buy 


90  per  cent  of  the  Philippine-made  garments  have  set 
quantitative  restrictions  on  their  imports  combined  with 
high  customs  tariffs.  A  system  of  import  quotas  for  Phi¬ 
lippine-made  footwear  is  operative  in  Japan  and  Canada; 
it  will  probably  be  introduced  in  the  other  abovementio- 
ned  countries.  Australia  has  imposed  restrictions  on  im¬ 
ports  of  Philippine  handicrafts,  ceramic  bathroom  equip¬ 
ment  and  plywood;  Britain,  France  and  West  Germany 
have  imposed  similar  restrictions  on  foodstuffs,  specifical¬ 
ly  fruit  juices;  and  New  Zealand,  on  furniture  and  other 
wooden  articles.  Discrimination  against  certain  Philippine 
goods  and  the  continued  instability  of  their  chief  buyers’ 
markets  have  reduced  the  country’s  export  earnings  (in 
1981  as  compared  to  1980)  from  such  staples  as  sugar, 
timber  and  iron  ores. 

The  high  rates  of  interest  on  Western  countries*  large 
loans  are  also  a  heavy  burden  for  the  Philippines. 

These  external  factors  stand  out  among  many  others 
that  have  been  adversely  affecting  the  Philippine  economy 
since  the  end  of  the  past  decade.  In  1980,  the  rate  of 
GIP  growth  fell  to  4.7  per  cent,’  i.  e.,  below  the  1972  le¬ 
vel  (in  between  it  fluctuated  from  5.3  to  8.7  per  cent) 
with  the  country’s  adverse  balance  ' of  payment  reaching 
$350  million.  In  1981,  the  imbalance  hit  the  record  figure 
of  $560  million  which  sent  the  worried  government  into 
speeded-up  search  for  foreign  loans.  By  the  late  1980  the 
country’s  foreign  debt  increased  to  almost  $12,000  million 
(with  roughly  $2  million  added  in  the  course  of  the 
year)  and  continued  to  climb  to  $15,800  million  in  1981. 
Public  foreign  currency  reserves  dropped  from  $3,155  mil¬ 
lion  in  1980  to  $2,573  millon  in  1981.  The  unprecedented 
hikes  in  imported  oil  products’  prices  (in  1980  they 
doubled)  liit  hard  the  country’s  industry,  transport  and  pub¬ 
lic  finances  and  accelerated  the  rates  of  inflation  to  19 
per  cent. 

In  the  opinion  of  some  Philippine  economists  inflation, 
which  has  become  the  country’s  “enemy  number  one’’,  has 
an  immediate  devaluating  effect  on  the  peso  (a  38  per 
cent  decline  in  the  exchange  value  by  the  late  1979  as 
against  1972)  and  lowers  the  living  standards  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  population. 

Devaluation  of  the  local  currency  has  increased  the 
cost  of  industrial  and  infrastructure  projects  already  un¬ 
der  construction  or  those  in  the  blueprints;  the  shortage 
of  funds  for  financing  made  the  government  seriously 
reconsider  the  development  plan  for  1978-1982.  In  fact, 
it  has  been  replaced  by  a  new  economic  programme  made 
public  in  October  1979  and  later  supplemented  with  ad¬ 
ditional  provisions  relating  to  energy. 


The  new  programme  envisages  concentrated  state 
efforts  to  achieve  three  objectives.  First,  to  develop  in¬ 
dustries  and  enterprises  for  manufacturing  finished  and 
semi-finished  products  in  the  next  five  years.  Second,  to 
step  up  exports  as  energetically  as  possible  to  earn  more 
foreign  currency  for  financing  industrialisation  and  meet¬ 
ing  the  country’s  other  needs  in  imported  goods  as  well 
as  for  paying  off  foreign  debts.  And,  third  (this  aim  was 
reformulated  in  June  1980),  to  develop  on  a  vast  scale 
the  national  energy  resources  to  be  rid  of  the  intolerably 
expensive  oil  imports.  This  objective  was  recognised  in 
1980  as  the  most  important.  The  huge  sum  of  $5,400  mil¬ 
lion  was  budgeted  for  the  next  five  years  in  line  with  this 
programme. 
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'  There  are  plans  to  increase  hydroelectric  stations’  ca¬ 
pacities  almost  five-fold — from  800,000  to  3,800,000  kWt. 
Most  of  the  new  hydroelectric  stations  are  expected  to  be 
built  on  Mindanao  Island  and  in  the  remote  areas  of 

Luzon  Island.  i  i  I 

More  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  large-scale  geolo¬ 
gical  prospecting  for  oil.  Some  150  wells  will  be  drilled 

the  1980s  in  the  shelf  area  and  more  than  50  on 
land.  At  present,  only  two  deposits  in  the  shelf  area  are 
producing  oil:  the  Nido  whose  productivity  has  sharply 
decreased,  and  the  Kadlao  which  went  into  operation  in 
August  1981.  .The  government  hopes,  however,  that  the 
discovery  of  new  fields  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  shelf 
(Matinlock-Pandan,  Libro.  and,  quite  recently,  Tara  and 
Galok)  and.  their  prospective  development  will  cut  down 
the  country’s  oil  imports  roughly  by  one-fourth  by  the 
middle  of  the  current  decade. 

Intensive  exploration  led  to  the  discovery  of  new  large 
deposits  of  coal  the  prospective  resources  of  which  are 
estimated  at  175  million  tons.  Further  efforts  can  bring 
them  up  to  600  million  tons.  In  the  next  five  years,  coal 
production  is  expected  to  rise  from  420,000  tons  (1980) 
to  3,700,000  tons  (1985),  i.e.,  almost  nine-fold. 

The  Philippines  boasts  of  large  resources  of  cheap  and 
effective  geothermal  energy;  in  1979  it  ranked  third 
amongst  the  eight  nations  that  use  it.  In  the  1980s  the 
country  intends  to  build  more  electric  plants  working  on 
geothermal  energy.  In  the  late  1984,  it  plans  to  launch 
its  first  atomic  power  project  (620,000  kWt). 

As  mentioned  above,  the  programme  of  economic  de¬ 
velopment  attaches  great  significance  to  the  further  in¬ 
dustrialisation  of  the  country.  In  the  1950s- 1970s  priority 
was  given  to  consumer  goods  production;  as  the  result, 
the  Philippines  became  almost  self-sufficient  in  this  field. 

Now  a  marked  emphasis  is  being  laid  on  heavy  iiuhisiry; 
$4,000  million  (mostly  foreign  credits  and  direct  inycst- 
menls)  has  been  earmarked  for  1 1  projects  in  this  field. 
These  include  both  individual  enterprises  and  whole  gro¬ 
ups  of  them  such  as  the  following:  a  steel  plant  with  a 
complete  production  cycle;  a  petrochemical  rcrincry  to  use 
both  local  and  imported  oil;  a  pulp-and-paper  factory; 
enterprises  to  manufacture  equipment  for  cement  plants; 
two  diesel  engine  plants;  etc. 

An  important  producer  and  exporter  of  copper  among 
capitalist  nations,  the  Philippines  loses  much  profit  be¬ 
cause  it  exports  copper  concentrate  instead  of  pure  me¬ 
tal.  Therefore,  it  intends  to  build  a  copper-smelting  com¬ 
plex  to  process  more  than  half  of  the  concentrate  produ¬ 
ced  in  the  PhiliPPii^es.  Its  waste  will  be  used  to  make 


phosphate  fertilizers  at  a  special  facility  to  be  constructed 
concurrently.  The  great  amount  of  energy  needed  by  the¬ 
se  plants  will  be  supplied  by  an  experimental  geother¬ 
mal  electric  station  in  Tongonan  which  will  also  provide 
electricity  for  an  aluminum  factory,  one  of  the  new  in¬ 
dustrial  projects. 

Cement  production  is  a  well-developed  heavy  industry 
in  the  Philippines.  Its  particularly  fast  growth  in  the 
1970s  was  stimulated  by  the  extensive  construction  of 
roads,  bridges,  ports  and  irrigation  systems,  houses  and 
offices,  as  well  as  the  heightened  demand  for  cement  irr 
many  Asian  countries. 

The  total  production  of  18  cement  plants  in  the  coun¬ 
try  approximates  today  4.5  million  tons  per  annum;  a  mil¬ 
lion  tons  goes  for  export.  As  the  supply  is  inadequate  to 
the  demand,  several  more  cement  plants  will  be  built. 

The  Philippines  is  the  world’s  largest  producer  and 
exporter  ,  of  coconut  palm  products,  accounting  for  over 
$1,000  million  worth  of  export  earnings  (27  per  cent  of 
the  total  receipts)  in  1979,  including  $740  million  for 
coconut  oil.  The  industry  provides  jobs  for  12  milli¬ 
on  Filipinos,  who  cultivate  and  process  this  crop,  which 
explains*' the  government’s  decision  to  build  several  more 
coconut  oil  mills. 

The  industrialisation  programme  is  beginning  to  bear 
fruit:  the  first  enterprise  to  produce  ethyl  alcohol  as  a 
cheaper  motor  fuel  (in  mixture  with  gasoline)  has  gone 
into  operation;  phosphate  fertilizer,  diesel  motor  and 
copfier-smelting  plants  are  under  construction;  blueprints 
are  being  drafted  for  several  other  enterprises  to  be  built 
by  the  experienced  construction  firms  which  are  being  se¬ 
lected. 

The  new  economic  programme  has  intensified  invest¬ 
ment  activities.  In  1980,  the  breathtaking  sum  of  5,300 
million  pesos  was  invested  in  the  national  economy,  an 
unprecedented  fact  for  the  Philippines. 

True,  the  Ministry  of  Industry  says  that  the  country’s 
experience  in  the  construction  of  large-scale  enterprises- 
is  very  inadequate.  Old  contract  rules,  specifically  those 
relating  to  foreign  contractors  are  being  reconsidered  as 
a  top  proirity  new  typical  provisions  meeting  the  natio¬ 
nal  interests  are  being  introduced. 

In  conclusion,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  there  are 
still  numerous  economic  pitfalls  besetting  the  Philippines. 
How  they  will  be  coped  with  or  offset  depends  on  the 
country’s  ability  to  materialise  the  new  economic  pro¬ 
gramme,  i.e.,  to  commission  the  projected  industrial  and 
energy  capacities  and  to  finance  the  economic  growth  on 
a  larger  scale,  through  increased  exports. 
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[Text]  TT  he  most  diverse  people  were  fated 
I  to  make  great  geographical  discove¬ 
ries.  Merchant  Fernae  Gomes  never 
thought  of  such  a  thing  v^hen  he  was 
preparing  his  ships  for ‘a  journey  to  the 
western  coast  of  Africa.  He  was  just 
<ounting  beforehand  the  profits  he 
would  get  from  the  trade  monopoly  for 
-the  area  of  1,500  km  south  of  Sierra 
Leone  granted  to  him  by  King  Alfonso 
V  of  Portugal. 

Today  we  are  not  so  interested  in 
whether  his  expectations  came  true.  His 
ships,  commanded  by  captains  Joao  de 
Santarem  and  Pedro  Escobar  happened 
upon  an  unknown  island  at  the  equa¬ 
tor  which  they  called  Sao  Tome  becau¬ 
se  they  reached  it  on  St  .Thomas  Day, 
December  21,  1470,  Four  weeks  later, 
on  St.  Anthony's  Day,  the  seafarers  dis¬ 
covered  another  island,  which  they  not 
unnaturally  called  Santo  Antonio.  Soon 
enough  they  were  corrected — the  is¬ 
land  was  to  be  called  Principe  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  Prince  Joao,  Alfonso  V's  son 
.and  heir.  So  as  not  to  offend  the  Saint, 
his  name  was  given  to  the  settlement 
That  appeared  there.  For  five  centuries 
the  two  islands  were  to  be  a  Portugue- 
:se  colony. ' 

In  1904,  Russian  warships  passed  the 
archipelago.  Russian  writer  A.  S.  Novi- 
kov-Priboi  who  served  on  one  of  them 
wrote;  "The  Island  of  Sao  Tome,  which 
belongs  to  Portugal  came  into  view  on 
the  right  of  the  squadron.  From  afar,  it 
looked  like  a  small  grey  cloud  which 
had  fallen  on  the  plain  of  the  sea." 


^  Before  1961,  the  Sao  Tome  and 
Principe  Overseas  Province  also  in¬ 
cluded  the  enclave  of  Sao  Joao  Bapti- 
sta  de  Ajuda  in  Dahomey  (now  Benin). 
After  the  country  won  independence, 
the  Portuguese  resident  was  expelled. 


I  don't  want  to  dispute  that  impres¬ 
sion:  perhaps,  the  would-be  writer  had 
some  foreboding  of  the  Tsushima  de¬ 
bacle  that  lay  in  store  for  the  squadron. 
Or  maybe  the  island  does  look  grey 
from  a  ship.  But  what  you  see  flying  in 
is  expanses  of  verdure  which  suddenly 
is  cut  through  by  a  landing  strip  stopp¬ 
ing  abruptly  at  the  verge  of  water. 

We  left  the  cool  plane,  and  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  engine  stopped,  unusually 
thick  silence  enveloped  everything  aro¬ 
und — the  silence  of  sultriness.  It  took 
several  minutes  for  human  voices  and 
the  din  of  car  engines  to  become  dis¬ 
cernible. 

"Ours  is  a  small  country,"  I  heard 
my  fellow  traveller  from  Sao  Tome 
say,  "and  everything  here  from  the  air¬ 
port  to  the  towns  is  also  diminutive.  But 
its  beauty  is  in  ho  way  inferior  event© 
Cote  d'Azurl" 

A  highway  lined  with  coconut  palms 
running  almost  along  the  entire  perime¬ 
ter  of  the  mountainous  island  leads  to 
the  capital.  In  places  if  clings  to  the 
ocean  coast,  and  the  palms  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  a  chance  to  lean  towards  it 
coquettishly  as  if  It  were  a  mirror,  and 
then  it  winds  like  a  serpentine  to  a 
height  of  several  hundred  metres.  From 

there  you  can  see  golden  fringes  of 
sand  pressed  to  the  waterline  by  eme¬ 
rald  woods  and  cliffs  descending  to  the 
ocean  at  points.  The  waves  crash  below 
and  salute  with  white  spray.  Mountain 
springs  and  rain  form  rivulets  that  seek 
the  shortest  route  to  the  coast  and  fall 
down  the  slopes  to  the  lower  tiers  of 
the  mountains,  then  struggle  further 
through  thick  verdure  and  stones.  I 
was  enchanted  by  the  view  and  feasted 
my  eyes  on  the  exotic  sight.  It  occurred 
to  me  that  this  was  how  I  pictured  the 
legendary  Treasure  Island  as  a  boy... 
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But  there  was  no  Jolly  Roger  flying 
above  or  treasures  hidden,  literally  or 
figuratively,  in  the  bowels  of  the  TsTands; 
nor  does  the  islands*  history  offer  any 
romantic  story.  Reality  was  common¬ 
place  and  merciless.  Slave  traders  used 
Sao  Tome  and  Principe  as  a  stopover 
in  shipping  slaves  from  Africa  to  Latin 
America.  Some  of  them  were  bought  on 
the  spot  by  Portuguese  immigrants  who 
had  acquired  plantations,  rozas.  Coffee 
and  cacao,  which  had  been  brought  as 
ornamental  plants,  soon  became  the  co¬ 
lony's  staples.  Coconut  palms  and  ba¬ 
nana  frees,  sugar  cane,  vegetables  and 
fruit  were  also  grown  on  the  planta¬ 
tions.  After  slavery  was  abolished  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  labourers  were 
simply  hired  and  became  known  as 

contrafados,  that  is,  "contracted".  But 
their  position  changed  little. 

Each  major  plantation  with  its  irri¬ 
gation  system,  routes  for  transporting 
crops  and  places  for  initial  processing 
and  storage  was  a  "state  within  a  sta¬ 
te”  having  its  own  laws  and  practices 
with  which  the  governor  himself  pre¬ 
ferred  not  to'  interfere.  The  more  po¬ 
werful  planters  even  issued  their  own 
money  for  the  contrafados  who  could 
use  it  in  shops  run  by  a  given  roza 
(they  were  forbidden  to  buy  anything 
in  other  shops  under  pain  of  severe 
penalties).  Besides,  they  could  leave  the 
estate  only  with  a  special  pass  which 
was  checked  at  every  turn  and  revoked 
by  policemen  or  military  patrols  at  the 
slightest  pretext.  I  am  not  speaking 
here  of  something  which  happened  a 
hundred  or  fifty  years  ago,  but  the 
mid-1970s. 

Day  in,  day  out,  Africans  toiled  on 
the  plantations  under  the  harsh  tropical 
sun  with  no  days  off,  fell  ill,  died  of 
the  back-breaking  labour  and  fell  victim 
to  abuse.  Forty-year-old  Jose  Sebastiao 
who  works  at  a  nationalised  plantation 
told  me  with  bitterness  and  pain  of 
those  days,  now  gone  forever  but  not 
forgotten  by  him  and  his  compatriots. 

"Can  you  imagine,”  he  said,  "that  a 
worker  who  picked  up  a  nut  from  the 
ground  could  be  accused  of  stealing 
and  have  the  nut  split  open  with  a  ma¬ 
chete  on  his  head  then  and  there?  Of¬ 
ten  such  "jokes”  had  an  unhappy  end¬ 
ing.  After  all,  nobody  could  blame  the 
owner  for  the  death  of  a  slave.  And 
that  was  what  we  were — nothing  but 
slaves.” 

The  slaves  responded  to  ruthless  ex¬ 
ploitation  and  arbitrariness  with  upris¬ 
ings.  In  1517,  slaves  from  several  rozas 
united  against  their  owners  in  the  first 


major  uprising,  which  was,  like  all  sub¬ 
sequent  ones,  ruthlessly  put  down  by 
the  colonialists.  On  February  3,  1953, 
they  shot  at  a  peaceful  demonstration 
of  Africans  in  Sao  Tome  demanding 
better  working  conditions  and  an  end 
to  violations  of  their  rights.  The  bodies 
of  those  killed  were,  thrown  from  the 
jetty  into  the  water.  Hundreds  were  put 
into  prisons  where  agents  of  the  Portu¬ 
guese  secret  police,  PIDE,  subjected 
them  to  torture.  Photographs  kept  in 
the  country's  history  museum  show  that 
the  Salazar  secret  police  learned  well 
what  the  Gestapo  butchers  taught 
them. 

The  Sao  Tome  people  remember 
and  revere  their  heroes — Rei  Amador, 
Youn  Gato  and  other  leaders  of  the 
anti-colonial  uprisings,  and  on  Februa¬ 
ry  3  the  country  commemorates  all 
those  who  perished  in  the  struggle  for 
liberation. 


On  July  12,  1975,  after  the  end  of 
the  fascist  regime  In  Portugal,  it  grant¬ 
ed  independence  to  the  islands!  By  that 
time,  the  anti-colonial  struggle  of  the 
people  of  Sao  Tome  had  been  going 
on  for  fifteen  years  led  by  the  Mo¬ 
vement  for  the  Liberation  of  Sao  Tome 
and  Principe  which  declared  that  it 
aimed  eventually  at  building  a  society 
without  exploitation  of  man  by  man. 
Since  1972,  this  political  organisation, 
which  has  become  the  ruling  party  in 
the  new  state,  has  been  headed  by 
Manuel  Pinto  da  Costa,  one  of  its  foun¬ 
ders.  He  has  also  become  President  of 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  Sao  Tome 
and  Principe  (with  an  area  of  about 
1,000  sq  km  and  a  population  of 
90,000),  which  has  joined  the  United 
Nations,  the  OAU  and  the  nonalignmenf 
movement. 

When  abandoning  their  former  colo¬ 
ny,  the  Portuguese,  as  in  Angola  and 
Mozambique,  were  at  their  most  spite¬ 
ful:  they  carried  away  almost  all  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  few  enterprises  there  were, 
leaving  behind  no  buses  or  cars,  nof 
even  those  fit  only  to  be  consigned  to 
the  scrap-iron  heap.  They  tore  out  the 
electric  wiring  in  some  offices  and  everi^ 
went  to  the  trouble  of  carting  away  the 
stone  benches  for  experiments  in  the 
veterinary  laboratory.  What  were  the 
motives  of  the  fleeing  colonialists? 
Were  they  driven  by  impotent  rage 
over  the  unwillingness  of  the  people  to 
tolerate  their  sway  or  by  the  secret 
hope  that,  unable  to  overcome  the  dis¬ 
ruption,  the  young  republic  would  turrfc 
to  the  mother  country  for  aid?  If  the^ 
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latter  was  the  case,  they  certainly  mis- 
calculafed. 

There  is  again  lively  traffic  on  the 
roads  of  Sao  Tome  and  Principe--! or^ 
ries,  small  cars  and  buses  race  ^  along 
them.  New  equipment  has  been  install¬ 
ed  at  power  plants  that  give  electricity 
to  the  town  and  the  countryside,  work¬ 
shops  and  hospitals.  It  took  the  govern¬ 
ment  a  little  over  six  years  to  acquire 
all  this.  Soviet  Belarus  tractors  have  won 
recognition  there  and  diligently  plow 
the  plantation  fields  which,  along  with 
industrial  enterprises,  became  state  pr^ 
perty  on  September  30,  1975,  ten  weeks 
after  independence  was  proclaimed. 

Officially,  the  working  day  starts  at 
seven,  but  even  before  daybreak,  at 
about  four  in  the  morning,  people  take 
to  the  road.  Women  with  babies  on 
their  backs  and  men  carrying  bundles 
in  their  hands  (breakfast  and  lunch) 
hurry  to  their  work  places  while  it  is 
still  coo!  or  to  the  shops  and  market¬ 
places  to  be  there  when  they  open. 

A  young  driver  stops  his  car  and 
waits  patiently  for  an  old  man  to  shuf¬ 
fle  across  the  street,  even  if  there  is 
no  crosswalk.  This  is  not  just  ostenta¬ 
tious  courtesy  but  a  deeply  rooted  cus¬ 
tom.  The  gallantry  of  the  Sao  Tome  re¬ 
sidents  toward  each  other  may  seem 
incredible— a  grown-up  man  uses  the 
respectful  form  of  address  to  a  tive- 
year-old  child.  The  grown-up  is  mer^y 
displaying  farsightedness:  he  will  be 
just  as  helpless  as  that  child  some  day 
and  will  then  reap  the  fruits  of  the  wise 
upbringing. 

The  moment  the  sun  rises,  women  of 
all  ages  go  to  rivers  and  lakes  carry¬ 
ing  baskets  of  linen.  It  looks  as  if  the 
entire  country  is  doing  its  washing  early 
in  the  morning.  Even  little  girls  are  bu¬ 
sy  rinsing  their  tiny  clothes.  Then  all 
the  space  where  the  sun  shines  is  co¬ 
vered  with  colourful  fresh  linen. 

Meanwhile  the  sun  is  blazing  hot; 
ifs  time  for  a  break.  You  won't  be  able 

have  a  cup  of  coffee  because  it  is 
rarely  sold:  almost  the  entire  crop  of 
•coffee  and  cacao  is  exported  and  ac¬ 
counts  for  most  of  the  state's  hard  cur¬ 
rency  earnings.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
beer  and  lemonade  produced  by  the 
local  Ceto  and  Flebe  factories  are  rea¬ 
dily  available  in  any  shop  or  market- 
place. 

The  economy  was  greatly  damaged 
in  1 979  by  the  epidemic  of  African  pig 
plague  which  reduced  the  total  number 


of  pigs.  The  government  took  urgent 
measures  to  alleviate  the  blow.  New 
agreements  were  signed  on  purchases 
of  meat  and  other  foodstuffs,  and  a  net¬ 
work  of  people's  shops  and  cooperati¬ 
ves  has  been  set  up  and  is  operating, 
•giving  the  government  reliable  support 
in  combatting  black  marketeering  and 
sabotage  in  trade. 

Despite  such  setbacks,  the  people's 
standard  of  living  is  indisputably  going 
■up.  The  government  is  trying  to  ensu¬ 
re  the  equality  of  is  citizens  not  only 
constitutionally  but  also  in  practice. 
•Unemployment  and  destitution,  two  so¬ 
cial  scourges  inherited  from  colonia¬ 
lism,  are  practically  nonexistent  in  the 
country.  A  law  on  social  security  and 
social  insurance  for  the  population  was 
adopted  on  the  eve  of  the  fourth  anni¬ 
versary  of  independence.  The  state  pro¬ 
vides  allowances  to  large  families  and 
-those  who  have  lost  a  breadwinner. 
Pensions  have  been  introduced  and  ho¬ 
liday  homes  and  sanatoria  opened  for 
•working  people  and  veteran  workers. 
Medical  care  and  secondary  education 
have  become  free  of  charge.  All  this 
confirms  that  the  country's  leadership  is 
-genuinely  concerned  with  the  needs  of 
■the  people. 


New  revolutionary  traditions  have 
developed  in  the  young  republic.  The 
state  flag  is  solemnly  hoisted  before 
-the  presidential  palace  and  above  the 
government  buildings  and  offices  every 
tnorning  at  eight  o'clock  and  taken 
down  at  half  past  five  in  the  afternoon. 
At  these  moments,  traffic  stops  in  the 
•streets;  drivers  and  passengers  leave 
•their  cars,  and  even  children  stand  at 
attention. 

I  saw  a  tall  bamboo  pole  with  the 
-three-coloured  flag  of  the  republic  at 
-the  entrance  to  one  of  the  schools.  Sao 
Tome  Young  Pioneers,  a  girl  and  two 
boys  of  about  ten,  stood  under  a  small 
ewning  on  both  sides  of  the  standard 
clenching  wooden  submachine  guns. 
They  were  not  playing,  however;  there 
have  been  cases  when  enemies  of  the 
people's  rule  hauled  down  the  state 
flags  and  hung  black  cloths  in  their 
places.  That  is  why  children  born  In  co¬ 
lonial  times  are  taught  to  regard  the  na¬ 
tional  flag  as  the  symbol  of  the  new 
tife  they  are  now  building  and  must 
•defend. 
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The  developments  of  the  recent  de¬ 
cade  have  shattered  many  a  con¬ 
cept  which  dominated  the  theory  and 
practice  of  the  developing  nations  in 
the  1950s  and  1960s.  This  applies, 
above  all,  to  the  “catching-up  deve¬ 
lopment”  doctrine  which  claimed  that 
Asian,  African  and  Latin  American 
countries  should  cover  the  main  stages 
of  socio-economic  evolution  of  the  deve¬ 
loped  capitalist  countries  at  a  much 
faster  pace  and  come  up  to  the  Western 
standards  of  consumption  in  the  life¬ 
time  of  one,  or  at  the  most,  two  ge¬ 
nerations.  However,  in  the  early  1980s, 
the  per  capita  income  gap  between 
the  majority  of  young  states  and  the 
industrialised  countries  of  the  West 
reached  1,110  per  cent,  and,  given  the 
chronic  economic  difficulties  of  the 
West  and  the  everrising  cost  of  ener¬ 
gy,  only  a  few  newly-free  countries 
(either  possessing  unique  mineral  re¬ 
sources  or  figuring  in  the  internatio¬ 
nal  division  of  labour  as  exporters  of 
manufactured  goods)  could  hope  for 
a  considerable  acceleration  of  their 
economic  growth  and  the  approxima¬ 
tion  of  their  basic  economic  indices  to 
those  of  the  capitalist  centres. 

As  global  economic  problems  grew 
worse,  the  world  scientific  community 
began  to  display  increased  attention 
in  the  prospects  for  the  newly-free 
countries’  development.  A  number  of 
long-term  world  economic  forecasts 
of  recent  years  have,  for  the  first 
time,  expressed  apprehensions  that, 
owing  to  the  limited  reserves  of  some 
minerals  on  the  planet  and  the  threat 
of  global  eco-collapse,  most  Asian  and 
African  countries  will  not  be  able, 
either  in  this  decade  or  the  next,  to 
reach  an  average  per  capita  consump¬ 
tion  level  as  compared  with  capitalist 
countries.  They  have  called  into  ques¬ 
tion  the  Western  development  model 
based  on  wasteful  exploitation  of  na¬ 


tural  resources  and  extended  consump¬ 
tion,  and  refuted  the  belief  that  the 
economic  mechanism  which  was  evol¬ 
ved  in  the  developed  capitalist  countri¬ 
es  after  WW  II  can  ^vert  prolonged 
and  serious  interruptions  in  the  repro¬ 
duction  process.  The  rampant  proces¬ 
ses  that  state-monopoly  capital  has 
lost  control  of  have  also  caused  great¬ 
er  alienation  of  the  individual  in 
bourgeois  society. 

The  crises  that  plague  the  world 
capitalist  economy  have  made  the  ne¬ 
gative  aspects  of  capitalist  orientation 
stand  out  in  especially  bold  relief;  this 
applies,  in  particular,  to  the  unilateral 
dependence  of  some  newly-free  countri¬ 
es  on  the  markets  of  the  industriali¬ 
sed  Western  states.  In  most  cases,  the 
speed  and  scope  of  economic  growth 
were  clearly  inadequate  to  ensure  a 
sufficient  increase  in  the  number  of 
job  openings,  to  modernise  traditional 
structures,  to  improve  the  living  stan¬ 
dards  of  the  masses,  and  to  exert  a 
decisive  influence  on  all  forms  of  so¬ 
cial  and  cultural  life.  Industrial  deve¬ 
lopment  was  often  confined  to  limited 
areas  and  did  little  to  stimulate  other 
sectors  of  their  multistructural  econo¬ 
mies.  Advantages  and  difficulties  re¬ 
sulting  from  economic  growth  were 
unevenly  distributed  among  both  re¬ 
gions  and  social  groups.  As  a  result, 
many  millions  of  people  remained  on 
the  sidelines  of  economic  and  social 
progress  and  failed  to  improve  their 
living  conditions.  Moreover,  in  some 
countries  their  property  status  even 
deteriorated.  According  to  IBRD  esti¬ 
mates,  in  the  late  1970s,  900  million 
people  in  the  developing  world  (some 
40  per  cent  of  the  total)  lived  below 
the  level  of  absolute  poverty  (earning 
average  incomes  of  less  than  $  100  a 
year).  Their  fate  is  appalling:  misery, 
hunger  and  diseases  abound;  infant 
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mortality  among  them  is  thrice  higher, 
life  expectancy  thrice  lower  and  edu¬ 
cational  level  60  per  cent  lower  than 
the  average  in  the  developing  coun¬ 
tries. 

These  were  the  main  reasons  that 
made  many  scholars  from  both  in¬ 
dustrialised  and  developing  countries 
question  the  fundamental  values  of 
the  capitalist  system  and  challenge 
the  contention  that  copying  the  Wes¬ 
tern  path  was  the  best  way  to  solve 
the  young  states’  pressing  social  and 
economic  problems.  They  have  discar¬ 
ded  the  “catching-up  development” 
concept  and  attempted  to  evolve^  alter¬ 
native  models.  As  a  result,  in  the 
1970s,  non-Marxist  political  economists 
have  come  up  with  a  new  trend  which 
is  conventionally  referred  to  as  an 
“alternative  development”  concept.  Its 
proponents  are  sometimes  called  fun¬ 
damentalists  or  radicals,  advocating  as 
they  do  a  drastic  reassessment  of  the 
goals  and  the  philosophy  of  socio-eco¬ 
nomic  transformations. 


THE  GOALS  OF  THE  NEW  TRENDS 

This  new  trend  was  founded  by 
scholars  from  the  Swedish  Dag  Ham- 
marskjold  Foundation  (notably  Marc 
Nerfin)  }  Presently,  they  have  been 
joined  by  many  serious  researchers 
from  other  Western  and  developing 
countries  and  various  regional  and  in¬ 
ternational  organisations,  including  the 
UN  Asian  Development  Institute,  UN 
University,  the  Barilochi  Foundation 
(Argentina),  the  Latin  American  In¬ 
stitute  of  Transnational  Studies  in 
Mexico,  and  the  International  Fund 
in  Geneva.  In  other  words,  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  “alternative  models  of  deve¬ 
lopment”  is  emerging  as  one  of  the 
most  popular  trends  in  non-Marxist 
studies  concerned  with  the  problems 
of  the  newly-free  countries. 

Many  concepts  of  “alternative  de¬ 
velopment”  are  strongly  anti-capita- 
list.  Capitalism,  the  radicals  claim, 
leads  to  the  social  alienation  of  the 
individual,  the  degradation  of  moral 
values,  the  predatory  exploitation  of 
natural  resources,  the  destruction  of 
environment,  and  the  funneling  of  na¬ 
tural  and  intellectual  potential  into 
the  production  of  commodities  and 
services  unrelated  to  society’s  actual 
needs. 


*  See,  for  example.  Another  Deve¬ 
lopment:  Approaches  and  Strategies, 
ed.  by  Marc  Nerfin,  Uppsala,  1977. 
Dag  Hammar  skjdld  Report.  What 
Now:  Another  Development,  Develop¬ 
ment  Dialogue,  1975.  1/2. 


On  the  whole,  this  trend  is  charac¬ 
terised  by  petty-bourgeois  romanti¬ 
cism,  disregard  for  class  contradicti¬ 
ons  and  objective  laws  of  modern 
production,  and  an  eclectic  combinati¬ 
on  of  the  principles  of  socialism  and 
capitalism.  Its  authors*  general  theore¬ 
tic  premises  and  practical  recommen¬ 
dations  are  extremely  vague  and  lack 
concreteness.  They  are  unable  to  pre¬ 
sent  an  integral  system  of  views  on 
the  prospects  of  social  development, 
but  rather  confine  themselves  to  out¬ 
lining  the  general  principles  upon 
which  the  revised  development  philo¬ 
sophy  is  to  rest. 

These  are,  in  the  first  place,  the 
“basic  needs”  concept  which  is  to 
serve  as  a  universal  ba^is  for  futu¬ 
re  developmental  strategies  devised 
for  the  industrialised  capitalist  and 
newly-free  countries  alike.  In  effect, 
the  concepts  evolved  by  this  trend 
may  be  viewed  as  radical  versions  of 
the  “basic  needs”  doctrine.  Secondly, 
these  imply  greater  activation  of  so¬ 
cial  and  moral  factors,  or  “human  ori¬ 
entation*’.  According  to  Sri  Lankan 
scholar  Ponna  Vingaraja,  man  is  the 
goal  and  the  means  of  development 
and,  therefore,  a  strategy  must  be 
evaluated  in  light  of  its  being  able  to 
promote  the  personality’s  transforma¬ 
tion  from  the  object  into  the  subject 
of  social  ^  progress,  fostering  in  it 
collectivist  traits  which  will  open  up 
the ‘broadest  opportunities  for  self-ex¬ 
pression,  etc. 

Non-Marxist  scholars  intend  to 
work  out  alternative  strategies  which 
would  envisage  a  more  rational  use 
of  natural  resources  and  more  modest 
and  simple  production  and  consumpti¬ 
on  models  geared  to  satisfy  immedia¬ 
te  needs.  However,  while  putting  for¬ 
ward  the  principles  of  their  ideal  so¬ 
ciety,  ensuring  freedom  from  exploi¬ 
tation  and  active  participation  of  all 
social  groups  in  state  government, 
they  do  not  normally  specify  how  this 
society  will  be  formed  or  ignore  its 
socio-economic  characteristics. 

Their  recommendations  for  the  in¬ 
dustrialised  capitalist  countries  inclu¬ 
de  introduction  of  restrictions  on  the 
consumption  of  meat  and  oil  products, 
prohibition  of  private  cars,  develop¬ 
ment  of  public  transportation,  more 
economic  and  rational  use  of  living 
and  production  space,  longer  utilisa¬ 
tion  of  consumer  goods,  etc. 

As  for  the  developing  countries, 
the  radical  theoreticians,  while  reject¬ 
ing  the  “catching-up  development” 
concept,  differ  in  their  opinions  with 
respect  to  an  alternative  concept:^  some 
favour  a  “democratic  and  anti-bure- 
aucratic  socialism”,  others — the  Chine¬ 
se  experiment  with  the  “cultural  re¬ 
volution”,  still  others — Ghandism.  So- 
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me  of  them  even  hold  that  this  con¬ 
cept  should  be  based  on  principles  in¬ 
herent  in  traditional  societies  and 
communal  life  2  In  this  connection, 
many  of  them  publicise  Mahatma 
Ghandi’s  motto,  “Let  us  reduce  our 
needs  and  provide  ourselves  with  ba¬ 
sic  necessities**,  and  call  on  the  young 
sovereign  states  to  turn  to  the  spiri¬ 
tual  values  of  traditional  societies 
where  they  should  seek  the  philosophi¬ 
cal  base  of  alternative  development, 
or,  to  quote  them,  “renounce  the  ‘Ma¬ 
dison  Avenue*  culture’*  and  espouse 
the  “bicycle  culture”. 

According  to  Varindra  Tarrie  Vit- 
tachi  of  India,  “...This  is  the  true  di¬ 
lemma  of  development:  whether  to 
tread  the  same  mill  [i.  e.,  to  follow 
the  Western  example.  —  N.  L.],  seek¬ 
ing  outward  answers  to  stop  the 
growth  of  poverty  by  trying  to  meet 
the  increasing  demand  for  the  things 
that  industrial  societies  have  found  to 
be  ‘good’,  or  whether  to  look  inward 
(and,  if  necessary,  backward  in  histo¬ 
ry)  for  the  values  of  development  that 
enabled  people  to  avoid  the  fallacy 
that  eq^uates  having  more  with  being 
more.”^  As  disillusionment  with  the 
basic  values  of  bourgeois  society  and 
Western  civilisation  grows,  an  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  scholars  in  Western 
and  developing  countries  join  in  prais¬ 
ing  life  in  traditional  societies,  which, 
they  allege,  are  characterised  by  an 
even  distribution  of  incomes,  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  antagonisms  between  indivi¬ 
dual  and  society,  the  prevalence  of 
sentiment  over  reason  and  ^  arts  over 
science,  by  harmony  of  man  and  natu¬ 
re,  in  short,  by  all  those  values  that 
have  long  been  missing  in  industriali¬ 
sed  capitalist  countries.  Nostalgia  for 
traditionalism  is  more  or  less  present 


2  Western  Social  Democrats  think 
that  the  long-term  prospects  of  world 
development  would  best  by  served  by 
the  establishment  of  “democratic  so¬ 
cialism”  (or  at  least  of  some  of  its 
elements)  which  they  describe  as  an 
ideal  type  of  society  and  an  institutio¬ 
nal  basis  for  alternative  models.  In 
their  view,  the  ultimate  goal  is  a  bour¬ 
geois  democracy  of,  for  example,  the 
Swedish  type.  The  Social  Democratic 
version  of  “socialism”  has  been  vigo¬ 
rously  advertised  by  the  Socialist  In¬ 
ternational  as  some  sort  of  “third  way” 
of  social  development  in  the  former 
colonial  periphery.  This  partially  acco¬ 
unts  for  the  interest  the  Swedish  Social 
Democrats  display  in  the  elaboration 
of  the  “alternative  development  mo¬ 
dels”  and  the  support  they  give  to 
these  efforts. 

3  V.  T.  Vittachi,  “A  Fresh  Look 
Back”,  Newsweek,  January  26,  1976, 

p.  25. 


in  many  concepts  of  alternative  deve¬ 
lopment. 

Representatives  of  the  radical  trend 
are  in  favour  of  small-scale,  predomi¬ 
nantly  agricultural,  decentralised  de¬ 
velopment.  What  they  seek  to  counter¬ 
pose  to  the  Weit-centrist  model  is  a 
way  of  development  which  is  more  in 
accord  with  national  cultural  tradi¬ 
tions,  historical  heritage,  local  condi¬ 
tions  and  natural  environment,  which 
implies  renunciation  of  bourgeois  va¬ 
lues  such  as  individualism,  the  stri¬ 
ving  to  accumulate  riches,  and  the 
quest  for  new  spiritual  values  based 
on  collectivism  and  mutual  help. 

Many  of  them  are  inclined  to  see 
the  causes  for  the  developing  world’s 
backwardness  in  the  nature  of  the 
world  capitalist  market,  which  is  con¬ 
ducive  to  regular  reproduction  of  rela¬ 
tions  of  dependence  and  subordination,, 
and  to  the  concentration  of  riches  on 
one  extreme  and  poverty  on  the  oth¬ 
er,  both  within  individual  countries  and 
the  world  capitalist  economy  as  a 
whole.  They  maintain  that  the  entire- 
system  of  relations  between  the  capita¬ 
list  centre  and  its  developing  periphery,, 
including  economic  aid,  the  internatio¬ 
nal  movement  of  the  capital,  technolo¬ 
gy  sales,  the  communications,  political 
and  military  agreements,  etc.,  stimula¬ 
tes  consumerism  in  the  young  states,, 
promotes  the  import  of  capital-intensi¬ 
ve  technology  which  does  not  corres¬ 
pond  to  the  domestic  conditions  and 
needs  of  these  countries,  enhances  the 
sporadic  nature  of  economic  growth,, 
and  exacerbates  social  problems. 

“Reviewing  the  literature,  there  is 
total  agreement,”  wrote  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  scholar  Enrice  Oteira,  “in  the- 
inadequacy  of  the  ‘old  model*  (depen¬ 
dent  capitalism)  in  terms  of  its  ina¬ 
bility  to  overcome  underdevelopment,, 
while  in  some  of  those' works  the  old 
model  is  considered  a  fundamental 
cause  of  the  perpetuation  of  underde¬ 
velopment. 

“There  is  also  wide  agreement  that 
the  emphasis  given  to  foreign  capital 
and  imported  technology  from  ‘deve¬ 
loped*  countries  to  the  detriment  of 
local  labour,  creativity,  and  accumul¬ 
ation,  has  been  a  key  element  in  a 
structure  of  exploitation,  international 
and  internal  marginalisation,  and  in¬ 
equality.”^ 

The  radicals  call  for  restricting  the 
role  of  foreign  resources  and  imported 
technology  in  economic  development. 
As  an  alternative  to  foreign  capital 
and  economic  ties  with  the  capitalist 


^  E.  Oteira,  “An  Annotated  Agenda 
for  the  Discussion  of  Collective  Self- 
Reliance”,  Liason  Bulletin,  No.  1, 
1977,  p.  62. 
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centre  they  put  forward  a  concept  of 
“self-reliance”  and  economic  coopera¬ 
tion  between  the  newly-free  countries. 
This  concept  is  consistently  applied  to 
various  economic  levels:  the  household 
economy,  village,  area,  district,  count- 
ry,  region,  and,  along  with  the  “ba¬ 
sic  needs”  doctrine,  constitutes  the 
nucleus  of  the  “alternative  develop¬ 
ment”  models.  Since  these  envisage 
the  priority  production  of  food,  agri- 
cutlure  is  given  pride  oL  place  in  them. 

They  call  for  the  reduction  of  lies 
between  the  world  capitalist  centre  and 
its  periphery,  or  for  obtaining  a  more 
rational  working  of  these  ties  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  principles  underlying  the 
demands  for  a  new' international  eco¬ 
nomic  order.  They  hold  that  this 
would,  in  principle,  help  reduce  the 
developing  world’s  dependence  on  the 
imperialist  powers  to  a  minimum.  In 
this  context,  the  theory  of  “collective 
■self-reliance”  is  particularly  emphasi¬ 
sed. 

IDEALISATION  OF  PAST  AND  PRESENT 

The  “alternative  development”  con¬ 
cept  contains  a  number  of  positive 
elements  capturing  the  specific  nature 
of  the  immediate  tasks  facing  the  de¬ 
veloping  countries,  Marxist  scholars 
support  the  anti-capitalist  and  anti- 
imperialist  thrust  of  these  concepts, 
and  their  proponents’  sincere  desire 
to  make  man  the  focus  of  develop¬ 
ment,  to  satisfy  basic  needs,  and  to 
enhance  the  role  of  social  and  moral 
factors  of  development.  The  search  for 
alternative  models  in  the  sphere  of 
consumption,  technology,  information, 
agriculture,  education,  healh  protecti¬ 
on,  etc.,  has  generated  a  number  of 
new  and  interesting  ideas  At  the 
same  time,  these  concepts  fail  to  pro¬ 
duce*  an  adequately  coherent  picture 
of  social  progress  in  the  newly-free 
countries;  quite  often  they  substitute 
emotions  for  a  rational  analysis,  con¬ 
tain  inner  contradictions  and,  what  is 
more  important,  do  not  tally  in  many 
respects  with  the  objective  course  of 
the  historical  process.  The  present 
writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  they  tend 
io  glorify  the  traditional  forms  of 
production,  social  relations,  everyday 
life,  moral  values,  etc. 

Of  course,  there  is  no  denying  the 
importance  of  the  traditional  sector  in 


®  “Towards  Another  Development  in 
Science  and  Technology”,  Development 
Dialogue  (DD),  1979,  No.  1;  “Another 
Development  in  Education”,  DD,  1978, 
No.  2;  “Another  Development  in  He¬ 
alth”,  DD,  1978,  No.  1. 


the  economic  and  social  life  of  some 
newly-free  countries,  particularly  those 
plagued  by  overpopulation  and  dearth 
of  natural  resources  where  modern 
economic  development  is  in  its  earliest 
stages.  In  such  countries,  the  role  of 
the  traditional  sector  might  even  grow 
to  a  certain  e.xtent  in  the  future.  How¬ 
ever,  counting  on  traditionalism  to 
cure  the  actual  and  imaginary  ills  of 
developing  society,  many  theoreticians 
almost  completely  ignore  the  fact  of 
the  newly-free  countries’  participation 
in  the  world  economy.  Their  recommen¬ 
dations  cut  across  the  main  trends  of 
world  development,  above  all  scientific 
and  technological  progress. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  calls 
for  returning  to  traditionalism  are  re¬ 
actionary  by  their  very  nature,  since, 
if  implemented,  they  would  lead  to 
social  and  economic  regression.  Gi¬ 
ven  the  current  “population  explosion”, 
a  reorientation  on  primitive  economic 
methods  cannot  fail  to  be  conducive 
to  an  abrupt  deceleration  of  economic 
growth,  a  drop  in  labour  productivity 
and  a  deterioration  of  living  stan¬ 
dards.  The  balance  between  a  society’s 
needs,  even  if  reduced  to  the  mini¬ 
mum,  and  the  opportunities  for  satis¬ 
fying  them  would  have  to  be  maintai¬ 
ned  virtually  through  extinction,  or 
even  extermination  (as  was  the  case 
in  Kampuchea)  of  millions  of  people, 
rather  than  through  greater  producti¬ 
on  of  commodities  and  services.  Is 
this  not  too  great  a  price  for  the  de¬ 
veloping  countries  to  pay  in  order  to 
solve  their  problems? 

Small-scale  industries  cannot  pro¬ 
vide  for  technical  and  social  progress. 
Large-scale  industrial  production  only 
is  the  sine  qua  non  for  long-term  so¬ 
lution  of  the  newly-free  countries* 
social  problems.  Hence  the  conclusion 
that  a  rational  combination  of  modern 
and  traditional  economic  methods,  mo¬ 
dern  and  traditional  sectors,  rather 
than  their  opposition,  is  the  best  ad¬ 
vised  way  of  action. 

While  idealising  traditional  forms 
of  social  life,  the  proponents  of  the 
“alternative  models”  reject  the  modern 
forms,  seeing  the  evolution  of  money- 
commodity  relations,  rather  than  the 
development  of  capitalism  as  the  main 
cause  of  growing  social  conflicts  and 
greater  property  inequality. 

Although  they  are  fully  justified  in 
maintaining  that  one  of  the  main  cau¬ 
ses  of  the  difficulties  facing  the  new¬ 
ly-free  countries  is  their  dependent 
status  within  the  world  capitalist  eco¬ 
nomy  and  the  exploitative  nature  of 
relations  forced  on  the  underdeveloped 
periphery  by  the  capitalist  states,  some 
repsesentatives  of  the  radical  trend 
are  disposed  towards  isolationism  in 
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external  economic  relations.  However, 
it  is  obvious  from  the  experience  of 
many  countries  that  withdrawal  from 
the  international  division  ,  of  labour 
will  inevitably  slow  down  the  techni¬ 
cal  and  economic  restructuring  of 
backward  economies  and  undermine 
the  material  base  of  social  progress, 
i.  e.,  economic  growth.  Therefore,  ap¬ 
peals  for  rationalising  extefnal  econo¬ 
mic  ties  voiced  by  some  proponents 
of  “alternative  development”  seem 
more  convincing  than  the  isolationi^s* 
views,  although  these,  too,  need  to  be 
specified. 

Many  proponents  of  “alternative 
development”  are  prone  to  idealise 
relations  among  the  developing  coun¬ 
tries  themselves.  Thev  believe  that 
these,  in  contrast  to  the  newly-free 
countries’^  relations  with  the  capitalist 
world,  can  remove  the  essence  of 
exploitation  and  dependence.  Yet,  since 
the  process  of  division  and  cooperati¬ 
on  of  labour  within  the  capitalist- 
oriented  countries  is  steered  by  their 
ruling,  essentially  exploitatory,  social 
groups,  and  is  controlled  by  the  re¬ 
gional  and  the  world  markets,  it  obeys 
the  general  laws  governing  capitalist 
economy.  Logically,  it  leads  to  greater 
differentiation  among  the  newly-free 
countries  and  the  appearance  of  new 
economic  centres  and  new  peripheries, 
the  relations  between  which  are  highly 
reminiscent  of  those  between  the  capi¬ 
talist  and  the  developing  countries.^ 

The  radicals*  plans  for  dealing 
with  production  and  consumption 
problem  are  also  rather  simplistic. 
While  calling  for  “complete  egalitaria¬ 
nism”,  the  utmost  restriction  of  con¬ 
sumerism,  the  rationing  of  consumer 
goods,  and  emphasising  the  importan¬ 
ce  of  ideological  and  moral  factors  in 
the  newly-free  countries’  economic  de¬ 


velopment,  many  of  them  run  to  the 
extreme  opposite  from  that  of  the  pro¬ 
ponents  of  West-centrist  models,  coun- 
terposing  the  moral  and  material 
factors  in  the  production  process  and 
in  social  life  in  general. 

The  philosophy  that  poverty  is  good 
is,  in  the  Marxists*  opinion,  a  poor 
alternative  to  consumerism,  hoarding, 
and  striving  for  gain.  No  matter  how’ 
complex  the  problems  of  the  develop¬ 
ing  countries  are,  here,  too,  social 
progress  depends  on  the  satisfaction 
of  reasonable  material  requirements 
corresponding  to  the  ‘criteria  and 
possibilities  of  modern  civilisation.  It 
is  incompatible  with  either  static  needs 
or  primitive  forms  of  production.  The 
overall  harmonious  development  of  the 
personality,  the  satisfaction  of  spiritu¬ 
al  “requirements  of  socially  developed 
human  beings”  ®  is  inseparable  from 
developing  material  production,  since 
“the  realm  of  freedom  actually  begins 
only  where  labour  which  is  determi¬ 
ned  by  necessity  and  mundane  consi¬ 
derations  ceases”.  ^ 

It  is  evident  that  there  is  not,  nor 
there  can  be,  a  “third  way”  of  deve¬ 
lopment  in  a  world  divided  into  two 
socio-economic  systems.  The  develop¬ 
ing  countries  have,  in  the  final  analy¬ 
sis,  only  two  directions  to  follow — eith¬ 
er  toward  capitalism  or  toward  socia¬ 
lism.  It  is  quite  indicative  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  provisions  underlying  the 
doctrines  of  “alternative  development” 
are  based  on  the  experience  of  some 
socialist-oriented  countries.  And  it  is 
in  fact  socialist  orientation  that  is  the 
real  alternative  to  the  dependent  capi¬ 
talist  road. 


®  Karl  Marx,  Capital,  Moscow, 
Progress  Publishers,  1974,  Vol.  3, 
p.  258. 

7  Ibid.,  p.  820. 
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[Article  by  Vyacheslav  Molev:  "South  Africa:  Heading  for  an  Explosion"] 


A  43-mile  drive  from  Johannesburg 
will  fake  you  fo  the  deepest  mine 
in  fhe  world— the  Western  Deep  Le¬ 
vels.  With  its  lowest  level  3,963  m  be¬ 
low  the  surface,  this  vast  labyrinth  of 
shafts  and  tunnels  is  manned  by  an 
army  of  some  12,000  black  miners 
machine-gunning  away  the  bedrock  with 
air  hammers.  This  results  in  115  kilos 
of  gold— an  ounce  per  every  two  tons 
of  rock — being  added  daily  to  the  stock 
of  bullion  of  the  Anglo-American  Cor¬ 
poration  which  owns  the  enterprise. 
All  in  all,  36  major  gold  mines  in  South 
Africa  turn  out  some  700  tons  of  bulli¬ 
on  per  year — more  than  anywhere  else 
in  the  capitalist  world. 

In  the  din  and  thunder  of  metal, 
people  work  doubled  over  or  even 
prone  with  the  hellish  heat  sapping 
their  last  strength.  At  a  depth  of 
2,200  m,  the  earth's  natural  temperature 
is  45  °C,  which  rises  one  degree  with 
every  additional  hundred  metres.  The 
hot,  damp,  dusty  atmosphere  of  the 
mine  is  suffocating... 

No  wonder  this  "golden  hell"  of  a 
mine  accumulates  not  only  the  precious 
metal  but  also  an  explosive  charge  of 
anger.  And  if  modem  gadgetry  forestalls 
the  danger  of  an  imminent  slide  or  ca^ 
ve-in,  then,  according  fo  South  African 
specialists  on  labour  relations,  it  is 
anybody's  guess  when  this  charge  of 
anger  will  go  off  in  yet  another  social 
explosion  among  African  miners. 

Labour  unrest  in  South  Africa,  which 
resulted  in  the  Soweto  tragedy,  has 
been  on  the  upsurge  since  the  second 
half  of  the  1970s.  Joining  in  the  struggle 
for  workers'  rights  have  been  black  la¬ 
bourers  of  the  Ford  and  Volkswagen 
works,  Colgate-Palmolive  chemical  en¬ 
terprises,  builders  of  SASOL-2  coal-ex¬ 
tracted  liquid  fuel  plant,  metallurgists, 


and  municipal  employees  of  Johannes¬ 
burg.  In  defiance  of  the  racist  laws,  so- 
called  "illegal"  black  trade  unions  made 
their  appearance  and,  winning  recogni¬ 
tion  from  their  employers  step  by  step, 
they  have  stood  firm  by  the  just  demands 
of  their  members.  Strikes  caused  a  loss 
of  175,000  man-days  in  1980,  more  than 
for  the  whole  period  from  1975  to  1979. 
At  least  one  strike  a  day  was  registered 
in  the  first  half  of  1981.  Finally,  a  wave 
of  strikes  swept  the  mining  sector  (with 
its  workforce  of  770,000)  which  for  a 
number  of  years  seemed  to  have  been 
Immune  to  social  upheaval. 

On  May  26,  1981,  the  1,600  black 
workers  of  the  Buffeisfontein  gold  mine 

refused  to  surface  after  their  shift.  The 
GENCOR  Company's  administration  used 
force  to  oust  the  miners  and  fired  them 
for  "unlawful  behaviour".  In  June  the 
same  plight  befell  800  miners  of  Richards^ 
Bay  Minerals  who  struck  for  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  their  trade  union.  An  especially 
herce  fight  was  put  up  by  workers  of 
President  Stein  Mine  in  Welkom  where 
10,000  miners  set  fire  to  the  manager's 
office,  the  ware-houses  and  the  "bars" 
in  which  the  bosses  kindly  allovved  the 
workers  fo  "unwind"  after  their  shift. 
Police  killed  one  worker  and  arrested 
several.  Soon  riots  erupted  at  the  East- 
Rand  Proprietory  Mines  in  Boksburg 
and  at  a  mine  in  Westonaria. 

What  are  the  reasons  for  the  black 
miners'  protests?  And  why  are  they  not 
fully  "synchronised"  with  the  main  trend 
of  South  Africa's  industrial  action? 

The  socio-economic  structure  of  the 
regime  of  apartheid  is  defined  in  the 
programme  of  the  South  African  Com¬ 
munist  Party  as  "colonialism  of  a  spe¬ 
cial  type".  Within  the  boundaries  of 
one  country  there  exist  two  societies — 
"black",  with  all  the  characteristics  of 
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a  mercilessly  exploifed  colony,  and 
"white",  which  is  tantamount  to  a 
colonial  power  that  has  reached  the 
stage  of  monopoly  capitalism.  The  laws 
of  apartheid,  or  "separate  developmenh 
of  the  races",  set  these  two  societies 
strictly  apart,  and  yet  bind  them  firmly 
together,  thus  providing  conditions  for 
the  exploitation  of  23  milHon  blacks  (as 
well  as  "coloureds"  and  Indians)  by 
4.5  million  whites. 

If  Johannesburg,  called  TGoli  ("City 
of  Gold")  by  the  blacks,  has  become  a 
symbol  of  South  Africa's  opulence,  then 
the  country's  mining  indu^ry  is  a  clas¬ 
sic  example  of  monstrous  discrimination 
against  black  workers,  practiced,  of 
course,  in  the  rest  of  the  economy  as 
well.  The  miners'  protest  is  caused  by 
the  very  system  of  apartheid,  even 
thpugh  the  immediate  reasons  may  be 
different  in  each  case. 

Thus,  a  mass  "mutiny"  of  African 
miners  in  mid-1981  was  set  off  by  the 
employers'  intention  to  introduce  new 
regulations  for  life  insurance.  The  pro¬ 
posal  seemed  attractive  at  first  sight; 
instead  of  a  lump  sum  of  400  rands 
(about  $400)  by  way  of  insurance  in¬ 
demnity  the  family  of  a  miner  who  died 
an  accidental  cJeath  on  the  job  was  pro- 
rhlsed  the  equivalent  of  his  wages  for 
two  years  plus  the  cost  of  his  board  and 
accommodation  at  a  compound  for  the 
same  period.  The  total  came  to  about 
3,000  rands. 

Yet  African  workers,  almost  to  a  man, 
said  "no"  to  the  mine-owners'  "bounty", 
regarding  It  as  the  latters'  attempt  to 
recover  at  least  a  part  of  the  pay  raise 
won  by  the  miners.  A  bit  of  arithmetic 
laid  bare  the  employers'  plan:  even  at 
the  minimum  rate  of  the  monthly  deduc¬ 
tion  of  one  rand,  450, OOd  gold  miners 
would  have  raised  5.4  million  rands  a 
year  for  the  insurance  fund  envisaged 
by  the  project.  The  mortality  rate  In  this 
branch  of  industry  being  1.25  per  thous¬ 
and  employed  workers,  the  indemnity 
payments  to  the  workers  would  have 
totalled  1.7  million  rands  per  year,  while 
the  remaining  3.7  million  would  have 
been  pocketed  by  the  companies — and 
that  on  top  of  their  fabulous  profits. 

Undoubtedly,  1980  was  a  record  year 
for  profits,  wrote  South  African  Daily 
News.  Out  of  41  companies  and  groups 
that  forecast  a  profit  rate  not  exceeding 
20  per  cent,  ten  actually  chalked  up  20- 
40  per  cent,  nine — 41-60  per  cent,  ele¬ 
ven^ — 61-100  per  cent,  and  three  com¬ 
panies  more  than  trebled  their  profits. 
The  poles  of  affluence  and  poverty  are 
constantly  been  drifting  further  apart. 


According  to  The  Rand  Daily  Mail  of 
Johannesburg,  the  total  earned  by  the 
20  per  cent  of  South  Africa's  mosi  afflu¬ 
ent  population,  i.  e.,  practically  speak¬ 
ing  by  all  whites,  is  37.5  (!)  more  than 
that  for  the  20  per  cent  of  the  lowest 
paid  population  comprised  of  blacks. 

Meanwhile,  the  cost  of  living  has 
been  rising  steadily.  From  1970  to  1978, 
food  prices  went  up  2.5  times,  while  in 
1980  alone  they  increased  on  an  average 
of  30  per.  cent.  In  1981,  the  cost  of 
housing  in  the  suburbs  of  Johannesburg 
was  raised  by  the  authorities  from  8 
to  14  rands  a  month  for  bed  in  a  com¬ 
pound  and  from  18  to  22  rands  for  a 
tiny  cottage,  dubbed  a  "match  box"  by 
“the  Africans.  The  spiralling  cost  of  li¬ 
ving  and  inflation,  with  its  average  an¬ 
nual  rate  of  17  per  cent,  have  practical¬ 
ly  brought  to  nought  the  wage  in¬ 
creases  forced  several  times  by  the 
workers  from  the  government  and  pri¬ 
vate  employers. 

Officially,  since  1970  the  wages  of 
African  miners  have  almost  trebled  and 
the  disparity  between  the  earnings  of 
white  and  black  miners  has  been 
brought  down  from  20:1  to  7:1.  But 
while  the  monthly  wage  of  a  black  mi¬ 
ner  has  reached  175-200  rands,  the  cost 
of  subsistence  for  an  African  family  of 
tive  has  skyrocketed  from  80  to  200 
rands,  which  includes  the  cost  of  food, 
housing,  clothes,  cooking  fuel,  fares  for 
the  breadwinner,  and  excludes  tuition 
fees  for  the  children,  medical  services, 
taxes,  etc.  In  fact,  according  to  Sunday 
Times  of  Johannesburg,  the  situation  is 
even  worse:  to  avoid  starvation,  an 
African  rnale  requires  114  rands  a 
month,  and  as  to  the  difference  in  the 
earnings  of  the  white  and  black  miners, 
far  from  decreasing,  it  went  up  in  ab¬ 
solute  figures  from  600  rands  in  1970  to 
900  in  1981. 

Hence  a  vicious  circle:  poverty — 
strikes — pay  rise — higher  prices  and  in¬ 
flation — poverty.  But  destitution  is  not 
the  only  reason  for  the  surge  of  labour 
unrest  in  industry,  since  Africans  in  the 
countryside  are  even  worse  off.  The  de¬ 
fiant  mood  of  black  workers  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  crying  injustice  of  the  existing 
labour  legislation,  especially  the  Mig¬ 
rant  Labour  Act  and  the  so-called  Co¬ 
lour  Barrier  Act  which  restricts  access  of 
non-whites  to  skilled  jobs. 

This  applies  first  of  all  to  the  mining 
industry,  because  most  black  miners  are 
short  contract  migrants,  40  per  cent  of 
them  coming  from  the  neighbouring 
countries  and  the  rest,  as  a  rule,  being 
"citizens"  of  the  bantustans  set  up  by 


the  authorities  on  barren  land  where 
jobs  are  scarce. 

The  employers  and  authorities  found 
many  advantages  in  a  workforce^  of 
migrants:  since  the  miners  feared  being 
fired  and  sent  home,  the  situation  in 
the  mines  was  generally  "quieter"  than 
at  plants  and  factories.  Ethnically  diffe¬ 
rent  migrants  were  hard  put  to  unite 
for  joint  action  against  the  hated  way 
of  life.  Besides,  the  mine-owners  and 
government,  bent  on  safeguarding  the 
industry  from  social  disturbances,  decisi¬ 
vely  countered  all  attempts  by  the  black 
miners  to  launch  trade  unions  of  their 
own.  This  policy  was  made  easier  by  the 
presence  of  almost  two  million  unem¬ 
ployed  always  ready  to  replace  "un¬ 
ruly"  workers. 

Such  were  the  reasons — including 
relatively  high  wages — for  the  specific 
character  of  industrial  action  by  African 
miners  and  its  partial  isolation  from  the 
struggle  of  factory  workers.  But  in  the 
end,  these  same  reasons  have  helped 
politicise  the  movement. 

Today  the  African  proletariat — both 
miners  and  factory  workers — come  out 
more  consistently  united  under  political 
slogans  demanding  an  end  to  the  racist 
laws,  equal  rights  with  whites,  sharing 
of  power  and  participation  in  the  go¬ 
vernment.  "All  conditions  of  our  life 
are  closely  bound  with  politics",  said 
Thozamile  Gqweta,  national  organiser 
of  the  South  African  Allied  Workers 
Union.  "How  can  one  be  reconciled,  for 
example,  with  the  Group  Areas  Act  or 
the  Bantu  Labour  Act?  Thus  politics  ir>- 
terferes  in  our  life.  Everything  that 
stands  in  the  way  of  the  workers'  pro¬ 
gress  must  be  removed." 

The  concessions  forced  from  the 
authorities,  such  as  enlargeo  appro¬ 
priations  for  housing  and  social  welfare, 
stressed  Persi  Qoboza,  a  Soweto  news¬ 
paper  editor,  "do  not  touch  the  system 
of  apartheid.  It  is  a  fact  that  we  are 
denied  access  to  political  power,  are 
driven  into  reservations,  and  are  being 
economically  and  spiritually  oppressed. 
We  want  equal  chances.  Either  the 
whites  will  share  with  us  or  lose  every¬ 
thing  in  the  end." 

Driven  to  desperation — some  by  po¬ 
verty,  others  by  violations  of  human 
dignity,  and  all  by  harsh  repressions — 
the  oppressed  majority  are  engaging  in 
active  struggle  against  apartheid.  The 
most  fearless  and  advanced  join  the 
African  National  Congress  (ANC),  the 
South  African  Communist  Party,  the 
ANC's  military  organisation  "Umkhonto 


we  Sizwe"  {"Spear  of  the  Nation")  which 
is  waging  an  armed  struggle  for  the  non¬ 
whites'  right  to  freedom  and  equality. 
The  guerrillas  blew  up  the  SASOL  plant, 
the  railway  connecting  the  coal  ^  mines 
in  Freehide  with  the  wharfs  in  Richards 
Bay,  an  electric  railway  in  Soweto  and 
a  transformer  power  unit  in  Durban 
which  caused  a  standstill  of  hundreds 
of  enterprises  in  the  area.  Armed  attacks 
on  police  stations  were  made.  In  the 
first  fen  months  of  1981  alone,  the  guer¬ 
rilla  fighiers  mounted  about  40  opera¬ 
tions,  inflicting  a  serious  blow  to  the 
economy  of  the  racist  regime. 

• 

"Apartheid  is  the  long  way  to  suici¬ 
de",  said  South  African  tycoon  Harry 
Oppenheimer  back  in  the  late  1960s. 
Was  this  man,  whose  huge  profits  came 
from  the  exploitation  of  blacks,  just 
puttiryg  on  liberal  airs?  Not  at  all. 
"Brilliant  Harry",  whose  empire's  annual 
turnover  currently  runs  into  seven  thous¬ 
and  million  rands,  knew  full  well  what 
he  was  saying.  It  was  a  rational  and 
substantiated  warning,  but  a  decade 
and  a  half  ago,  very  few  representati¬ 
ves  of  the  ruling  minority  realised  that 
apartheid,  which  gave  white  South 
Africa  her  wealth,  would  become  her 
grave-digger. 

Today,  doubts  about  the  expediency 
of  apartheid  are  voiced  ever  more  often 
in  the  business  world  of  South  Africa — 
and  not  just  because  it  provides  "fuel" 
for  social  conflagrations.  Apartheid  po¬ 
ses  a  formidable  obstacle  to  the  coun¬ 
try's  economic  development  by  hinder¬ 
ing  the  maximal  use  of  its  natural  re¬ 
sources.  "South  Africa's  economic 
growth  is  restricted  by  ...  an  accute 
shortage  of  skilled  manpower," — admit¬ 
ted  former  chairman  of  the  Chamber  of 
Mines  Dennis  Etheredge.  "The  crux  of 
this  shortage  is  experienced  by  a  coun¬ 
try  with  immense  labour  resources." 

Statistics  dispassionately  bears  this 
out.  The  growth  rate  of  the  white  la- 
bourforce  shows  a  steep  downward 

trend—from  41,000  in  1975  to  26,000  in 
1979.  This  makes  the  country  ever  more 
dependent  on  black  labour.  According 
to  Minister  of  Manpower  Utilisation, 
Fannie  Botha,  of  the  5.5  million  unskilled 
labourers  available  in  the  country 
96,000  people  receive  professional 
training  every  year,  whereas  economic 
growth  demands  that  at  least  500,000  be 
trained— naturally,  from  among  the 
blacks.  At  present,  the  country  is  short 
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of  700,000  skilled  workers,  and  by  1990 
the  shortage  will  have  topped  one  mil¬ 
lion  mark.  Meanwhile,  a  rational  policy 
in  professional  training  would  enable 
the  country,  in  the  estimate  of  specialists^ 
to  increase  its  annual  GNP  by  18  per 
cent.  Such  a  prospect  is  rather  attractive 
to  businessmen,  but  so  far  unrealistic 
because  of  apartheid. 

In  April  1981,  Anglo-American  Cor¬ 
poration,  in  an  unprecedented  move, 
gave  a  black  man  the  job  of  a  mining 
explosives  foreman.  A  reactionary 
"white”  trade  union  lost  no  time  in 
politicising  the  matter.  It  charged  that 
Anglo-American  Corporation  had  not 
only  violated  the  law  forbidding  skilled 
jobs  to  blacks  in  mining  and  construc¬ 
tion  but  had  also  infringed  upon  the 
rights  of  a  white  miner  who  lost  the 
chance  to  get  that  job.  Whaf s  more, 
the  trade  union  used  that  pretext  to 
stage  a  wide  campaign  against  the  mine- 
owners'  attempts  to  remove  the  colour 
barrier  quietly,  i.  e.,  to  encroach  upon 
the  holy  of  holies  of  the  white  mino¬ 
rity — their  privileges. 

And  yet  employers  practiced  a  gra¬ 
dual  and  de  fado  easing  of  restridions 
against  skilled  Africans  in  the  proces¬ 
sing  and  machine  building  industries. 
What's  more,  in  1979,  under  pressure 
of  economic  necessity  on  the  one  hand, 
and  mass  industrial  actions  of  blacks  on 
the  other,  the  government  officially  abo- 
fished  the  policy  of  reserving  jobs  for 
skilled  whites  in  all  branches  except 
mining  and  construction.  But  with  all 
the  seeming  radicalism  of  this  measure, 
the  authorities  still  toe  the  line  drawn 
by  the  most  reactionary  segment  of  the 
white  workers:  most  of  their  previously 
reserved  jobs  are  "protected”  by  49 
agreements  between  the  employers 
and  "white”  trade  unions  numbering 
346,000  members. 

Somewhat  unexpectedly,  company 
owners  have  discovered  one  more  im¬ 
portant  factor  which  will  increasingly 
influence  their  attitude  towards  black 
workers  and  blacks  in  general.  As  no¬ 
ted  by  a  UPl  correspondent  in  Johannes¬ 
burg,  in  the  minds  of  South  African  bu¬ 
sinessmen  the  words  "black  market” 
conjure  up  not  underhand  dealings  but 
a  sleeping  giant  just  beginning  to  wake 
up.  Even  now,  the  black  buyer  is  a 
conspicuous  figure  on  the  domestic 
market:  in  1980  he  spent  9  billion  rands, 
which  comprised  40  per  cent  of  the 
total  population's  purchasing  power, 
whereas  by  1985,  as  forecast  by  Bar¬ 
clays  National  Bank,  black  consumers 
will  be  spending  18  per  cent  more 
than  whites.  It  stands  to  reason  that 


many  businessmen  want  a  firm  foothold 
on  this  market.  As  put  by  a  local  ad¬ 
vertising  agent,  "it  doesn't  matter  what 
colour  the  hand  that  gives  you 
money  is”. 

But  a  growing  dependence  on  de¬ 
mands  by  blacks  makes  companies  more 
vulnerable  to  the  boycotting  of  their 
goods.  This  was  brought  home  for  the 
first  time  by  a  strike  of  the  workers 
of  the  Pattis  &  Monis  food  firm.  The 
boycott  of  the  company's  goods  by  the 
non-white  population  supporting  the 
strike  made  the  company  accept  all 
the  conditions  of  the  strikers.  The  same 
tactic,  and  with  the  same  effect,  was 
applied  against  the  Simba  Potatoe 
Chips  and  Wilson  Rowtree  companies. 

Finally,  apartheid  is  to  blame  for  a 
loss  of  markets  for  South  African  goods 
in  many  countries  of  Africa,  Asia,  Latin 
America  and  Europe  who  refuse  to 
maintain  trade  with  the  criminal  regime 
of  Pretoria.  And  for  those  monopolies 
that  maintain  links  with  South  Africa, 
the  risk  factor  resulting  from  strikes  and 
disturbances  is  beginning  to  outweigh 
the  lure  of  economic  advantage  result¬ 
ing  from  cheap  manpower.  The  regime 
of  apartheid  is  increasingly  experiencing 
"investment  hunger”.  In  1979,  for 
example,  the  Americans  invested  only 
23  million  dollars  in  South  Africa's  eco¬ 
nomy,  and  that  coming  from  reinvested 
profits  of  the  locally  based  companies, 
whereas  the  outflow  of  capital  totalled 
164  million. 

That  is  why  both  certain  business 
circles  and  official  opposition  looked 
forward  with  hope  and  misgivings  to 
changes  that  were  to  be  made  by  the 
Pieter  Botha  government  that  came  to 
power  in  1979.  "Adapt  or  die!" — such 
was  the  slogan  the  Prime  Minister  hurl¬ 
ed  at  the  white  South  Africans,  calling 
for  a  sober  assessment  of  the  growing 
social  tensions. 

Not  that  he  had  much  choice. 
A  group  of  military  experts  who  at  the 
Prime  Minister's  request,  estimated 
chances  of  keeping  the  black  majority 
In  check  by  force  of  arms,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  army  (whose  ap¬ 
propriations  grow  every  year)  would  be 
unable  to  control  "internal  strife”.  An 
apt  recommendation  on  this  score  was 
made  by  Johannesburg's  Star:  "A  more 
realistic  concept  of  an  advanced  line 
of  defences  has  to  be  sought  in  the 
solution  of  social  problems.” 

Botha's  new  "total  strategy”,  offi¬ 
cially  approved  by  the  fop  brass  (who 
were  among  its  sponsors  in  the  first 
place),  envisaged  the  combination  of 
beefed-up  military  muscle  and  appara- 
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tus  of  repression  with  a  certain  better¬ 
ment  of  living  conditions  for  the  blacks. 
Of  course,  the  ruling  clique  rejected 
out  of  hand  any  thought  of  granting  the 
black  majority  equal  rights  with  the 
whites.  The  Prime  Minister  has  re¬ 
peatedly  stressed  that  reforms  will  in 
no  way  affect  the  present  structure  of 
political  power.  But  he  declared  that 
evolution  can  and  must  proceed  in  the 
economic  sphere. 

In  practice,  this  evolution  is  mani¬ 
fest  in  measures  adopted  by  industrialists 
and  businessmen  under  the  motto 
man — a  job"  in  providing  professional 
training,  employment,  pay  increases, 
etc.,  for  Africans.  The  motto  was  coined 
by  millionaire  Anthony  Rupert,  who  is 
close  to  the  Botha  government,  and 
marks  the  limit  beyond  which  the  ruling 
cohort  of  the  National  Party  neither 
wants  nor  is  able  to  go.  Economic  con¬ 
cessions  and  abolition  of  the  most  ap¬ 
palling  restrictions  of  so-called  "petty 
apartheid"  are  regarded  by  it  as  a  kind 
of  "insurance  policy"  against  further 
radicalisation  of  the  black  majority. 

But  even  these  steps  were  viewed 
by  many  in  the  white  community  as  too 
bold  and  inadmissible.  They  were  ve¬ 
hemently  opposed  by  the  ultra-reactio¬ 
nary  Herstigte  Nasionale  Party,  the  right 
wing  of  the  National  Party,  and  the  ra¬ 
cist  "white"  trade  uriions.  The  "refor¬ 
mist"  grouping  found  its  manoeuvring 
ability  severely  restricted  because  the 
political  future  of  the  Prime  Minister 
and  his  party  depend  to  a  large  extent 
on  a  thin  stratum  of  white  voters  who 
are  rabid  racists  and  totally  unwilling 
to  yield  even  a  modicum  of  their  pri¬ 
vileges.  This  part  of  the  population 
holds  disproportionate  power  in  the 
political  life  of  the  country.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  the  White  Miners  Union  numbers 
35,000,  but  the  mining  sector  provides 
not  only  a  fourth  of  the  GNP  but  also 
three  fourths  of  South  Africa's  exports, 
so  that  a  strike  by  white  miners  can 
lead  to  rather  adverse  consequences 
for  the  National  Party. 

A  warning  signal  was  already  given 
during  the  April  1981  snap  parliamen¬ 
tary  election  Pieter  Botha  intended  to 
provide  him  with  a  mandate  for  "re¬ 
forms".  But  part  of  the  white  voters 
swung  to  the  Herstigte  Nasionale  Par¬ 
ty;  and  the  National  Party  lost  8  per 
cent  of  its  votes,  with  its  right  wing 


growing  stronger  (it  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  liberal  opposition 
also  won  additional  seats,  i.  e.,.the  white 
community  is  undergoing  polarisation). 

As  a  result,  the  Botha  government 
did  not  dare  to  move  any  further,  in 
fact,  than  to  confirm  those  evolutionary 
changes  that  had  already  taken  root. 
"Present  relations  in  the  sphere  of  in¬ 
dustry,"  wrote  the  French  monthly  Le 
Monde  Diplomatique,  "have  gradually 
come  into  being  solely  as  a  consequen¬ 
ce  of  the  employers'  initiative  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  struggle  of  the  Afri¬ 
can  proletariat  on  the  other."  In  parti¬ 
cular,  formal  abolition  of  the  colour 
barrier,  recognition  of  black  trade 
unions  and  the  necessity  of  vocational 
training  for  black  workers  were  nothing 
but  commitment  to  paper  of  existing 
realities. 

Now  there  is  talk  of  reforms  in  the 
mining  industry  as  well,  which  so  far 
has  been  getting  along  almost  free  of 
them.  A  government  statement  of  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1981  proposed  that  job  re¬ 
servation  for  white  miners  be  annulled, 
but  it  was  accompanied  by  numerous 
assurances  of  guarantees  for  the  rights 
of  the  white  miners.  Moreover  the 
government  left  it  to  the  companies 
and  "white"  trade  unions  to  decide 
whether  to  remove  the  restrictions  in 
any  particular  case,  having  stressed  that 
not  a  single  white  miner  would  be 
replaced  by  a  black  one.  This  looks 
pretty  much  like  defeat  for  the  "re¬ 
formers". 

Two  years  ago,  when  a  certain 
practical  easing  of  conditions  for  black 
workers  had  found  a  de  facto  recogni¬ 
tion  in  legislation,  Pieter  Koornhof,  Mi¬ 
nister  of  Cooperation  and  Development, 
said  the  following  on  a  visit  to  the 
US:  "Apartheid,  as  you  know  it,  Is 
dying,  has  even  died".  But  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1981,  at  a  meeting  in  Capetown 

with  the  managers  of  South  Africa's 
major  Industrial  and  financial  groups, 
Prime  Minister  Pieter  Botha  made  it 
quite  clear  that  he  was  "bound  by  a 
pledge  to  stick  to  the  policy  of  apar¬ 
theid".  So  thus  we  have  it;  apartheid  is 
dead — long  live  apartheid! 

Entangled  In  the  net  of  their  own 
racist  laws  and  political  intrigues,  the 
Nationalists  have  lost  all  sense  of  time 
and  reality.  And  even  their  current, 
"modernised",  policy  will  hardly  fore- 
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stall  the  approaching  social  explosion, 
“Every  thinking  person  understands/' 
said  Hermann  Gilliomee,  Professor  of 
History  at  the  University  of  Stellenbosch, 
“that  the  power  base  of  the  blacks  Is 
bound  to  expand,  and  that  time  is  work¬ 
ing  in  favour  of  those  blacks  who  would 
like  to  take  power...  and  use  it  to  nar¬ 
row  the  gap  between  the  incomes  of 
the  races  rather  than  simply  relying  on 
a  rapid  rate  of  growth."  ' 

With  tensions  in  the  South  of  the 
continent  soaring,  social  upheaval  there 
not  only  threatens  the  racist  regime  but 
puts  in  question  the  very  future  of  ca¬ 
pitalism  in  the  country,  “Pretoria  is 
clearly  wary  of  the  possibility  of  re¬ 
volution,"  said  the  American  magazine 
Newsweek.  “In  the  opinion  of  blacks, 
Botha's  symbolic  reforms,  such  as  his 
plans  of  creating  a  confederation  of 
bantustans  and  ending  discrimination  in 
industry,  are  nothing  but  a  travesty  of 
equality." 

The  numerous  strikes,  that  tend  to 
give  workers  even  more  political  ex¬ 
perience  and  the  mounting  armed 
struggle  against  apartheid  are  evidence 
enough  that  the  oppressed  people  of 
South  Africa  are  determined  to  win  po¬ 
wer.  The  striving  for  freedom,  equality 
and  social  progress  cannot  be  stopped. 
The  postwar  history  of  the  continent-— 
South  Africa  in  particular — makes  this 
point  well  proved. 
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SOVIET  ECONOMIC  AID  TO  NIGERIA  DESCRIBED 
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[Text] 


*'Our  friendly  relations  with  Nigeria,  one  of  the  largest 
countries  in  Africa,  -are  of  long  standing,”  said  Minister  of 
the  USSR,  Konstantin  Belyak,  President  of  the  USSR-Nigeria 
Friendship  Society,  at  an  Executive  Committee  meeting. 
Among  honourable  guests  were  S.  O.  Oyeleke,  Ambass-a- 
dor  of  Nigeria  to  the  USSR,  and  Ibrahim  Dimis,  National 
President  of  the  Nigeria-Soviet  Friendship  and  Cultural  Re¬ 
lations  Association. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  rendering  assistance  to  Nigeria  in 
setting  up  national  industries,  including  the  most  advanced 
ones:  metallurgy  and  petrochemistry. 

Nigeria  and  Tropical  Africa's  first  iron-and-steel  mill 
is  being  constructed  with  Soviet  assistance.  Its  initial  stage 
will  be  commissioned  in  1984-1985  and  is  expected  to  pro¬ 
duce  1.3  million  tons  of  steel  a  year.  The  total  output  may 
be  further  raised  to  reach  2.6,  and  ultimately  5  million  tons 
a  year.  That  will  fully  meet  Nigeria's  demand,  as  well  as 
allow  it  to  export  steel  rolled  stock  and  other  goods  to 
neighbouring  countries.  Another  important  Soviet-Nigerian 
project  is  the  Warri-Benin  City  oil  pipeline,  which  is  part 
of  an  over  900-km-long  oil  pipeline  network.  Soviet  experts 
are  also  rendering  assistance  in  geological  (prospecting. 
More  than  700  Nigerian  students  are  enrolled  in  Soviet  spe¬ 
cialised  secondary  and  higher  schools. 

Last  year  a  Cultural  Cooperation  Protocol  for  1981-1982 
was  signed  in  Lagos.  It  provides  for  showing  feature  films 
and  documentaries,  exhibitions  of  photographs,  articles  of 
folk  art  and  so  on.  Nigerians  will  also  have  a  chance  to  get 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  Soviet  circus. 
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OFFICIAL  PAKISTANI  BACKING  FOR  AFGHAN  REBELS  ALLEGED 


Moscow  ASIA  AND  AFRICA  TODAY  in  English 
[Article  by  Vladlen  Baikof:  "Pakistan: 


We  crossed  Pakistan's  m'ain  river,  the 
Indus,  from  the  left  bank  to  the 
right  near  the  ancient  Mogul  fortress 
of  Attok  over  a  narrow  bridge  suspen¬ 
ded  like  a  slender  metal  string  over 
the  river's  frothy  waters.  For  some  time, 
the  road  clings  to  the  river,  obediently 
imitating  Its  erratic  twists  and  turns. 
Then  it  veers  off  to  the  north.  The  sur¬ 
rounding  landscape  becomes  more 
austere  with  every  kilometre. 

A  pole  barrier  blocks  the  road  at  the 
settlement  of  Jamrud.  After  unhurriedly 
checking  our  documents,  the  official  let 
us  pass  and  warned  that  we  were  en¬ 
tering  the  "tribal  zone"  and  that  it  was 
not  safe  to  leave  the  main  road. 

The  "tribal  zone"  is  a  strip  of  moun¬ 
tain  territory  up  to  130  kilometres  wide 
stretching  along  the  border  with  Afgha¬ 
nistan  and  is  an  independent  administra¬ 
tive  unit  of  the  Northwest  Frontier  Pro¬ 
vince.  It  is  inhabited  mostly  by  Pushtu 
tribes  who  to  this  day  live  according 
to  their  strict  Medieval  laws.  Blood 
feuds  are  still  common.  A  slight  to  a 
mountaineer,  the  law  says,  can  be 
washed  away  only  with  blood.  Over 
the  centuries,  so  many  mutual  grievan¬ 
ces  have  accumulated  that  the  tribes  are 
in  a  state  of  almost  permanent  inter¬ 
necine  strife. 

The  warning  given  us  by  the  offi¬ 
cial  in  Jamrud  was  by  no  means  un¬ 
warranted:  by  agreement  with  the 
central  government,  the  tribes  guarantee 
a  traveller's  security  only  along  speci¬ 
fied  routes.  You  can  travel  such  a  route 
without  fear  for  life  or  property.  But  if 
you  carelessly  stray  even  a  few  hund¬ 
red  metres  from  the  asphalt,  then  ... 
there  is  no  telling  what  may  happen. 
On  making  this  fateful  step,  foreign 
tourists  have  vanished  without  trace, 
and  all  attempts  by  diplomatic  missions 
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to  learn  at  least  something  about  their 
fate  were  usually  in  vain. 

The  "tribal  zone"  appeared  on  the 
map  at  the  end  of  the  last  century 
when  the  colonialists  had  undivided 
rule  over  their  overseas  possessions  and 
carved  and  recarved  them  as  they  liked. 
The  purpose  of  this  "buffer  zone"  was 
to  ensure  the  security  of  the  British  co¬ 
lonies  in  India  from  the  north.  But  that 
is  not  all.  After  their  abortive  attempts 
io  subjugate  Afghanistan  by  force,  the 
British  used  the  "tribal  zone"  adjoining 
Afghan  borders  for  political  intrigues 
against  the  independent  state  and  for 
interference  in  its  internal  affairs.  It 
was  from  there  that  late  in  the  1920s 
British  intelligence  agents  guided  the 
actions  of  the  Afghan  feudal  and  cleri¬ 
cal  reactionaries  who  rose  up  against 
the  government  of  Amanullah  Khan  who 
was  pursuing  an  independent  and  pro¬ 
gressive  policy. 

Following  the  victory  of  the  April 
1978  revolution  in  Afghanistan,  the  for¬ 
ces  of  Imperialism  and  international 
reaction  turned  the  Pakistani  border 
territories  into  the  main  area  from 
which  the  undeclared  war  against  ihe 
DRA  is  being  waged. 

ESCALATION  OF  INTERFERENCE 

(Titr: 

The  golden  rule  of  goodneighbour¬ 
liness  says:  you  can't  choose  your 
neighbours,  but  you  can  develop  good 
relations  with  them.  Alas,  those  who 
shape  Pakistan's  policy  are  not  heeding 
this  bit  of  folk  wisdom.  They  are  acti¬ 
vely  encouraging  the  enemies  of  their 
northern  neighbour.  Islamabad's  com¬ 
plicity  in  the  aggression  against  the 
DRA  is  widely  known.  It  has  long  been 
established  and  is  confirmed  by  docu¬ 
mentary  evidence. 
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Immediately  after  the  April  revolu¬ 
tion,  the  present  military  regime  in  Pa¬ 
kistan  took  a  hostile  stand  toward  the 
people's  democratic  rule  in  Afghanistan. 

I  happened  to  be  on  a  tour  of  Afgha¬ 
nistan  In  May-June  1978.  Those  were 
unforgettable  days.  I  talked  with  mi¬ 
nisters  of  the  people's  government, 
party  functionaries,  soldiers,  workers, 
office  employees  and  peasants,  all  of 
whom  spoke  enthusiastically  about  the 
future  and  shared  the  dreams  -of  the 
new  life  they  were  going  to  build  in 
their  country... 

But  suddenly,  against  the  back¬ 
ground  of  this  country-wide  jubilation, 

I  had  a  jarring  meeting  with  Colonel 
Ghulam  Nabi,  Commander  of  the 
Afghan  army  division  stationed  in  Jalala¬ 
bad,  the  administrative  centre  of  Nan- 
garhar  Province.  During  those  early 
post-revolutionary  days,  on  the  govern¬ 
ment's  order  he  concurrently  discharged 
the  functions  of  governor  of  this  bor¬ 
der  province. 

As  I  entered  the  governor's  office, 
a  man  with  eyes  bloodshot  from  lack 
of  sleep  wearing  dusty  military  shirt 
damp  with  perspiration,  rose  from  his 
desk  to  greet  me. 

"I  am  just  back  from  the  province's 
mountain  regions.  I've  hardly  had  any 
sleep  during  the  past  five  days",  he 
said  as  though  begging  forgiveness  for 
his  appearance. 

I  learned  from  his  account  that  a 
mutiny  had  flared  up  eight  days  before 
in  a  number  of  remote  mountain  villages 
of  the  province  strung  along  the  Pa¬ 
kistani  border.  It  was  instigated  by 
members  of  the  "Ehvan"  nationalist 
organisation  who  had  fled  Afghanistan. 
The  authorities  sent  a  peaceful  mission 
to  the  rebels  to  find  out  why  they  were 
disgruntled,  but  the  latter  opened  fire. 

"We  wish  everyone  well,  but  we 
will  answer  fire  with  fire",  Ghulam  Na¬ 
bi  said  tersely  and  invited  me  to  a 
room  adjoining  his  office.  "Take  a  look 
at  what  we  have  captured." 

Heaped  in  a  corner  of  the  room 
were  swords,  rifles  and  grenades.  There 
was  a  stack  of  booklets,  with  blue  and 
green  covers  on  a  nearby  table. 

"It  is  not  by  chance  that  the  mutiny 
began  in  an  area  adjoining  the  Pakista¬ 
ni  border",  Ghulam  Nabi  explained. 
"The  men  we  captured  testified  that 
they  were  given  a  crash  guerrilla  train¬ 
ing  course  on  Pakistani  territory  and 
were  supplied  with  arms  and  propagan- 
►  da  literature  there." 

Thus,  only  five  weeks  after  the  April 
revolution,  I  first  heard  the  word  dush- 
mans,  as  the  Afghan  people  subse¬ 
quently  began  to  call  the  counterrevo¬ 
lutionary  bands  sent  to  the  DRA  from 
Pakistan. 


These  were  only  the  first  harbingers, 
hastily  trained  and  haphazardly  armed. 
But  the  scale  of  subversive  actions  ex¬ 
panded  rapidly.  The  Imperialist  powers, 
the  reactionary  regimes  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  countries  and  hegemonistic  China 
joined  in  the  struggle  against  the  Afghan 
revolution.  Extravagantly  funded  centres 
for  the  training  of  subversives  began 
to  spring  up  on  Pakistani  territory  one 
after  another.  They  appeared  in  Miram 
Shah,  Bannu,  Sadda,  Chifral,  Parachinar, 
Kohaf  and  Yasin  in  the  Northwest  Fron¬ 
tier  Province;  near  the  towns  of  Quetta, 
Pishin  and  Nushki,  in  Baluchistan,  and 
in  some  other  places.  Pakistani  instruc¬ 
tors  were  not  the  only  ones  engaged 
in  training  the  counterrevolutionaries. 
Chinese  and  American  specialists  also 
appeared  there.  The  bands  began  to 
receive  arms  from  American,  Chinese, 
West  European  and  Egyptian  arsenals. 

FACTS  EXPOSE 

Complicity  in  the  plot  of  imperialism 
and  reaction  agSlnst  the  DRA  has  been 
officially  denied  in  Islamabad,  and 
these  denials  continue  to  this  day.  But 
such  statements  are  not  persuasive,  to 
say  the  least,  compared  with  the  nu¬ 
merous  direct  and  indirect  evidence 
proving  exactly  the  opposite.  Most  of 
this  evidence  is  supplied  to  the  world 
press  by  Western  journalists  in  their 
quest  for  sensational  stories,  and  these 
journalists  can  hardly  be  suspected  of 
bias  with  respect  to  the  P<:)kistani  re¬ 
gime  or  of  having  any  particular  fond¬ 
ness  for  the  Afghan  revolution. 

Thus,  a  correspondent  of  the  British 
Guardian  described  his  visit  to  a  camp 
in  Warsak  where  terrorists  are  being 
trained.  The  US  Newsweek  magazine 
published  a  map  showing  the  places 
where  bands  of  Afghan  rebels  are  con¬ 
centrated  on  Pakistani  territory  and 
noted  the  routes  they  take  when  in¬ 
filtrating  Afghanistan.  The  Hong  Kong 
Far  Eastern  Economic  Review  reported 
that  the  Pakistani  police  in  Dera  Ghazi 
Khan  district  had  detained  a  truck  con¬ 
voy  of  arms  being  smuggled  from  Ka¬ 
rachi  to  the  Peshawar  area.  The  police¬ 
men  stopped  the  truck  by  chance  to 
check  for  narcotics,  but  when  they 
threw  back  the  flaps  they  discovered 
rifles,  submachine  guns  and  mortars. 
When  they  reported  this  to  their  supe¬ 
riors,  they  received  a  peremptory  order 
to  let  the  trucks  pass.  But  this  order 
came  too  late,  because  the  trucks  had 
already  been  spotted  by  a  correspon¬ 
dent  from  a  local  newspaper. 

This  list  could  be  continued.  Seve¬ 
ral  eloquent  instances  of  collaboration 
of  the  Pakistani  authorities  with  the 
enemies  of  the  Afghan  people  were  re- 
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corded  in  my  notebook  even^  before 
my  tour  of  the  Northwest  Frontier  Pro¬ 
vince.  I  recall  well  my  meeting  with 
Karachi  longshoremen  in  February  1980... 

1  met  Aslam,  an  activist  from  the  long¬ 
shoremen's  union,  In  a  roadside  c^e 
right  across  the  port  gates — a  tradi¬ 
tional  meeting  place  of  longshoremen. 
They  gather  there  after  the  shift  to  rest 
and  have  a  cup  of  strong  tea  with  milk. 

Following  with  his  eyes  the  ribbed 
bodies  of  the  trucks  emerging  from  the 
gates,  Aslam  said: 

"Trucks  exactly  like  these— power¬ 
ful  West  German  Mercedes— hauled 
arms  from  the  port  late  in  January.  But 
they  had  different  license  plates — mi¬ 
litary  ones.  The  arms  were  brought  by 
two  Pakistani  ships  that  berthed  at 
piers  7  and  8.  Unloading  was  done  at 
night  only  and  in  total  darkness— 
without  any  flashlights  or  searchlights. 
We  longshoremen  weren't  allowed  any¬ 
where  near  the  piers:  only  soldiers 
worked  there," 

"Then  we  had  another  'rest'  in  the 
first  days  of  February  when  another  ship 
with  arms  for  the  Afghan  rebels  ar¬ 
rived",  the  man  sitting  next  to  Aslam 
said. 

"But  how  did  you  find  out  that  there 
were  arms  in  the  holds  and  who  they 
were  intended  for?" — 1  asked. 

"Worker's  solidarity",  Aslam  said  and 
explained  that  they  had  learned  aboi^ 
the  contents  of  the  holds  from  the  sai¬ 
lors  and  about  the  delivery  route  for 
the  arms  from  the  truck  drivers.  As  soon 
as  they  were  loaded,  the  trucks  took 
the  Hyderabad  Highway  to  Sukkur  and 
then  turned  north  to  the  Afghan  border. 
It  seems  that  one  such  convoy  was 
accidentally  detained  by  policemen  in 
Dera  Ghazi  Khan. 

BEHIND  TALL  WALLS 

Our  car  weaved  with  difficulty 
through  the  noisy,  colourful  streets  of 
Peshawar.  Ignoring  all  traffic  rules,  pe¬ 
destrians  and  cyclists  dart  between  cars 
and  tongi — horse-drawn  carriages  that 
are  the  poor  man's  taxi.  The  traffic  in¬ 
cludes  donkeys  barely  visible  under  the 
pyramids  of  boxes  with  which  they  are 
laden,  camels  and  coolies  who  pull 
loaded  carts  in  the  absence  of  draft 
animals.  Traders  have  laid  out  their 
wares  on  the  sideboards  of  the  streets 
and  swirls  of  customers  form  around 
them...  In  short,  the  external  rythm  of 
Peshawar  is  like  that  of  many  large 
oriental  cities.  But  various  organisations 
of  the  Afghan  reactionaries  have  esta¬ 
blished  their  hornets'  nests  deep  in  the 
city  blocks,  behind  the  tall  mud  walls 


surrounding  the  houses.  Peshawar  is 
the  location  of  the  headquarters  and 
several  sections  of  one  of  the  most  ac¬ 
tive  detachments  of  Afghan  counterre¬ 
volutionaries — the  Islamic  Party  of  Af¬ 
ghanistan  (Hezb-i-lslami)  headed  by 
Gulbuddin  Hekmatyar.  The  headquar¬ 
ters  of  smaller  groupings  like  Nijate 
Mili  and  Jamiat-i-lslami  are  located  In 
the  Takal,  Gulbahar  and  Jahangirabad 
districts.  It  is  here  that  the  ringleaders 
of  the  counterrevolution  draw  up  their 
plans  for  acts  of  terrorism  against  the 
people's  power  and  plot  the  routes  of 
their  bloody  raids  into  Afghanistan.  It 
is  not  mere  coincidence  that  this  city 
has  become  the  centre  of  anti-Afghan 
activities,  for  Peshawar  Is  only  40  kilo¬ 
metres  from  the  border,  while  terrorist 
training  camps  and  arms  caches  can  be 
easily  concealed  in  the  surrounding 
mountains. 

1  spent  two  days  in  Peshawar,  but 
even  this  brief  period  of  time  was  suf¬ 
ficient  to  give  me  an  idea  of  the  enor¬ 
mous  scale  of  subversive  activities 
against  the  DRA  conducted  from  there. 

When  driving  through  the  Fakira- 
bad-2  area,  1  saw  a  green  flag  flying 
from  a  thin  pole  over  the  Haji  Daoud 
Building  right  across  from  Shahl-bag 
Park.  Armed  guards  stood  at  the  ent¬ 
rance  to  the  building.  This  was  nothing 
else  but  the  headquarters  of  the  Islamic' 
Party  of  Afghanistan. 

An  employee  of  Hotel  Dins,  where 
I  was  staying,  gave  me  the  address  and 
telephone  number  of  yet  another  sec¬ 
tion  of  Hezb-i-lslami.  It  is  on  Bajawohr 
Street,  Post  Box  No.  294.  When  I  dialed 
the  telephone  number,  74-865,  t  heard 
from  the  other  end  of  the  line:  "Mongal 
Hussain,  Secretary  of  Hezb-i-lslami 
listening."  When  I  told  him  I  was  a 
Soviet  journalist,  he  quickly  slammed 
the  receiver  down. 

A  chance  meeting  at  the  hotel:  my 
interlocutor,  Swiss  journalist  Raymond 
Seller  who  was  touring  the  province 
for  over  a  month  gathering  material  for 
Tribune  de  Geneve,  told  me  how  the 
counterrevolutionary  groupings  were 
being  financed.  The  Peshawar  branch  of 
the  Bank  of  Oman  serves  as  an  inter¬ 
mediary.  Money  from  the  United  States, 
Saudi  Arabia  and  other  countries  is 
transferred  to  an  account  opened  in  this 
bank  in  the  name  of  the  leader  of  the 
local  reactionary  organisation  Jamaat-i- 
Islami,  Tufail  Muhammed.  This  money, 
usually  sent  anonymously,  is  spent  on 
the  purchase  of  arms,  motor  vehicles 
and  equipment  that  are  then  resold  to 
the  Afghan  counterrevolutionaries. 

1  also  learned  in  Peshawar  that  the 
motorious  Badaber  Base  in  the  outskirts 


of  the  city  has  been  reactivated.  It  was 
from  there  that  American  spy  Gary  Po¬ 
wers  took  off  on  his  flight  over  Soviet 
-territory  20  years  ago.  US  specialists 
have  now  appeared  here  and  at  the 
base  in  Metanui.  They  are  installing  spe¬ 
cial  espionage  equipment  to  *'peer” 
into  the  territory  of  the  DRA. 

THE  "AFGHAN  REFUGEES"  PROBLEM 

The  Western  and  Pakistani  propagan¬ 
da  speaks  a  lot  about  the  so-called  pro¬ 
blem  of  refugees  from  Afghanistan, 
constantly  harping  on  the  "tragedy”  of 
the  Afghan  people  and  "mass  flight” 
from  Afghanistan. 

My  trip  to  the  Northwest  Frontier 
Province  allowed  me  not  only  to  get 
first-hand  information  about  this  "pro¬ 
blem”  but  also  to  realise  the  enormity 
of  the  deliberate  lies  injected  into  the 
hullabaloo  raised  over  this  issue. 

All  sorts  of  "have  beens"  fled  the 
DRA:  members  of  the  feudal  aristocracy, 
big  landowners,  rich  usurers  and  mer¬ 
chants,  reactionary  officials,  a  part  of 
the  clergy—in  short,  all  those  who  were 
deprived  by  people^s  power  of  their 
privileges  based  on  ruthless  exploiter 
tion  of  the  Afghan  people.  By  resorting 
to  deceit  and  lavish  promises,  but  more 
often  to  open  blackmail  and  intimida¬ 
tion,  they  succeeded  in  inducing  some 
inhabitants  of  villages  in  the  border 
provinces  to  follow  them— ordinary 
peasants  who  objectively  do  not  and 
cannot  have  any  contradictions  with 
people's  power.  My  meetings  with  "re¬ 
fugees”  only  confirmed  this. 

After  yet  another  bend  in  the  road 
near  Landi  Kotal,  a  view  opened  on  the 
picturesque  mosaic  of  a  tent  settlement: 
there  were  several  dozen  multi-coloured 
tents  scattered  at  random  against  the 
brownish  background  of  a  rocky  pla¬ 
teau,  children  playing  and  cattle  grazing. 

"Afghan  refugees”,  Ashrad  Khan,  a 
Peshawar  journalist  who  was  accompa¬ 
nying  me  on  this  trip,  said  crisply. 

I  stopped  the  car.  We  were  approached 
by  several  Afghans  wrapped  in  cloaks 
of  home-spun  fabric.  Their  faces  were 
emaciated,  their  eyes  dim. 

Ismail  Ali,  Niyaz  Khan  and  other 
residents  of  the  village  of  Helj,  Nu- 
ristan  Province,  told  us  the  tragic  story 
of  their  privations  and  trials  in  the  cour¬ 
se  of  months  of  wandering.  When  the 
rich  man  of  the  village,  Rakhim  Khan, 
loaded  his  property  on  camels  and  fled 
the  country,  his  servants  forced  nearly 
half  of  the  village  to  follow  suit.  Rakhim 
Khan  now  lives  comfortably  in  Pesha¬ 
war  where  he  bought  a  house  while 


the  peasants  who  left  with  him  are  in 
desperate  straights. 

The  worse  their  existence  becomes, 
the  more  often  they  are  visited  by  re¬ 
cruiters  who  offer  them  money  to  fake 
up  arms  and  direct  them  against  their 
fellow  countrymen.  But  their  sole 
thoughts  are  about  how  to  return  to 
their  abandoned  homes,  to  a  peaceful 
life. 

They  are  homesick  and  listened  en¬ 
thusiastically  to  news  of  the  DRA  go¬ 
vernment's  call  to  all  countrymen  to 
return  to  their  native  places,  to  peace¬ 
ful  work.  Reports  have  increased  in  the 
Afghan  press  in  recent  months  of  the 
return  to  the  country  of  thousands  of 
Afghans  who,  for  various  reasons,  found 
themselves  abroad.  But  it  is  not  all  that 
simple  to  leave  Pakistan. 

The  Pakistani  authorities  are  inte¬ 
rested  in  the  existence  of  the  "refugee" 
problem  and  of  sustaining  it,  even  if 
by  artificial  means.  On  the  one  hand, 
they  are  trying  to  use  the  "refugees”  as 
a  reserve  for  replenishing  the  terrorist 
bands.  On  the  other  hand,  speculating 
on  their  need  for  aid,  they  hope  to 
line  their  pockets.  A  number  of  charity 
organisations  have  been  set  up  in  the 
West  that  are  sending  food,  clothing 
and  manufactured  goods  to  the  "refu¬ 
gees”.  Aid  is  also  sent  through  the 
United  Nations.  The  exact  number  of 
those  in  need  of  assistance  is  not  known, 
since  the  Pakistani  side  is  drawing  up 
lists  of  "refugees"  and  this  clearly 
creates  extensive  opportunities  for  all 
sorts  of  machinations. 

The  Pakistani  authorities  spend  part 
of  the  cash  donations  as  they  see  fit, 
in  particular  for  financing  the  aggres¬ 
sion  against  Afghanistan,  and  a  consi¬ 
derable  portion  of  the  aid  is  pocketed 
by  corrupt  officials.  The  commodities 
and  food  earmarked  for  nonexistent 
"refugees"  are  sold  by  enterprising 
businessmen. 

The  fact  of  the  shameless  plunder 
of  this  "aid”  has  been  admitted  offi¬ 
cially  by  the  Office  of  the  UN  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees. 

VOICE  OF  REASON 

The  course  of  assisting  the  plot  of 
imperialism  and  reaction  against  th© 
DRA  pursued  by  the  Pakistani  authori¬ 
ties  is  condemned  by  large  sections  of 
the  Pakistani  public.  Meetings  with  or¬ 
dinary  people  representing  various  so¬ 
cial  strata  convincingly  show  that  the 
Pakistani  people  are  aware  of  the  falla¬ 
cious  nature  and  danger  of  this  line. 
"It  is  not  in  the  interests  of  the  Pakista- 
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ni  people  to  play  up  to  the  imperialist 
Intrigues.  This  is  fraught  with  the  danger 
that  Pakistan  might  become  an  obedient 
tool  in  the  hands  of  international  reac¬ 
tion;  our  national  independence  might 
well  be  lost",  writes  the  Sachai  maga¬ 
zine.  "The  only  way  to  ensure  Pakistan  s 
security  is  to  pursue  a  genuine  policy 
of  good-neighbourliness",  states  an 
open  letter  sent  to  President  Zia  ul- 
Haq  by  a  group  of  the  country's  pro¬ 
minent  public  figures. 

Naturally,  the  border  areas'  popula¬ 
tion,  like  the  entire  Pakistani  public, 
is  interested  in  the  events  taking  place 
in  the  neighbouring  country.  The  meet¬ 
ings  and  conversations  in  Peshawar  and 
other  towns  with  representatives  of  po¬ 
litical  and  business  circles  and  with  in¬ 
tellectuals  convinced  me  that  in  these 
sections,  too,  many  condemn  imperia¬ 
lism's  attempts  to  interfere  with  the  nor¬ 
mal  existence  of  the  Afghan  people  and 
the  active  connivance  at  these  attempts 
by  the  country's  military  administration. 

"The  policy  with  respect  to  Afgha¬ 


nistan  should  not  be  conducted  under 
pressure  from  Washington,  but  first  of 
all  we  should  proceed  from  our  nati¬ 
onal  interests",  I  was  told  by  the  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Federation  of  the  Cham¬ 
bers  of  Commerce  and  Industry  of 
the  Northwest  Frontier  Province.  The 
correctness  of  such  views  is  being  in¬ 
creasingly  confirmed  as  the  dust  raised 
by  the  Western  propaganda  machine 
over  the  events  in  Afghanistan  and  the 
Soviet  Union's  internationalist  assistance 
to  the  Aghan  people  settles  and  peo¬ 
ple — in  any  case  sober-minded  peo¬ 
ple — can  size  up  things  calmly. 

It  is  already  obvious  that  under  co¬ 
ver  of  the  outcry  about  the  "military 
threat"  to  Pakistan  from  the  north  and 
the  need  to  repulse  this  "threat",  Ame¬ 
rican  imperialism  and  Chinese  hegemo- 
nism  are  trying  to  use  Pakistan  as^  a 
means  of  fulfilment  of  their  aggressive 
plans  against  the  DRA.  But  the  Pakista¬ 
ni  people  want  no  quarrels  with  their 
northern  neighbour.  They  want  only  to 
live  in  peace  with  it. 
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The  book  under  review  first  of  all 
analyses  the  forces  nurturing  national 
liberation  revolutions  in  the  period 
when  the  communist  formation  is  tak¬ 
ing  shape.  This  is  the  background 
against  which  the  author  studies  in 
detail  the  major  accomplishments  of 
the  anti-colonial  and  liberation  move¬ 
ment  on  the  African  continent  up  to 
the  early  eighties,  problems  of  over¬ 
coming  social  and  economic  backward¬ 
ness,  the  policy  of  imperialism  and  neo¬ 
colonialism.  The  author  of  the  mono¬ 
graph  elaborates  on  the  African  prole¬ 
tariat’s  growing  role  in  the  class 
struggle  to  build  a  new  society  and 
the  historic  mission  of  world  socialism 
for  peoples  developing  along  socialist 
lines. 

The  author  successfully  summarises 
the  process  of  socialist  orientation 
which  is  analysed  as  a  “specific  period 
of  transition  from  old  social  relations 
to  ‘hew’  ones  and  as  a  ‘stage  of  creat¬ 
ing  economic,  social,  cultural  and  other 
conditions  for  the  building  of  socialism* 
(pp.  74-77).  According  to  the  data  cited 
in  the  monograph,  Asian  and  African 
countries  already  have  a  considerable, 
and  steadily  growing  area  of  socialist 
orientation  inhabited  by  nearly  150  mil¬ 
lion  and  occupying  an  area  of  over 
12  million  sq  km  (p.  72). 

It  seems  possible  at  present  to 
single  out  some  of  the  main  characte¬ 
ristics  of  the  countries  that  have 
embarked  upon  this  road  of  develop¬ 
ment.  The  author  has  every  reason  to 
list  among'  those  the  foundation  of 
vanguard  parties  of  scientific  socialism, 
the  country’s  liberation  from  the  sway 
of  monopolies  and  course  toward  eco¬ 
nomic  independence,  the  establishment 
of  public  ownership  of  the  basic  means 


of  production  and  the  eradication  of 
exploitation  of  man  by  man,  the  lead¬ 
ing  role  of  a  socialist-type  state  sector 
in  the  economic  mechanism,  radical 
agrarian  reform  and  collectivisation  of 
the  peasants,  the  democratisation  of  the 
state  apparatus  and  the  drawing  of  the 
people  into  running  state  affairs  in 
practice,  the  cultural  revolution,  the 
complete  elimination  of  tribalism,  the 
moulding  of  a  ne^w  man,  and  the 
strengthening  of  ties  with  the  world 
socialist  community.  “Socialist  orienta¬ 
tion  manifests  its  revolutionary  pro¬ 
gressive  nature  above  all  in  the  super¬ 
structure  but  it  already  begins  under¬ 
mining  the  old,  archaic  base.  Herein 
lies  its  historic  importance”  (p.  84). 

In  analysing  the  emergence  of  a 
new  political  superstructure  in  the 
countries  developing  along  non-capita¬ 
list  lines,  the  author  singles  out^  three 
consecutive  stages  in  the  formation  of 
the  advanced  political  leadership  of  the 
party:  a  revolutionary  democratic  party 
(or  organisation),  a  vanguard  party  of 
the  working  people  (transitional)  and 
finally,  a  Marxist-Leninist  party  (p.  92). 
The  working  people  in  town  and 
country,  above  all  the  working  class, 
should  form  the  social  basis  for  the 
emergent  revolutionary  parties. 

Th^e  monograph  deals  with  the  in¬ 
fluence  exercised  by  the  two  world 
systems  on  the  social  development  of 
the  African  countries.  Many  difficulties 
and  unresolved  problems  of  Africa,  the 
author  justly  remarks,  directly  result 
from  the  fact  that  the  continent’s  enor¬ 
mous  material  resources  are  being 
pumped  into  the  zone  of  highly  deve¬ 
loped  capitalism. 

Diverse  and  ever  expanding  coope¬ 
ration  between  African  countries  and 


the  USSR  and  other  countries  of  real 
socialism  is  of  a  fundamentally  diffe¬ 
rent  social  nature  and  exemplifies  a 
new  type  of  modern  international  eco¬ 
nomic  relations.  On  the  whole  the  di¬ 
verse  “economic  help  of  the  Soviet 
Union”,  Anatoli  Gromyko  writes, 
“not  only  -  promotes  the  deve¬ 
lopment  of  the  material  and  technolo¬ 
gical  base  and  the  consolidation  of  the 
economic  positions  of  African  countries 
but  also  stimulates  important  social 
changes”  (p.  162). 

The  progress  of  the  revolutionary 
process  on  the  African  continent  of 
late  has  added  to  the  significance  of 
cooperation  in  the  field  of  ideology, 
enabling  young  revolutionary  democ¬ 
ratic  parties  to  study  the  theory  and 
practice  of  existing  socialism  more 
effectively  and  to  combat  racism,  chau¬ 
vinism  and  other  negative  trends. 

Expanding  relations  between  the 
national  democratic  forces  and  move¬ 
ments  and  world  socialism  in  the  poli¬ 
tical,  economic  and  ideological  fields 
are  complemented  by  important  coope¬ 
ration  in  the  military  field,  which,  in 
the  author’s  opinion,  “strengthens  the 
defences  of  the  independent  countries, 
enables  them  to  repel  the  racist  and 
neocolonialist  aggression  and  defends 


them  from  military  pressure  and  direct 
occupation  or  expansionistic  acts  on 
the  part  of  imperialism”  (p.  144).  The 
effectiveness  of  this  cooperation  has 
been  forcefully  confirmed  by  the  coura¬ 
geous  struggle  of  the  peoples  of  Alge¬ 
ria,  Ethiopia.  Angola  and  other  count¬ 
ries  in  defence  of  their  revolutionary 
gains. 

The  book  offers  sound  arguments 
in  connection  with  attempts  made  by 
some  researchers  to  “place”  the  mixed 
social  structures  “somewhere  between 
capitalism  and  socialism”  (p.  73).  The 
author  also  justly  points  out  a  certain 
underestimation  by  researchers  of  the 
processes  of  political  disassociation 
among  the  national  intelligentsia.  ^  He 
writes  that  .researchers  sometimes 
ignore  the  fact  that  “representatives  of 
the  intelligentsia  join  the  ranks  of  both 
the  revolutionary  democrats  and  those 
of  the  bureaucratic  bourgeoisie”  (p.  21). 

The  book  by  A.  Gromyko  contri¬ 
butes  to  studying  the  urgent  problems 
of  the  developing  countries’  economies 
and  politics.  Presenting  a  wealth  of 
facts,  the  book  under  review  allows  the 
reader,  besides  getting  an  insight  into 
today’s  problems  of  the  peoples  inha¬ 
biting  the  “Black  continent”,  to  visuali¬ 
se  their  morrow,  too. 
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[Text]  jjje  USSR  and  India  continue  to 

strengthen  their  friendly  ties  in  various 
fields.  The  study  of  languages  is  im¬ 
portant  for  both  peoples  to  know  better 
each  other’s  culture.  In  India,  the  tea¬ 
ching  of  Russian  is  provided  at  special 
schools  and  university  departments  both 
in  Delhi  and  elsewhere,  as,  for  instan¬ 
ce,  at  the  Punjab  University  in  the  city 
of  Chandigarh.  Indian  linguists  have 
undertaken  theoretical  studies  of  Russi¬ 
an,  which  yielded,  for  example,  such 
works  as  N.  K-  Dhingra’s  new  appro¬ 
ach  to  the  systems  of  Rtissian  declina¬ 
tion  and  conjugation.  In  the  USSR,  the 
Indian  languages  are  also  a  subject  of 
scientific  investigation,  and  even  some 
secondary  schools  have  switched  over 
to  teaching  Indian  languages. 

Various  aspects  of  these,  such  as 
phonetics,  grammar,  lexicology  and 
general  theoretical  problems,  were 


dealt  with  in  hundreds  of  Soviet  pu¬ 
blications.  Thus,  over  the  past  two 
decades  20  essays  on  modern  and  an¬ 
cient  languages  of  India  were  publi¬ 
shed  (in  Russian  alone)  in  the  Asian 
and  African  Peoples’  Languages  Seri¬ 
es,  and  two  more  are  in  the  making. 

Works  by  Soviet  linguists  are  often 
published  in  India,  as,  for  example, 
General  Hindi  by  S.  E.  Dymshits 
Tamil  Grammar  by  M.  S,  Andronov, 
Problems  of  the  Complex  Sentence 
(Punjabi)  by  Y.  A.  Smirnov,  and 
others.  A  number  of  dictionaries 
(Benghali-Russian,  Hindi-Russian,  Ur- 
du-Russian,  Punjabi-Russian,  Malaya- 
lam-Russian,  •  Telugu-Russian,  Kanna- 
da-Russian,  Russian-Hindi,  Russian- 
Urdu.  Russian-Tamil,  etc.)  mosty 
compiled  by  teams  of  Soviet  authors 
have  appeared  in  the  USSR  over  a 
period  of  years. 
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The  book  under  review  is  an  in- 
depth  analysis  of  the  essence  and  ty¬ 
pical  features  of  national-democratic 
revolutions  in  our  day  based  on  vast 
experience  and  a  wealth  of  factual  and 
documentary  material  pertaining  to 
non-capitalist  development.  It  deals 
with  some  general  theoretical  problems 
of  national-democratic  revolution,  the 
experience  of  formation  and  function¬ 
ing  of  revolutionary  organisations  in 
the  Mongolian  People’s  Republic,  the 
People’s  Democratic  Republic  of  Yemen 
and  Ethiopia  and  with  the  main  trends 
and  practical  experience  of  revolutio¬ 
nary  transformations  in  the  political, 
socio-economic  and  cultural  fields  in 
countries  of  socialist  orientation. 

The  author  describes  national-de¬ 
mocratic  revolution  as  a  new  type  of 
democratic  revolution  and  as  a  way  of 
gradual  transition  to  socialism  in  co¬ 
untries  where  the  working  class  takes 
part  in  social  coalitions  responsible  for 
state  administration  but  is  not  as  yet 
ready  to  act  as  a  leader.  Anti-impe¬ 
rialist,  anti-feudal,  and  anti-tribal  in 
essence,  national-democratic  revolu¬ 
tions  give  rise  to  the  material  and 
spiritual  prerequisites  “for  a  gradual 
transition  to  socialism  bypassing  the 
capitalist  stage  or  cutting  short  its  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  initial  stages”  (p.  232). 

The  book  devotes  much  space  to  the 
analysis  of  the  motive  forces  of  a  re¬ 
volution  and  to  the  nature  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  democracy.  Those  are  shown  in 
their  development,  that  is,  the  author 
explains  how,  in  the  process  of  the  re¬ 
volution’s  development,  the  participat¬ 
ing  political  forces  are  divided  ever 
more  distinctly,  gradually  becoming 
differentiated. 


The  question  of  correlation  between 
national  and  people’s  democratic  revo¬ 
lutions  is  discussed  on  a  general  theore¬ 
tical  plane,  though  in  brief  outline.  The 
growing  role  of  the  working  class 
within  the  bloc  of  progressive  forces  is 
the  main  distinctive  feature  of  the 
people’s  democratic  stage  of  a  revo¬ 
lution,  with  the  Marxist-Leninist  party 
guiding  the  revolutionary  process.  The 
actual  political  development  of  the 
People’s  Democratic  Republic  of  Yemen 
(PDRY)  and  Ethiopia  proves  that  a 
number  of  countries  which  have  opted 
for  the  road  of  social  progress  develop 
precisely  in  this  direction. 

The  establishment  of  revolutionary- 
democratic  organisations  to  guide  the 
people  in  building  a  new  society,  as 
well  as  their  gradual  change  into  par¬ 
ties  of  scientific  socialism,  is  of  im- 
mcnce  import.  Hence,  a  chapter  on  the 
Marxist-Leninist  party  in  Mongolia. ^ 

The  experience  oi  People’s  Mongolia 
is  vivid  testimony  to  the  possibility  of 
setting  up  a  party  guided  by  Marxist- 
Leninist  theory  in  a  country  with  a  pre¬ 
dominantly  peasant  population.  This 
feat  can  be  accomplished  by  cooperati¬ 
on  with  the  world  communist  move¬ 
ment. 

The  author  shows  how  vanguard 
working  people’s  parties  are  formed  in 
the  new  historical  conditions,  citing  the 
examples  of  the  Yemen  Socialist  Party 
of  the  PDRY  and  the  Commission  to 
Organise  the  Party  of  Working  People 
of  Ethiopia.  He  devotes  special  atten¬ 
tion,  in  particular,  to  summing  up  the 
positive  experience  of  the  revolutionary^ 
forces  in  the  PDRY,  which  were  strong 
enough  to  overcome  their  organisatio¬ 
nal  dismemberment  and,  following  the 
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defeat  of  right  and  opportunist  factions 
within  the  movement,  to  form  a  mili¬ 
tant  political  vanguard  which  is  now 
at  the  head  of  the  forces  fighting  for 
socialist  development. 

The  book  contains  a  comparatively 
detailed  analysis  of  the  principal  trends 
in  the  development  of  the  national -de¬ 
mocratic  revolution  (again  on  the  basis 
of  the  PDRY’s  and  Ethiopia’s  experi¬ 
ence).  The  establishment  and  consoli¬ 
dation  of  new  revolutionary  power  and 
the  construction  of  state  machinery,  the 
solution  of  the  national  question,  and 
the  introduction  of  revolutionary-de¬ 
mocratic  reforms  in  the  socio-economic 
field  are  examined  at  length  (in  parti¬ 
cular,  considerable  space  is  devoted  to 
land  reform  and  methods  of  introduc¬ 
ing  it,  although  some  assessments  of 
the  reform  are  rather  debatable). 

The  interconnection  between  the 
country’s  internal  development  and  the 
international  situation  in  the  process  of 
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building  a  socialist  society  is  well- 
argumented.  The  material  cited  in  the 
monograph  goes  on  to  show  that  given 
close  cooperation  with  the  world  so¬ 
cialist  community  and  the  international 
communist  and  workers’  movement,  the 
vanguard  workers’  parties  will  be  able 
to  fulfil  their  historical  mission  of  en¬ 
suring  the  victorious  development  of 
national-democratic  revolution.  But 
some  of  the  author’s  propositions  are 
rather  debatable.  His  contention  that  it 
is  easier  “for  modern-day  revolutiona¬ 
ry  democracy  with  leanings  to  scientific 
socialism”  to  move  toward  socialism 
than  it  was  for  the  Mongolian  People’s 
Republic  in  its  day  (p.  199),  hardly 
holds  water. 

Nevertheless,  Shin’s  book  is  marked 
by  in-depth  Marxist  analysis  of  a 
complicated  and  controversial  process 
of  social  development  in  a  group  of 
countries  now  marching  in  the  van¬ 
guard  of  national  liberation. 
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SOVIET  BOOK  ON  JAPANESE  SOCIAL  THOUGHT  PUBLISHED  IN  JAPAN 


Moscow  ASIA  AND  AFRICA  TODAY  in  English  No  6,  Nov-Dec  82  pp  63-64 

[Article  by  L.  Zenina,  candidate  of  science  (History):  "Works  of  a  Soviet 
Scholar  in  Japan"] 


[Text] 

The  academic  community  in  Japan 
looked  forward  with  interest  to  the 
publication  of  the  above-mentioned 
study  by  the  famous  Soviet  scholar 
Y.  Radul-Zatulovskyi.  In  Japanese  this 
monograph  was  published  by  the  Mo- 
rioka  branch  of  the  Japan-USSR  So¬ 
ciety  in  the  prefecture  of  Iwate.  The 
translation  of  the  book  entitled 
Progressive  Minds  of  Japan  of  the  Edo 
Period.  The  Flowering  of  Materialist 
Thought  has  gone  through  two  editi¬ 
ons,  September  1979  and  January 
1980.  The  translation  and  editing  was 
done  by  professors  of  the  Iwate  Uni¬ 
versity  Ono  Teramitsuo,  Kasahara 
Junjiro,  Senior  Lecturers  Sawa  Megu- 
mi,  Inoue  Masao,  Hikawa  Hiromu  and 
others. 

It  is  thanks  to  this  study  that  the 
Japanese  reader  can  better  familiarise 
himself  with  the  heritage  of  such  out¬ 
standing  thinkers  as  Ito  Jinsai,  Kaiba- 
ra  Ekiken,  Muro  Kyuso,  YamagataBan- 
to,  Kamada  Ryuo.  The  concept  of  old 
historicism  supported  by  Radul-Zatu¬ 
lovskyi  in  his  analysis  of  the  works  of 
Japanese  thinkers  was  never  advanced 
before.  The  prominent  scholar  Suenaka 
Tetsuo,  the  author  of  a  special  study 
of  the  above-mentioned  Yamagata  Ban- 
to,  wrote:  “Prof.  Radul  holds  not  only 
Japan  in  his  field  of  vision.  He  takes 
note  of  the  links  between  East  Asia... 
and  European  culture.  At  any  rate,  it 


is  thanks  to  him  that  the  image  of 
Yamagata  Banto  has  come  to  life  in 
the  history  of  world  philosophy.” 

The  translators  are  correct  in  not¬ 
ing  that  *‘the  author ...  is  studying  the 
essence  and  the  significance  of  the  most 
important  philosophers  of  the  Tokuga- 
wa  period  who  promoted  philosophical 
materialism”  and  shows  that  ”...  the 
struggle  between  materialism  and 
idealism  has  not  subsided,  no  matter 
what  specific  forms  it  assumed  in  va¬ 
rious  historical  periods”.  They  point 
out  correctly  that  Radul-Zatulovskyi 
“was  extremely  scrupulous  in  fulfilling 
his  task,  analysing  originals  one  by  one 
and  providing  the  necessary  explana¬ 
tions  of  the  socio-economic  (historical) 
conditions  in  which  these  works  were 
created”. 

Y.  Radul-Zatulovskyijs  an  author  of 
a  number  of  important  monographs 
well-known  in  Japanese  studies  the 
world  over.  His  works  have  become  an 
important  contribution  to  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  cultural  ties  between  the  two 
countries.  Ando  Shoekl.  18th  Century 
Materialist  is  perhaps  most  significant 
among  his  earlier  studies.  This  book, 
l>ublished  by  the  USSR  Academy  of 
Sciences  20  years  ago,  has  long  become 
a  rarity  and  is  being  prepared  for  pub¬ 
lication  in  Japanese  by  the  Morioka 
branch  of  the  Japan-USSR  Society. 
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ZAGLADIN,  FROLOV  BOOK  ON  GLOBAL  PROBLEMS  REVIEWED 


Moscow  ASIA  AND  AFRICA  TODAY  in  English  No  6,  Nov-Dec  82  p  61; 

[Review  by  0.  Dreier,  candidate  of  science  (History),  and  V.  Los,  candidate  of 
science  (PhilolOj  of  book  "Global  Problems  of  Our  Time:  Scientific  and  Social 
Aspects"  by  V,  Zagladin  and  1.  Frolov,  Mezhdunarodnye  Otnosheniya  Publishers, 
Moscow,  1981,  238  pages] 


There  is  no  doubt  that  when  speak¬ 
ing  of  problems  which  are  increasingly 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  broadest 
range  of  specialists,  one  should  prima¬ 
rily  list  the  global  ones.  The  authors 
of  the  book  name  four  types  of  such 
problems.  First,  problems  affecting  the 
interests  of  the  whole  of  mankind.  Se¬ 
cond,  problems  that  are  acquiring  a 
global  nature,  that  are  an  objective 
factor  in  the  development  of  society 
in  all  regions  of  the  world.  Third,  un¬ 
solved  problems,  which,  by  the  very 
fact  of  their  existence,  create  a  threat 
to  the  future  of  mankind.  And  fourth, 
problems  of  a  scientific,  technological, 
social,  and  socio-political  nature  the 
solution  of  which  requires  the  joint 
efforts  of  mankind.  This  book  stresses 
the  thesis  that  the  problem  of  streng¬ 
thening  peace  is  the  determining  factor 
in  the  entire  complex  of  global  prob¬ 
lems — present  and  future. 

The  Soviet  Union,  like  the  other 
countries  of  the  socialist  community, 
is  conducting  a  struggle  for  peace 
along  with  those  states  that  have  freed 
themselves  from  colonial  oppression. 
The  entire  postwar  development  con¬ 
vincingly  shows  that  colonialism,  the 
oppression, of  peoples  and  the  suppres- 
;,ion  of  their  freedom  are  invariably 
connected  with  militarism  and  aggres¬ 
sive  wars.  There  can  be  no  objection  to 
the  statement  that  “colonialism  and 
aggression,  the  policy  of  colonial  op¬ 
pression  and  the  policy  of  strength  are 
not  only  kindred  phenomena  but  two 
sides  of  the  same  coin”  (p.  51).  End¬ 
ing  the  arms  race  would  be  a  major 
step  in  the  solution  of  many  questions 


facing  the  developing  countries..  By 
drawing  countries  of  Asia,  Africa  and 
Latin  America  into  its  orbit,  the  arms 
race  complicates  the  elimination  of  the 
aftermath  of  colonialism.  But  it  is 
precisely  in  these  areas  that  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  overcoming  backwardness  must 
be  solved  effectively.  What  choices  are 
being  offered  to  developing  countries 
to  overcome  their  economic  underdeve¬ 
lopment  and  their  social  and  cultural 
backwardness?  The  view  is  widespread 
in  the  West  that  they  should  repeat 
(perhaps  with  some  deviations)  the 
“classic  road”  of  capitalist  development. 
Also  popular  are  the  diametrically  op¬ 
posite  concepts  concerning  the  “specific 
roads  of  development”  supposedly 
characteristic  of  the  countries  of  the 
East.  On  analysing  these  ideas,  con¬ 
cepts  and  schemes,  the  authors  point 
out  that  it  is  impossible  to  overcome 
backwardness  on  a  global  scale  without 
the  countries  in  question  advancing 
along  the  road  of  social  progress. 

Touching  on  proposals  concerning 
international  cooperation,  V.  Zagladin 
and  I.  Frolov  stress  that  the  national 
by  no  means  becomes  dissolved  in  the 
international.  The  internationalisation 
of  economic  life  can  serve  mankind 
only  under  conditions  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  equal  cooperation  among  all 
countries  and  nations. 

When  studying  problems  of  man’s 
interaction  with  nature,  the  authors 
note  that  the  growing  impact  on  nature 
and  the  use  of  new  technologies  (with 
increasingly  dangerous  effects  on  the 
environment)  may  entail  substantial 


consequences  of  a  negative  character. 
This  negative  anthropogenic  impact 
threatens  to  disrupt  the  principal  cycles 
of  substances  in  nature  and  undermine 
the  rehabilitatory  potentialities  of  the 
biosphere.  Wars  and  preparations  for 
war  exert  an  immense  destructive  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  natural  environment.  In 
South  Vietnam,  for  instance,  herbicides 
fully  destroyed  1,500  square  kilometres 
of  vegetation  and  damaged  vegetation 
on  an  area  of  15,000  square  kilometres. 
Millions  of  people  had  to  leave  their 
homes  due  to  the  fact  that  chemicals 
made  the  land  non-productiVe.  In  a 
number  of  areas,  it  will  take  decades 
to  restore  the  natural  ecological  ba¬ 
lance  (p.  156). 

The  objective  dialectics  of  the  inte¬ 
raction  of  society  and  nature  manifests 
itself  in  that  in  the  course  of  material 
production  man,  on  the  one  hand,  in¬ 
creasingly  frees  himself  from  depen¬ 
dence  on  the  spontaneous  forces  of 
nature  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  de¬ 
velops  a  closer  unity  with  nature,  putt¬ 
ing  to  use  a  steadily  expanding  range 
of  substances  and  types  of  energy,  and 
drawing  them  ever  more  intensively 
into  the  sphere  of  life  activity.  The  pur¬ 
poseful  transformation  of  nature  on  the 
basis  of  further  scientific,  technical  and 


social  progress  will  lead  to  greater 
harmony  of  man’s  interaction  with  na¬ 
ture  today  and  in  the  future.  The  au¬ 
thors  back  up  this  conclusion  with  an 
analysis  of  the  experience  of  socialist 
countries. 

The  last  chapter  dealing  with  mo¬ 
dern  global  forecasts,  models  and  sce¬ 
narios  of  world  development  is  of  much 
interest.  A  study  is  made  of  the  scien¬ 
tific  principles  of  methods  of  global 
forecasting  and  modeling.  The  authors 
explicate  the  evolution  of  the  models 
of  the  Club  of  Rome,  investigate  the 
Latin  American  “world  model”,  the  re¬ 
port  of  “Interfutures”.  etc.  In  fact,  the 
authors  have  not  left  out  a  single 
major  study  of  this  type.  The  authors 
analyse  them  critically  and  contrast 
them  with  the  Marxist-Leninist  concept 
of  the  future,  with  due  account  for  the 
need  to  solve  global  problems  in  the 
context  of  human  progress.  The  book 
is  keynoted  by  the  thought  that  joint 
solutions  concerning  the  future  -  of 
mankind  and  its  development  given  the 
peaceful  coexistence  of  different  social 
systems  must  be  sought  out.  Concrete 
forecasts  and  models  of  the  future  can 
be  made  only  with  due  consideration 
for  this  reality. 
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RASHIDOV  ADDRESSES  AAPSO  PRESIDUM  MEETING  IN  TASHKENT 


Moscow  ASIA  AND  AFRICA  TODAY  in  English  No  1,  Jan-Feb  83  pp  2-3 

[Speech  by  Sharaf  Rashidov,  alternate  member  of  the  Politburo  of  the  CPSU 
Central  Committee  and  first  secretary  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Uzbek 
Communist  Party,  at  the  11th  AAPSO  session  in  Tashkent,  end  of  1982:  ”For 
Peace  and  Solidarity  Between  Nations"] 

[Text]  j- 

■  he  Presidium  of  the  Afro-Asian  Peoples'  Solidarity  Organi¬ 
sation  (AAPSO)  met  at  its  11th  session  in  Tashkent,  capital 
of  Uzbekistan,  at  the  end  of  1982.  Tashkent  heartily  welcom¬ 
ed  representatives  of  60  countries  and  15  international  and 
regional  organisations  fighting  for  social  progress,  justice, 
peace  and  friendship  among  the  peoples  and  against  imperia¬ 
lism  and  neocolonialism. 

The  participants  in  the  session  heard  the  speech  by  SHA¬ 
RAF  RASHIDOV,  Alternate  Member  of  the  Politburo  of  the 
CPSU  Central  Committee  and  First  Secretary  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Uzbek  Communist  Party. 

“It  is  highly  significant/*  the  speaker  pointed  out, 

“that  our  meeting  is  held  in  Tashkent,  the  city  of  brother¬ 
hood  and  friendship  of  nations.  It  has  become  a  centre  of 
international  cooperation  where  representatives  of  govern¬ 
ment,  public  and  political  circles,  men-of-letters  and  arts  from 
all  the  continents  regularly  meet. 

“This  new  meeting  with  you  delegates  of  the  glorious  anti¬ 
imperialist  movement  of  solidarity  with  the  peoples  of  Asia 
and  Africa  is  especially  noteworthy.  It  is  held  on  the  eve  of 
the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  formation  of  the  USSR,  a  land¬ 
mark  event  in  the  history  of  our  multinational  Soviet  state. 

“History  has  known  quite  a  few  multinational  state  for¬ 
mations.  But  none  of  them  was  equal  to  the  Soviet  state,  in 
which  more  than  one  hundred  nations  and  national  groups 
voluntarily  united  on  the  basis  of  true  equality  and  friend¬ 
ship.  These  were  cemented  by  the  great  and  noble  aim  of 
building  a  commumst  society, 

“The  nationalities  problem  is  one  of  the  most  complicated 
socio-economic,  political  and  cultural  problems.  It  has  not 
been  nor  can  be  solved  under  capitalism.  The  latter  has  for 
ages  been  building  and  fostering  the  colonial  system  of  slav¬ 
ery  and  oppression.  Together  with  you  we  witnessed  its  down¬ 
fall  under  the  pressure  of  the  national  liberation  forces.  How¬ 
ever,  as  before,  imperialism  is  attempting  to  exploit  entire 
countries  and  continents,  this  time  by  different,  neocolonialist 
methods.  At  home,  too,  imperialism  develops  national  relations 
on  the  principles  of  oppressing  and  exploiting  one  nation  by 
another  and  of  unequal  and  humiliating  division  of  people 
on  the  grounds  of  colour,  faith  and  nationality. 

“This  is  something  that  has  long  and  forever  been  done 
away  with  in  the  Soviet  state.  Drawing  on  the  theory  of 
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Marxism-Leninism,  the  Communist  Party  ensured  the  just 
solution  of  the  nationalities  problem.  The  multinational  state 
has  translated  into  life  Lenin’s  ideas  of  combining  the  strug¬ 
gle  for  national  liberation  and  the  elimination  of  national 
oppression  with  the  general  struggle  waged  by  the  working 
class  for  the  victory  of  new  social  relations,  for  eradicating 
all  forms  of  exploitation  and  for  socialism. 

*‘The  Soviet  Union  has  forever  put  an  end  to  class  and 
national  antagonisms.  All-Union  statehood  and  national 
statehood  of  Soviet  republics  develop  in  all  their  aspects  and 

in  inseparable  unity,  in  keeping  with  the  principles  of  demo- 
cratic  centralism,  socialist  federalism  and  socialist  democracy. 
These  historic  gains  and  achievements  have  been  formalised 
in  the  new  Soviet  Constitution. 

“Today  this  country,  which  occupies  nearly  a  sixth  of  the 
globe,  is  a  close-knit  socialist  family  of  270  million  free  people 
who  have  voluntarily  united  in  15  equal  republics.  There  is  a 
striking  difference  between  these  republics  and  those  which 
were  born  on  the  ruins  of  the  tsarist  empire. 

“Uzbekistan  offers  a  graphic  example.  Formerly  our  land 
was  a  backward  outlying  area  in  tsarist  Russia.  At  present 
it  is  a  thriving  socialist  republic  which,  in  a  historically  short 
period,  has  advanced  to  socialism  bypassing  capitalism.  Since 
the  USSR  was  established,  the  total  industrial  output  in  the 
republic  grew  415  times  over.  Millions  of  tons  of  “white 
gold’’“Cotton— are  produced  by  Uzbek  farmers.  Uzbek  kara¬ 
kul  and  silk,  fruits  and  vegetables  are  quite  popular  in  the 
country. 

“We  are  by  rights  proud  of  the  powerful  upsurge  of  Uzbek 
culture  which  is  a  gem  in  its  own  right  among  the  treasures 
of  multinational  Soviet  culture.  The  Uzbek  republic  makes  a 
tangible  contribution  to  the  development  of  Soviet  science. 

“Now  that  the  USSR  marks  sixty  years  of  is  existence  and 
entire  progressive  mankind  shows  interest  in  the  experience 
of  the  world’s  first  society  of  friendship  and  brotherhood  of 
peoples,  we  find  it  pertinent  to  stress  those  aspects  of  So^ 
viet  experience  in  solving  the  nationalities  problem  that  are 
-  of  international  importance.  Before  the  revolution,  the  peoples 
which  now  inhabit  the  Soviet  Union,  had  different  levels  of 
social  development  ranging  from  the  capitalist  mode  of  pro¬ 
duction  to  primitive  society.  The  involvement  of  all  these 
peoples  into  the  building  of  socialism  and  phenomenal  pro¬ 
gress  along  the  lines  of  fraternal  help  and  mutual  assistance 
among  nations  forcefully  demonstrate  the  boundless  con¬ 
structive  potential  of  socialism." 

Speaking  about  Soviet  foreign  policy,  Sharaf  Rashidov 
stressed  that  nowadays  profound  mutual  understanding,  close 
cooperation  and  brotherly  friendship  and  solidarity  with  the 
Asian,  African  and  Latin 'American  peoples  fighting  against 
imperialism  are  an  essential  feature  of  the  moral  and  politic¬ 
al  make-up  of  the  great  Soviet  people,  the  internationalist 
people. ' 

“The  Tashkent  meeting  of  prestigious  representatives  of 
the  antf-imperialist  movement  of  solidarity  with  the  Afro- 
Asian  peoples,"  he  went  on  to  say,  “makes  it  possible  ta 
exchange  opinion  on  the  most  burning  issues  of  relevance  io 
the  vital  interests  of  every  nation  and  all  mankind. 

“The  present-day  situation  in  the  world  is  tense,  compli¬ 
cated  and  fraught  with  grave  danger.  Imperialist  powers, 
above  all  the  US,  have  chosen  to  achieve  military  superiority 
over  the  USSR  and  the  socialist  countries  and  are  escalating; 

the  arms  race.  They  are  nurturing  dangerous  plans  for  turn¬ 
ing  Western  Europe,  the  Middle  East  and  the  Indian  Ocean 
into  a  nuclear  testing  ground  threatening  the  USSR  and  its 
allies  and  friends.  At  the  same  time,  the  militaristic  ruling 
elite  in  the  US  ignores  numerous  constructive  proposals  and 


concrete  practical  steps  made  by  our  country  in  the  field  of 
-detente. 

“Developing  and  making  more  specific  the  principles  of 
the  Peace  Programme  for  the  Eighties,  which  was  proclaimed 
by  the  26th  CPSU  Congress,  Leonid  Brezhnev  set  forth  in 
his  Tashkent  and  Baku  speeches  some  new  ideas  and  propo¬ 
sals.  They  aim  at  putting  an  end  to  distrust,  at  achieving  a 
political  settlement  of  disputed  issues  among  the  Asian  coun¬ 
tries  and  at  turning  Asia  and  the  Indian  Ocean  into  an 
extensive  zone  of  peace  and  mutually  advantageous  interna¬ 
tional  cooperation, 

“On  the  whole  the  course  of  world  affairs  and  world 
<ievelopments  forcefully  show  that,  for  all  the  sophisticated 
misanthropic  schemes  of  the  forces  of  imperialism,  Zionism 
and  racism,  their  plans  are  doomed  to  failure.  The  machina¬ 
tions  of  those  who  want  to  provoke  a  world  nuclear  catastro¬ 
phe,  the  aggressive  policy  of  those  who  look  for  their  “vital 
interests’*  in  far-away  seas  and  at  strange  coasts  and  the 
reckless  adventurist  policy  of  the  forces  of  militarism  and 
’imperialist  reaction  are  now  countered  by  the  might  and 
cohesion  of  the  socialist  community,  its  growing  solidarity 
with  the  forces  of  national  liberation  and  democracy,  the 
unbending  will  and  firm  determination  of  all  the  peoples  and 
peaceloving  forces  to  defend  their  inalienable  right,  dignity 
and  freedom  and  to  preserve  peace  and  life  on  earth. 

“We  have  met  here  on  the  eve  of  the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  Afro-Asian  peoples’  solidarity  movement,  a  militant  and 
recognised  contingent  within  the  international  democratic 
anti-imperialist  movement,”  Sharaf  Rashidov  pointed  out  in 
conclusion.  “The  solidarity  movement  and  its  organisation 
were  born  of  the  very  logic  and  practice  of  the  anti-colonial 
liberation  struggle  of  the  Asian  and  African  peoples. 

“From  the  early  days  of  the  Afro-Asian  peoples’  solidarity 
movement  the  Soviet  public  actively  joined  its  ranks  not  only 
because  the  bigger  part  of  our  country  lies  on  the  Asian  con¬ 
tinent.  In  their  feelings  and  ideas  the  Soviet  people  are  guided 
by  the  sacred  and  lofty  principles  of  proletarian  ’Interna¬ 
tionalism  and  solidarity  with  all  the  oppressed  nations,  the 
principles  spread  among  our  people  through  the  immortal 
doctrine  of  great  Lenin. 

“Today  the  AAPSO  and  its  numerous  national  branches 
face  new  important  tasks.  These  have  to  do  with  mobilising 
the  broad  mass  of  the  people  to  defend  national  sovereignty 
and  to  repel  the  ever  more  vicious  aggressive  encroachments 
by  imperialism,  Zionism  and  racism.  They  envision  an  ever 
more  active  involvement  of  the  Asian  and  African  public  in 
the  worldwide  struggle  to  curb  the  arms  race,  towards  dis¬ 
armament,  genpine  economic  independence  of  its  countries 
and  their  protection  from  diktat  and  exploitation  by  the 
transnational  corporations.” 

The  AAPSO  Secretary-General  NOURI  ABDEL  RAZZAK 
delivered  a  report  of  the  AAPSO  standing  secretariat,  survey¬ 
ing  the  25-year s-long  activities  of  the  Organisation,  which  had 
won  broad  recognition  and  authority  by  its  purposeful  and 
consistent  struggle  for  the  true  interests  of  the  Asian  and 
African  peoples  and  for  peace  throughout  the  world. 

The  session  was  also  addressed  by  ABDULLAH  HOURA- 
NI,  head  of  he  PLO  delegation  and  member  of  the  Palestinian 
national  council;  TAREK  CHEHAB,  vice-chairman  of  _  the 
Progressive  Socialist  Party  of  Lebanon;  KURT  SEJBT,  head 
of  the  delegation  of  the  German  Democratic  Republic  and 
chairman  of  the  solidarity  committee  of  the  GDR;  V,  DHAR- 
MALINGAM,  AAPSO  representative  and  member  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  Sri  Lanka;  ERNESTO  FLORES  (Salvador),  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Farabundo  Marti  national  liberation  front  and  AL¬ 
BERT  FARHAT,  secretary  of  the  Lebanese  national  commit¬ 
tee  of  Afro-Asian  solidarity. 

TOen  discussing  Soviet  peace  initiatives,  the  forum  spoke 
“highly  about  Leonid  Brezhnev’s  proposal  that  the  leading 
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bodies  of  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Treaty  Organisation  should 
make  statements  about  not  spread'ing  the  spliere  of  the  two 
alliances’  activities  to  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America. 

“The  Soviet  commitment  not  to  be  the  first  to  use  nuclear 
weapons  is  motivated  by  a  profound  sentiment  for  peace,” 
said  the  AAPSO  Deputy  Secretary-General  CHITTA  BISWAS 
(India).  “Only  a  country  truly  concerned  over  the  well-being 
of  entire  humankind  and  working  towards  peace  could  make 
this  important  step  so  necessary  to  the  people.”* 

“By  developing  the  atmosphere  of  mutual  understanding 
and  goodneighbourliness  on  the  planet,  we  would  eliminate 
the  possibility  of  not  only  major  wars  but  also  of  ‘smaller* 
conflicts,”  TRAN  LAM,  member  of  the  National  Assembly  of 
the  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam,  emphasised. 

“We  are  constantly  aware  of  what  ‘defending  the  inter¬ 
ests*  of  the  imperialist  countries  means,’*  CHUM  BUN  RONG, 
Secretary-General  of  the  Afro-Asian  Peoples'  Solidarity  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Kampuchea,  said.  “It  looks  like  the  atrocities  per¬ 
petrated  by  the  Pol  Pot  bands  are  in  keeping  with  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  US  Administration  and  other  countries’  govern¬ 
ments  that  install  these  outcasts  in  international  organisa¬ 
tions.  We  clearly  see  who  is  our  friend  and  who  is  our  enemy. 
Our  people  are  deeply  grateful  to  the  Soviet  Union,  other 
socialist  countries  and  all  the  progressive  forces  which  helped 
Kampuchea  and  expressed  sympathy  with  the  just  struggle 
of  our  people.” 

“Imperialism  is  interested  in  provoking  conflicts  and  main¬ 
taining  tensions  on  all  the  continents”,  ABDUL  MAJID 
SARBILAND,  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Afghan  Organisation 
of  Peace,  Friendship  and  Solidarity,  pointed  out.  “We  con¬ 
sider  attempts  by  some  Western  countries  to  make  the  UN 
discuss  the  so-called  Afghan  problem  a  gross  ’interference  in 
our  domestic  affairs.  This  is  obviously  designed  to  distract 
the  attention  of  the  international  public  from  imperialism’s 
bloody  crimes  in  Lebanon,  Southern  Africa,  El-Salvador  and 
other  Latin  American  countries.” 

“We  support  the  demand  made  by  the  littoral  states  that 
the  Indian  Ocean  be  declared  a  zone  of  peace  and  security,” 
MADANMANI  DIKSHIT,  member  of  the  Afro-Asian  Solida¬ 
rity  Committee  of  Nepal,  said. 

The  session  of  the  AAPSO  Presidium  adopted  some  docu¬ 
ments,  which  convey  the  unbending  will  to  strengthen  friend¬ 
ship  and  solidarity  in  the  struggle  for  peace,  freedom  and  the 
flourishing  of  the  peoples  and  in  defending  human  rights. 

The  general  declaration  of  the  11th  AAPSO  session  stress¬ 
ed  that  the  US  Administration  was  threatening  mankind  with 
nuclear  terror  and  escalating  the  arms  race  in  the  interests 
of  the  transnational  corporations.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
the  US  Administration  together  with  its  NATO  partners  that 
were  to  blame  for  thwarting  disarmament  negotiations  at  the 
.second  special  session  of  the  UN  General  Assembly.  The 
AAPSO  Presidium  called  on  all  the  peace-  and  freedom-lo¬ 
ving  people  in  the  world  to  make  the  United  States  and  other 
nuclear  powers  follow  the  example  of  the  Soviet  Union  which 
had  renounced  to  be  the  first  to  use  nuclear  weapons.  The  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  world  urge  to  foil  the  reckless  attempts  of  the  US 
Administration  to  lead  the  world  to  the  third  world  war. 

The  session  passed  declarations  on  Palestine  and  Lebanon, 
resolutions  on  the  Middle  East,  Asia,  Africa,  the  Indian  Ocean 
^and  Latin  America,  an  appeal  to  the  nonaligned  move¬ 
ment,  a  resolution  on  disarmament  problems  arid  the  anti-war 
movement  and  a  declaration  on  the  occasion  of  the  25th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  AAPSO.  A  declaration  was  also  made  to  the 
Soviet  people  on  the  occasion  of  the  60th  anniversary  of  the 
foundation  of  the  USSR. 

The  AAPSO  Presidium  worked  out  a  programme  of  action 
of  the  organisation  for  the  coming  period. 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  THIRD-WORLD  WORKING  CLASS  IN  FUTURE  DEVELOPMENTS  STRESSED 
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[Article  by  Academician  Alexei  Rumyantsev;  "The  Transition  From  Capitalism  to 
Communism — The  Hallmark  of  Our  Times"] 

[Text]  Lenin's  well-known  ideas  was  that  every  country 

and  every  nation  would  choose  its  own  road  to  socialism. 

"...Different  nations  are  advancing  in  the  same  historical 
direction",  Lenin  wrote,  "but  by  very  different  zigzags  and 
bypaths."  *  Historical  practice  shows  that  in  none  of  the 
existing  socialist  countries  have  the  forms,  methods  and 
paths  of  socialist  revolution  copied  other  people's  experi¬ 
ence,  all  of  which  gives  the  lie  to  assertions  that  there  is 
some  sort  of  "unification"  of  methods  of  struggle  for  social¬ 
ism  and  that  the  Soviet  Union  allegedly  attempts  to  impose 
its  own  experience  of  building  a  new  life  on  other  countries. 

No  one  denies  the  right  of  communist  parties  and  revolutio¬ 
nary  movements  to  have  national  peculiarities  and  to  choose 
their  own  ways  and  forms  of  struggle  for  socialism.  The  Re¬ 
solution  of  the  CPSU  Central  Committee  on  the  60th  Anni¬ 
versary  of  the  Formation  of  the  USSR  states  that  "the  Soviet 
Union  imposes  on  no  one  any  pattern  or  'model'  of  state 
structure  that  would  ignore  the  peculiarities  of  one  country 
or  another.  It  exercises  growing  influence  on  the  course  of 
history  by  the  very  fact  of  its  existence  and  the  actual 
practice  of  social  and  international  relations  of  a  new 
type." 

It  is  an  altogether  different  matter  that,  for  all  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  individual  countries  in  their  advance  towards 
socialism,  the  fundamental  laws  of  struggle  for  socialism, 
which  have  been  tested  time  and  again  and  confirmed  by 
historical  practice,  should  be  taken  into  account.  The  problem 
is  summarising  concrete  experience  and  major  tendencies 
in  this  struggle  and  dialectically  outlining  the  specifics  of 
realising  these  tendencies  in  different  countries. 

Nowadays,  the  revolutionary,  socialist,  and  national  libe¬ 
ration  movements  are  gaining  strength  in  many  African, 

Asian  and  Latin  American  countries.  National  democratic 
revolutions,  which  often  occur  as  a  result  of  the  on-going 
national  liberation  processes,  became  especially  widespread 
in  the  second  half  of  the  1970s.  This  confirmed  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  CPSU  on  the  qualitatively  new  stage  in  the  na¬ 
tional  liberation  movement  when  "the  struggle  for  national 
liberation  in  many  countries  has  in  practical  terms  begun 
to  grow  into  a  struggle  against  exploitative  relations,  both 
feudal  and  capitalist".^ 

The  countries  which  have  freed  themselves  from  colonial 
dependence  inevitably  face  the  problem  of  choosing  bet¬ 
ween  the  capitalist  road  of  development  and  socialist  orienta¬ 
tion.  Socialism  presently  enjoys  such  great  prestige  that 

1  V.  1.  Lenin,  Collected  Works,  Vol.  29,  p.  195. 

2  24th  Congress  of  the  CPSU,  Moscow,  1971,  p.  15. 
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many  countries  have  opted  for  socialist  orientation.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  they  are  confronted  with  considerable  economic,  social 
and  cultural  difficulties  along  this  path. 

Many  of  these  states  are  at  a  development  level  wherr 
historically  imminent  general  democratic  changes  (the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  precapitalist  forms  of  exploitation,  the  solution  of 
the  agrarian  problem,  and  egalitarian  political  reforms) 
should  ensure  their  gradual  advance  towards  modern  bour¬ 
geois  society.  The  concept  of  dependent  social  development 
which  is  a  major  accomplishment  of  Marxist  social  science, 
provides  ample  proof,  however,  that  the  backwardness  and 
dependence  of  the  developing  countries  (their  two  funda¬ 
mental  characteristics)  are  a  natural  product  of  objective 
laws  operating  precisely  within  the  capitalist  formation. 

The  national  economy  of  each  of  these  countries  was 
(and  in  many  cases  remains)  but  a  part  of  the  world  capi¬ 
talist  system.  The  nature  of  this  “involvementf'  in  the  world 
economy  is  such  that  the  newly-free  countries  generally  re¬ 
ceive  impulses  for  development  from  external  sources  and  as 
a  direct  result  of  the  corresponding  changes  in  the  pro¬ 
ductive  forces  and  the  mode  of  production  in  the^  leading 
capitalist  countries.  It  is  only  natural  and  most  significant 
that  capitalism  manifests  itself  as  a  destructive  rather  than 
constructive  force,  which  accounts  for  the  growing  social 
tensions  and  uneven  development.  This  has  to  do  primarily 
with  the  fact  that  the  eradication  of  precapitalist  relations 
and  the  emergence  of  ^'national”  capitalism  ''within”  the 
country  is  often  not  only  non-concomitant  with  the  process  of 
introducing  capitalism  from  "withouf'  but  proves  to  be  in¬ 
compatible  with  it.  Besides,  the  tremendous  gap  in  the  level 
of  social  and  economic  development  between  the  industria¬ 
lised  capitalist  and  newly-free  countries,  the  latter  generally 
lack  the  necessary  prerequisites  for  the  "natural”  appearanc-..^ 
of  ''national”  capitalism. 

This  social  situation  results  in  the  emergence  of,  for 
example,  populist  theories  that  combine  bourgeois-democra¬ 
tic  (anti-feudal  and  anti-archaic)  features  with  anti-capitalist 
tendencies  enhanced  manifold  at  present  by  the  influence  of 
the  world  socialist  system. 

Populism  can  be  briefly  defined  as  an  ideology  of  non¬ 
capitalist  development  through  adapting  and  modernising 
traditional  collectivist  methods  and  values  (commune,  artel, 
family  and  principles  of  moral  solidarity  and  religious  com¬ 
mandments,  and  so  on).  Socially  and  politically,  it  finds  ex¬ 
pression  in  widely  ranging  forms,  from  moderately  reformist 
programmes  to  revolutionary  democratic  regimes,  ^(Regimes 
of  an  intermediary  nature  with  an  ill-defined  political  ori¬ 
entation  are  also  possible). 

At  the  same  time,  the  majority  of  the  developing  countri¬ 
es  are  far  from  having  formed  their  main  modern  classes, 
while  the  transformation  and  development  of  their  social 
and  class  structure  are  taking  place  in  especially  complicated 
circumstances.  The  rate,  scale,  and  nature  of  this  process 
are  affected  by  a  group  of  factors  which  are  determined  by 
the  backwardness  of  social  development  which  resulted  from 
the  prolonged  sway  of  colonialism,  the  emergent  states' 
dependent  position  within  the  world  capitalist  economy,  the 
neocolonialist  policy  of  imperialism,  and  also  the  existence 
of  extensive,  and  so  far,  quite  viable  social  layers  connected 
with  various  iprecapitalist  modes  of  production  and  early 
forms  of  capitalism.  All  this,  taken  together,  explains  the 
numerous  layers  of  the  social  and  class  structure  and  the 
specific  formas  of  class  struggle  in  the  newly-free  countries. 

Western  social  science  has  even  produced  a  special 
trend — "third  world”  sociology  or  development  sociology — 
which  tries  to  prove  that  the  laws  of  socialist  development 
formulated  by  the  Marxist  philosophers  are  allegedly  inap- 
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plicable  to  the  hewly-free  countries  with  their  backward  so¬ 
cial  and  economic  structures.  For  instance,  some  representa¬ 
tives  of  this  trend  claim  that  the  social  structure  of  many 
developing  countries,  in  Africa  in  particular,  is  not  a  class 
structure.  Hence  they  deny  the  existence  of  the  working 
class  In  a  number  of  newly-free  states. 

The  ideological  opponents  level  especially  fierce  attacks 
at  the  Marxist-Leninist  teaching  on  the  vanguard  role  of  the 
proletariat  in  the  revolutionary  process.  Not  only  bourgeois 
sociologists  but  also  some  progressive  and  revolutionary-min¬ 
ded  politicians  assert  that  the  peasans,  rather  than  the  pro¬ 
letariat,  now  constitute  the  main  revolutionary  force  in  ma¬ 
ny  poorly  developed  countries.  Some  peculiarities,  characte¬ 
ristic  of  the  working  class  in  these  countries,  which  distin¬ 
guish  it  from  the  working  class  in  the  developed  capitalist 
countries,  are  used  as  a  major  argument  in  this  respect. 

Marxism-Leninism  proceeds  from  the  premise  that  the 
formation  of  the  proletariat  is  inseparably  connected  with 
capitalist  production.  The  proletariat  grows  along  with  the 
development  of  capitalism.  At  the  same  time,  in  composition 
and  structure,  today's  working  class  is  quite  different  from 
the  working  class  of  the  days  of  the  industrial  revolution. 
Capitalist  relations  developed  in  the  newly-liberated  coun¬ 
tries  under  the  specific  conditions  of  a  colonial  regime  and 
in  a  social  medium  where  productive  forces  were  as  yet  un¬ 
prepared  by  preceding  development  to  play  their  normal 
role  in  society.  For  this  reason,  capitalism  was  somewhat 
alien  to  the  social  organism  of  these  countries;  this  had  a 
definite  effect  on  the  formation  of  the  proletariat  and  deter¬ 
mined  the  peculiarities  of  its  formation.  Nevertheiss,  the 
1960s  and  1970s  saw  qualitative  changes  in  the  composition 
and  structure  of  the  proletariat  in  many  developing  countries, 
changes  that  brought  it  closer  to  today's  working  class,  even 
though  some  distinguishing  features  still  remain. 

Statistical  analysis  carried  out  by  Soviet  scholars  shows 
that  the  share  of  the  economically  active  population  enga¬ 
ged  in  agricultural  and  other  traditional  sectors  will  decrease 
noticeably  in  the  newly-free  countries  in  the  coming  twenty 
years.  At  the  same  time,  the  share  of  industrial  workers, 
small-scale  proprietors,  and  urban  working  people  will  grow 
considerably.  In  principle,  these  social  shifts  can  greatly 
strengthen  the  positions  of  workers  and  peasants  in  the 
Asian  and  African  revolutionary  movements. 

In  analysing  social  structure,  Marxism-Leninism  proceeds 
from  defining  the  place  people  occupy  in  the  system  of 
social  production.  Incidentally,  this  is  the  fundamental  diffe¬ 
rence  between  the  Marxist  theory  of  classes  and  class\ struggle 
and  the  stratification  theory  advocated  by  Western  sociolog¬ 
ists.  The  strong  point  of  the  Marxist  method  consists  in  its 
dialectical,  developmental,  and  historical  approach.  It  not 
only  uses  the  past  to  explain  the  present  but  also  views  the 
latter  as  an  instant  of  historical  development  in  its  univer¬ 
sal  integrity,  within  which  the  past  exists  as  a  "vestige"  and 
a  constituent  of  the  present  and  the  future. 

The  formation  of  the  proletariat  as  a  separate  class  has 
two  distinct  aspects^ — socio-economic  and  socio-political.  The 
former  is  determined  by  the  capitalist  mode  of  production 
and  was  studied  in  detail  by  the  founders  of  scientific  com¬ 
munism.  As  for  the  socio-political  aspect,  Karl  Marx  con¬ 
nected  it  with  the  proletariat's  turning  from  a  "class  in  itself" 
into  a  "class  for  itself",  with  a  growing  class  consciousness 
and  awareness  among  the  proletariat  of  its  historic  mission, 
that  of  a  revolutionary  transformer  of  society. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  proletariat  gains  class 
consciousness  not  only  from  the  level  of  socio-economic  de¬ 
velopment  but  also  under  the  influence  of  many  other  factors, 
A  country  can  be  rather  highly  developed  in  social  and  eco- 
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nomic  respects,  but  its  proletariat  may  not  be  a  "class 
for  itself"  if  it  is  unaware  of  its  class  interests  and  is  influen¬ 
ced  by  bourgeois  ideology,  which  is  alien  to  it  in  essence. 

At  the  isame  time,  the  working  class  in  less  developed 
countries,  fighting  under  the  leadership  of  Marxist-Leninist 
parties  to  eliminate  the  capitalist  system,  Is  capable  of  not 
only  becoming  a  "class  for  itself"  but  even  a  ruling  class. 

The  specific  historical  conditions  of  its  struggle  against 
the  exploiter  system  are  of  decisive  importance  in  the  prole- 
tariafs  turning  from  a  "class  in  itself"  into  a  "class  for  itself". 
(This  does  not  exclude  the  fact  that  the  appearance  of  class 
consciousness  is  connected  first  and  foremost  with  the  level 
of  development  of  the  capitalist  mode  of  production).  Further¬ 
more,  during  the  period  of  transition  from  capitalism  to  so¬ 
cialism,  this  transformation  of  the  proletariat  from  a  "class  in 
itself"  into  a  "class  for  itself"  will  take  place  much  more 
quickly  than  it  did  in  the  past.  Incidentally,  the  programme 
documents  of  the  ruling  parties  in  quite  a  few  developing 
countries,  including  the  Congo,  Mozambique,  Angola,  Benin 
and  Ethiopia,  recognise  the  leading  role  of  the  proletariat 
in  carrying  out  social  transformations. 

As  far  as  prospects  of  historical'  development  are  con¬ 
cerned,  the  results  of  class  formation  in  the  newly-free  co¬ 
untries  depend  largely  on  whether  they  choose  the  socialist 
or  the  capitalist  road  of  development.  This  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  when  the  integral  social  class  structure  has  not 
yet  formed,  the  role  and  activity  of  different  intermediary 
strata,  movements,  and  social  groups  is  growing,  while  su¬ 
per-structure  institutes  become  relatively  more  independent 
and  have  an  increasing  affect  on  socio-economic  processes. 

In  this  context,  when  analysing  the  main  tendencies  of 
and  prospects  for  social  progress  in  the  countries  which  have 
embarked  on  the  road  of  independent  development,  it  Is 
highly  important  not  to  judge  phenomena  at  their  face  value 
and  to  be  able  to  see  the  main  course  of  the  historical 
process  in  outwardly  diverse  social  and  political  trends. 

Marx  and  Engels  pointed  out  that  the  essence  of  every 
discrete  historical  process  could  not  be  understood  if  treated 
in  isolation.  All  discrete  processes  taking  place  in  one 
country  or  another  are  organically  connected  with  the  world 
historical  process,  for  all  their  peculiarities.  Today's  democra¬ 
tic  liberation  movements  and  the  newly-free  countries*  strugg¬ 
le  against  neocolonialism  can  triumph  only  in  alliance  with 
the  international  workers*  movement  and  the  forces  of  world 
socialism. 

We  do  not  identify  national  liberation  movement  vvith 
social  revolution,  because  they  have  different  tasks  and  aims 
and  are  characterised  by  a  different  alignment  of  class  for¬ 
ces.  For  this  reason,  a  revolutionary  situation  in  the  course 
of  a  national  liberation  movement  Is  not  identical  to  a  re¬ 
volutionary  situation  which  can  lead  to  the  complete  victory 
of,  for  example,  the  proletarian  revolution.  But  we  should 
not  overlook  the  possibility  and  tendency  of  a  revolutionary 
situation  of  one  type  to  evolve,  under  certain  circumstances, 
into  a  revolutionary  situation  of  a  different,  higher  (in  a 
historical  respect)  type. 

The  victory  of  the  national  liberation  or  general  democra¬ 
tic  movement  can  lead  to  the  end  of  the  revolutionary  crisis 
or  the  revolutionary  situation  for  a  comparatively  long  period 
and  to  the  beginning  of  an  evolutionary  stage  of  struggle. 
This  stage  will  gradually  produce  conditions  for  a  new  re¬ 
volutionary  crisis,  which  would  call  for  a  socialist  revolution. 

However,  developments  can  take  a  different  turn,  and  the 
victory  of  the  national  liberation  or  democratic  movement 
may  not  exhaust  all  the  possibilities  of  the  revolutionary  si¬ 
tuation  but  further  develop  it  toward  the  gaining  of  power 
by  the  proletariat  itself.  For  example,  the  Cuban  revolution 
was  not  a  socialist  revolution  at  the  outset.  But  when  the 
bourgeois  government  set  up  as  a  result  of  that  revolution 
began  obstructing  social  transformations  and  the  armed  pe- 
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opie  demanded  that  another  government  be  established,  the 
Cuban  revolution  acquired  socialist  tendencies. 

The  theory  of  the  world  revolutionary  process  occupies  an 
exceptionally  important  place  in  the  great  heritage  of  the 
.founders  of  Marxism.  Needless  to  say,  Lenin  was  the  most 
avowed  advocate  of  the  world  revolution,  but,  unlike  his  op¬ 
ponents,  he  saw  It  not  as  some  "categorical  imperative"  or 
dogmatic  "precept^'  but  as  a  vital  process,  which  must  evol¬ 
ve  and  ripen  but  which  cannot  be  "scheduled". 

When  analysing  the  paths  of  the  revolution,  Lenin  insisted 
on  a  specific  and  objedive  approach  to  the  various  features 
and  phenomena  in  all*  their  comptexity,  interrelatedness,  and 
interdependence.  He  resolutely  opposed  superficial  ideas  of 
capitalism  as  a  system  which  could  be  eliminated  almost 
automatically. 

Today,  as  never  before,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind 
Lenin's  maxims  on  the  paths  of  the  revolution,  on  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  proletarian's  taking  into  account  and  making 
use  of  all  existing  differences  and  social  conflids  and  of  the 
need  for  all  anti-monopolist  and  anti-imperialist  forces  to 
strengthen  their  alliance. 


"Miraculous  prophecy  is  a  fairy-tale.  But  scientific  prophe¬ 
cy  is  a  fact."  ^  History  has  corroborated  this  idea  of  Lenin: 
the  Marxist  theory  reflected  and  brought  together  in  a  dialec¬ 
tical  unity  the  social  processes  and  contradictions  of  human 
society  and  scientifically  defined  all  the  main  motive  forces 
of  the  preseht-day  historical  period,  its  content,  development 
trend  and  intrinsic  characteristics.  Marx  and  Engels  proved 
that  the  development  of  society  is  not  a  chain  of  chance  occur¬ 
rences  nor  a  result  of  voluntarist  arbitrariness  nor  God's  will  but 
the  natural  dialectic  materialist  process  of  the  development  of 
the  productive  forces,  public  weal  and  the  people's  conscious¬ 
ness  in  all  their  interdependence,  interaction  and  contra¬ 
dictions. 

If  changes  in  production  relations  are  viewed  in  retrospect 
it  can  be  seen  that,  after  the  primitive  stage,  mankind  went 
through  three  consecutive  economic  stages  (types  of  relations). 
It  is  observed  that  every  time  new  relations  took  shape  within 
the  preceding  type.  The  very  process  of  their  emergence  and 
development  in  society  was  spontaneous  and  Independent 
from  the  people's  will  and  consciousness.  It  was  only  the  class 
already  dominant  in, social  production  that  consciously  seized 
power.  Consciousness  in  this  process  did  not  cancel  the  de¬ 
cisive  spontaneous  development  of  production  relations  nor 
the  need  for  old  relations  to  be  supplanted  by  new  ones. 

Certain  features  connected  with  objective  economic  inte¬ 
rests  of  different  social  groups  fighting  to  ensure  the  prepon¬ 
derance  and  development  of  their  own  interests  kept  accumu¬ 
lating  within  a  formation.  The  struggle  was  between  the  clas¬ 
ses,  on  the  one  hand,  ruling  under  given  economic  relations 
and,  on  the  other,  those  refuting  these  relations  and  engende¬ 
ring  new  ones  and  new  social  structures.  It  was  a  matter  of 
changing  the  very  foundation  of  the  formation. 

When  society  passed  from  capitalism  to  communism  (so¬ 
cialism)  history  introduced  an  essential  objective  factor  In  this 
traditional  natural  and  historical  process,  namely,  communist 
(socialist)  relations,  as  is  shown  by  history,  do  not  n6r  can 
emerge  spontaneously  under  capitalism.  For  this  reason  transi¬ 
tion  from  capitalism  to  communism  (socialism)  is  only  possible 
as  a  conscious  transition  ensuring  the  goal-oriented  develop¬ 
ment  of  relations  non-existent  under  capitalism. 


*  V.  I.  Lenin,  Collected  Works,  Vol.  27,  p.  494.  ■ 
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[Article  by  Mirza  Ibraghimov,  chairman  of  the  Soviet  Afro-Asian  Solidarity 
Committee:  ”In  the  Vanguard  of  the  Struggle  for  Peace  and  Progress"] 

[Text]  -- 

I  he  Soviet  people  have  celebrated  the  60th  anniversary  of 
the  formation  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
the  first  workers’  and  peasants*  state  in  the  world.  It  will  not 
be  a  mistake  to  say  that  the  peoples  of  other  countries  of  the 
social'ist  community,  as  well  as  all  the  fighters  for  social 
progress  regarded  the  anniversary  as  a  common,  interna¬ 
tional  holiday.  The  1917  October  Revolution  broke  the  fetters 
of  social  and  national  oppression  and  enabled  all  the  peoples 
of  Russia  to  engage  in  independent  historical  creative  end¬ 
eavour.  The  establishment  of  the  power  of  the  working  class 
and  the  toiling  peasants,  and  also  of  public  ownership  of  the 
means  of  production  laid  down  a  solid  foundation  for  the 
free  development  of  all  nations  and  nationalities,  and  of 
their  closeknit  unity  and  friendship. 

The  achievements  scored  by  the  Soviet  Union  are  ample 
evidence  that  socialism  has  provided  for  unheard  of  progress 
in  all  spheres  of  life.  The  national  income  has  increased  many 
times  over  that  period.  The  USSR’s  share  in  the  world  in¬ 
dustrial  output  has  grown  from  one  per  cent  in  1922  to  20  per 
cent  today.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Soviet  Union  produces 
more  pig  iron,  steel,  oil,  iron  ore,  coal,  cement  and  many 
other  items  than  any  other  state. 

Such  social  evils  inherent  in  capitalism  as  famine,  poverty 
unemployment  and  illiteracy  have  been  eradicated  for  ever  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  Soviet  science  has  scored  outstanding  suc¬ 
cesses  in  the  key  spheres  of  mathematics,  mechanics,  and  the 
exploration  of  outer  space,  as  well  as  in  many  other  fields. 

The  building  of  a  society  of  developed  socialism  has  been  the 
main  outcome  of  the  selfless  labour  of  the  Soviet  people. 

The  history  of  the  Soviet  state  demonstrates  the  tremen¬ 
dous  vitality  of  the  ideas  of  Lenin  and  of  his  pririciples  of 
the  national  policy.  The  multinational  family  of  Soviet  peo¬ 
ples,  armed  with  the  historic  decisions  of  the  26th  Congress 
of  the  CPSU  (1981),  has  been  making  confident  strides  for-  , 
ward,  showing  the  rest  of  the  world  an  example  of  unshake- 
able  friendship,  close  fraternal  cooperation  among  the  workers 
of  different  nationalities  in  building  communism. 

In  one  of  his  speeches  Leonid  Brezhnev  said:  “The  unity 
of  the  multinational  family  of  Soviet  peoples  is  solid  as 
diamond.  The  diamond  has  a  multitude  of  varicoloured  facets, 
and  so  does  the  unity  of  our  people  reflecting  the  diversity 
of  the  nations  comprising  it,  each  of  them  living  a  rich,  free, 
and  happy  life.”  The  formation  and  development  of  the  USSR 
is  of  intransient,  international  significance,  inasmuch  as  it 
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marks  an  important  historical  watershed  in  the  age-old 
struggle  of  progressive  mankind  for  equality,  friendship 
among  nations,  and  the  revolutionary  renovation  of  the  world. 

Life  has  corroborated  Lenin’s  prevision  that  the  new  social 
system  gives  birth  to  totally  different  international  relations 
devoid  of  the  discrimination,  domination  and  subordination 
inherent  in  the  capitalist  world.  It  is  precisely  on  such  noble 
principles  that  the  USSR  is  basing  its  relations  with  the 
newly-free  states  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America  which 
are  fighting  against  imperialism,  and  for  the  consolidation  of 
national  independence  and  social  progress.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  been  coming  out  resolutely  for  the  elimination  of  the 
vestiges  of  colonialism,  and  against  neocolonialism  and  ra¬ 
cism,  economic  and  political  diktat  and  inequality  in  interna¬ 
tional  relations.  It  supports  consistently  the  anti-imperialist 
traditions  of  the  nonaligned  movement,  rendering  practical 
support  to  the  struggle  waged  by  the  developing  countries 
to  restructure  the  international  economic  relations  along  de¬ 
mocratic  lines.  _ _ 

The  Soviet  public,  including  the  Soviet  Afro-Asian  Solidar¬ 
ity  Committee,  makes  an  important  contribution  to  the 
resolution  of  these  tasks.  Millions  of  people— representatives 
of  all  strata  of  the  multinational  family  of  Soviet  peoples— 
take  part  in  the  Committee’s  activities.  Expressing  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Soviet  public  at  large,  the  Committee  regards 
it  as  its  principal  task  to  strengthen  solidarity  with  the  peo¬ 
ples  of  Asian  ,and  African  countries  and  develop  ties  and 
contacts  between  the  Soviet  public  and  that  of  ^  Asia  and 
Africa.  It  gives  allround  moral,  political  and  practical  assist¬ 
ance  and  support  to  the  peoples  fighting  for  freedom  and  inde¬ 
pendence,  against  neocolonialism,  racism,  hegemonism  and  im¬ 
perialism.  . 

The  Soviet  Afro-Asian  Solidarity  Committee  is  developing 
broad  fraternal  ties  with  solidarity  organisations,  revolution¬ 
ary  democratic  parties,  and  national  liberation  movements  of 
more  than  80  countries.  It  also  maintains  contacts  with  many 
progressive  international  organisations,  including  UN  Special 
Committees  on  Namibia  and  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  UNESCO, 
the  Organisation  of  African  Unity,  the  Arab  League,  and  the 
progressive  public  in  Western  Europe  and  America.  The  So¬ 
viet  participants  in  the  Afro-Asian  solidarity  movement  regard 
the  strengthening  of  cooperation  and  unity  of  action  with 
the  public  of  the  fraternal  socialist  countries  as  a  principaL 
task  jn  the  allround  development  of  international  ties.  The* 
Soviet  Solidarity  Committee  has  been  developing  successfully 
its  joint  activities  with  the  solidarity  committees  of  Bulgaria, 
Hungary,  the  GDR,  Poland,  Romania  and  Czechoslovakia. 
The  movement  for  anti-imperialist  solidarity  in  Asian  coun¬ 
tries,  which  are  confidently  following  the  path  of  socialist 
development,  has  become  truly  internationalist  in  conterit. 
The  formation  in  recent  years  of  solidarity  committees  in 
Vietnam,  Mongolia,  the  People’s  Democratic  Republic  of  Ko¬ 
rea,  Laos  and  Kampuchea  is  a  case  in  point. 

The  massive  political  campaigns  of  solidarity  with  the  just 
struggle  of  the  Vietnamese  people,  joint  action  days,  solidar¬ 
ity  weeks,  Soviet-Vietnamese  friendship  months,  sponsored 
by  the  Soviet  Afro-Asian  Solidarity  Committee,  the  Soviet 
Committee  of  Support  to  the  Peoples  of  Vietnam,  Laos  and 
Kampuchea  and  other  public  organisations,  are  graphic  ma¬ 
nifestations  ©f  the  fraternal  feelings  of  the  Soviet  people  for 
the  Vietnamese  people. 

Voicing  the  opinion  of  the  Soviet  public,  the  Soviet  So¬ 
lidarity  Committee  has  been  actively  working  to  promote 
unity  of  the  anti-imperialist  and  anti-racist  forces.  On  the 
initiative  of  the  Committee,  the  Soviet  people  annually  observe 
the  International  Day  for  the  Elimination  of  Racial  Discri¬ 
mination  (21  March),  Africa  Liberation  Day  (25  May),  and 
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the  Week  of  Solidarity  with  the  Struggle  of  the  Peoples  of 
Southern  Africa  (25-30  May),  during  which  meetings,  get- 
togethers,  exhibitions  and  seminars  are  being  held. 

The  Soviet  public  also  marks  widely  the  International 
Day  of  Solidarity  with  the  Fighting  People  of  Southern  Africa, 
the  Day  of  Solidarity  with  Political  Prisoners  in  South  Africa 
and  the  Day  of  the  Heroes  of  South  Africa.  The  programme 
of  events  to  mark  the  70th  Anniversary  of  the' African  Na¬ 
tional  Congress  of  South  Africa  (ANC)  was  an  important 
action  of  solidarity  with  the  just  struggle  of  the  peoples 
of  Southern  Africa. 

-  The  Soviet  Solidarity  Committee  renders  assistance  and 
support  to  the  fighting  peoples  of  Southern  Africa  in  the 
person  of  their  vanguards — the  ANC  and  SWAPO. 

The  further  rapprochement  between  world  socialism  and 
the  national  liberation  movement,  the  two  revolutionary  for¬ 
ces  of  our  day  and  age,  the  heightened  impact  of  the  concept  of 
scientific  socialism  on  African  and  Asian  countries,  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  all-out  political,  moral  and  material  aid  to  the  national 
liberation  movements,  progressive  organisations  and  parties, 
and  the  further  development  of  the  anti-imperialist  orientation 
are  regarded  by  the  Soviet  public  as  the  main  guidelines  in 
the  Afro-Asian  solidarity  movement. 

The  peoples  of  Asia  and  Africa  value  highly  the  assistance 
given  to  them  by  the  Soviet  Union,  and  in  particular  by  the 
Soviet  Solidarity  Committee.  This  is  invariably  evident  from 
the  meetings  and  conversations  with  statesmen  and  political 
leaders,  prominent  figures  in  the  national  liberation  move¬ 
ment.  They  have  repeatedly  voiced  their  gratitude  to  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  and  its  people  for  the  support  rendered  to  the 
just  struggle  of  the  peoples  of  Asia  and  Africa  and  for  the 
vigorous  upholding  by  the  Soviet  Union  of  the  ideas  of 
peace,  progress  and  humanism,  at  international  fora. 

The  peoples  of  the  world  consider  the  Soviet  Union  to^  be 
an  example  of  the  social  and  political  remaking  of  society 
on  the  basis  of  the  just  principles  meeting  their  aspirations 
and  ideals.  The  evils  inherent  in  the  capitalist  world,  such 
as  economic  crises,  unemployment,  impoverishment  of  the 
working  people,  social  and  national  inequality,  as  well  as 
the  realisation  by  the  broad  strata  of  the  population  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  inconceivable  to  solve  the  vital  tasks  of  social 
development  along  capitalist  lines,  make  the  ideas  of  scien¬ 
tific  socialism  more  attractive,  impelling  the  peoples  of  Asia 
and  Africa  to  better  acquaint  themselves  with  the  experience 
of  national  and  state  development  in  the  USSR.  The  Soviet 
Union  does  not  impose  on  anybody  any  patterns  and  “mo¬ 
dels*’  of  developrnent.  It  has  been  exerting  a  growing  influence 
on  the  course  of  history  by  the  very  fact  of  its  existence,  the 
practice  of  social  and  international  relations  of  new  type,  by 
its  example  of  tackling  most  complicated  problems  which 
capitalism  is  unable  to  cope  with.  The  USSR — a  powerful 
socialist  state— bases  its  relations  with  other  countries  on  the 
lofty,  as  Lenin  put  it,  principle  of  human  equality. 

The  growing  number  of  states  which  have  embarked  on 
the  road  of  socialist  orientation  in  recent  years  fully  corrobo¬ 
rates  the  veracity  of  Lenin’s  proposition  as  to  the  possibility 
of  the  development  of  backward  countries  towards  socialism 
in  the  contemporary  period,  bypassing  the  capitalist  stage. 
Today,  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  in  different  countries 
of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America,  together  with 
the  peoples  of  the  USSR,  are  following  the  road  paved  by 
the  October  Revolution.  This  is  fresh  evidence  confirming  the 
time-tested  proposition  that  there  is  no,  neither  can  there  be, 
a  road  towards  socialism,  which  would  ignore  general  regu¬ 
larities  discovered  by  Marxism-Leninism,  reaffirmed  bv  the 
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experience  of  the  USSR  and  other  countries  of  the  existing 
socialism,  and  by  the  international  practice  of  revolutionary 
struggle  and  socialist  construction.  Tnere  can  be  no  successful 
movement  along  this  road  without  due  account  of  the  national 
specifics  of  each  country. 

The  newly-free  countries  have  come  to  play  an  ever  bigger 
role  in  the  struggle  against  imperialism,  colonialism,  racism 
and  reaction.  In  confrontation  with  imperialism  they  have  been 
upholding  with  ever  growing  force  their  rights,  endeavouring 
to  consolidate  their  political  and  economic  independence  and 
raise  the  level  of  social  and  cultural  progress  of  their  peoples. 

Imperialism,  however,  has  not  reconciled  itself  to  the  loss 
of  its  colonial  sway.  It  hopes,  through  neocolonialism,  to  con¬ 
tinue  exploiting  those  countries,  and  controlling  their  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  life.  Imperialist  quarters  resort  to  sub¬ 
version  aimed  at  dividing  the  national  liberation  movement 
nind  breaking  its  weakest  links.  The  imperialist  and  reactionary 
forces  make  use  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  the  young 
national  states  and  their  economic  backwardness.  In  a  bid  to 
regain  their  positions  in  the  developing  countries,  the  imperial¬ 
ists  torpedo  their  economic  and  social  development,  stage 
cputerrevolutionary  putsches,  support  anti-popular  military 
dictatorships  and  fan  up  nationalism  and  separatism. 

The  US  doctrines  of  the  admissibility  of  “limited  nuclear 
war”,  delivering  a  first  nuclear  strike,  carrying  out  large-scale 
plans  of  producing  new  types  of  nuclear  weapons,  neutron 
weapons  included,  setting  up  military  bases  and  rapid  deploy¬ 
ment  forces  in  various  parts  of  the  world  pose  a  great  danger 
to  the  cause  of  peace,  freedom  and  independence  of  nations. 

The  imperialist  forces,  primarily  the  United  States,  act  as 
Inspirers  and  engineers  of  military  conflicts,  aggressive  wars, 
and  subversive  activities  against  independent  states  and  the 
national  liberation  movements.  This  was  graphically  demon¬ 
strated,  for  example,  by  the  Israeli  aggression  against  Leba¬ 
non  launched  with  the  aim  of  dividing  this  independent  coun¬ 
try,  eliminating  the  Palestine  resistance  movement,  weaken¬ 
ing  the  liberation  movement  of  the  Arab  peoples  and  establish¬ 
ing  imperialist  domination  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  Soviet  people  have  always  sided  with  the  Palestinian 
and  Lebanese  peoples  waging  a  valiant  struggle  against  the 
Israeli  aggressors.  Meetings  and  rallies  condemning  Israeli 
aggressors  have  been  taking  place  in  the  USSR.  The  Presi¬ 
dium  of  the  Soviet  Afro-Asian  Solidarity  Committee  devoted 
a  special  sitting  to  the  struggle  for  the  rights  of  the  Lebanese 
and  Palestinians.  Representatives  of  the  Soviet  public  laid 
bare  the  aggressive,  terroristic  Zionist  policy  pursued  by  the 
Begin  government  against  the  Palestinian  and  Lebanese  peo¬ 
ples  and  aimed  at  whipping  up  tension  in  the  region,'  a  policy 
accompanied  by  grave  crimes  committed  by  the  Israeli  military 
on  Lebanese  soil.  The  message  of  solidarity  sent  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  Presidium  to  the  leadership  of  the  Palestine  Libera¬ 
tion  Organisation  and  the  Lebanese  national  patriotic  forces 
expressed  the  will  of  millions  upon  millions  of  the  Soviet 
people  and  their  support  to  the  just  struggle  of  the  Arab 
peoples. 

Amidst  the  aggravated  international  situation  caused  by 
the  policy  of  imperialism,  the  vigorous  implementation  of  the 
Leninist  strategy  of  peace  pursued  by  the  CPSU  and  the  So¬ 
viet  state  is  of  paramount  importance  to  the  future  of  human¬ 
kind.  The  Peace  Programme  for  the  1980s  set  forth  by  the 
Soviet  Communists  in  the  1970s  and  supplemented  by  fresh 
peaceful  initiatives  points  to  realistic  and  constructive  ways 
for  diminishing  the  threat  of  war,  deepening  detente,  and  de¬ 
veloping  large-scale  cooperation  between  states  with  different 
social  systems.  It  opens  up  possibilities  for  solving  knotty 
international  issues  through  honest  and  equitable  negotiations, 
rather  than  through  confrontation. 
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The  commitment  of  the  Soviet  Union  not  to  be  the  first  to 
use  nuclear  weapons,  as  well  as  other  proposals  tabled  at  the 
Second  Special  Session  on  Disarmament  of  the  UN  General 
Assembly  are  a  political  act  of  historical  significance  and 
another  graphic  manifestation  of  the  peaceful  nature  of  Soviet 
foreign  policy.  The  USSR’s  stand  at  that  international  forum 
on  disarmament  reiterated  that  the  policy  pursued  by  the 
socialist  community  headed  by  the  USSR  is  an  effective 
counterbalance  to  the  ambitions  of  the  aggressive  imperialist 
quarters  to  impose  on  the  nations  another  round  of  the  arms 
race  and  constantly  to  exacerbate  the  international  situation. 

The  Soviet  policy  by  nature  is  highly  humanistic  and 
democratic.  It  meets  the  interests  of  the  peoples  of  the  USSR, 
the  fraternal  socialist  countries,  and  the  whole  of  peaceldving 
humanity.  This  guarantees  it  support  from  broad  sections  of 
the  world  public,  all  people  of  goodwill.  It  is  imperative 
today  that  the  other  nuclear  powers  take  steps  in  response  to 
the  Soviet  commitment. 

The  anti-war,  peaceloving  activities  of  public  organisations, 
including  organisations  of  solidarity  with  the  peoples  of  Asia 

and  Africa,  are  of  special  importance  under  the  current 
complicated  international  situation.  .  The  record  has  shown 
that  the  foes  of  peace  are  forced  to  reckon  with  the  peacelov¬ 
ing  public,  and  it  cannot  be  ignored  by  the  governments  of 
Western  states.  The  activity  of  public  organisations  is  aimed 
at  exposing  the  dangerous  schemes  of  the  advocates  of  the 
arms  race,  and  it  helps  the  peoples  fully  realise  the  danger  of 
their  designs  and  intentions,  thereby  promoting  the  mobilisa¬ 
tion  of  the  broad  masses  in  all  countries  for  the  struggle 
against  war,  and  for  a  lasting  peace.  All  this  was  convincingly 
demonstrated  by  such  international  forums  with  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  the  Soviet  Solidarity  Committee  as  the  meeting  of  the 
Presidential  Council  of  the  Afro-Asian  Peoples’  Solidarity 
Organisation  (AAPSO)  in  Moscow,  the  International  Confe¬ 
rence  *’The  Indian  Ocean  Is  a  Zone  of  Peace”  in  Delhi,  the 
Second  International  Conference  “On  the  Role  of  Transna¬ 
tional  Corporations  and  the  Strategy  of  Economic  Develop¬ 
ment”  in  Addis  Ababa,  the  sitting  of  the  AAPSO  Presidium 
in  Tashkent,  and  so  on.  All  these  events  took  place  in  1982. 

The  Soviet  people  marked  the  60th  anniversary  of  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  USSR  by  new  labour  achievements.  It  takes 
pride  in  the  historical  mission  being  successfully  carried  out 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  which  is  in  the  forefront  of  the  fighters 
for  peace,  independence,  freedom  and  happiness  of  the  peoples. 

Cohesion  within  a  single  union  state  augments  the  creative 
efforts  by  the  nations  and  nationalities  of  the  USSR,  and 
accelerates  the  economic,  social  and  cultural  advance  of  each 
republic.  In  mines  and  on  oil  rigs,  at  factories  and  plants,  in 
institutes  and  laboratories,  in  fields  and  on  farms,  in  town 
and  country,  the  Soviet  people  are  working  selflessly  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  far-reaching  tasks  of  building  the  communist  society 
of  independent  and  equal  fraternal  peoples,  the  first  in  the 
history  of  mankind. 
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[Text]  A 

n  analysis  of  the  current  develop¬ 
ments  in  Africa 'shows  that  for  the  majo¬ 
rity  of  the  continent's  countries,  they 
are  marked  by  further  transformation  of 
the  struggle  for  national  emancipation, 
into  the  struggle  for  social  liberation 
and  for  overcoming  economic  back¬ 
wardness  and  eliminating  neocolonial 
exploitation. 

The  bastion  of  colonial  and  racial 
oppression,  the  base  of  permanent  ag¬ 
gressive  encroachments  upon  indepen¬ 
dent  Africa  remains  in  Southern  Africa 
mainly  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  USA 
and  some  of  its  NATO  allies.  However, 
in  that  region,  too,  as  was  pointed  out 
in  the  decisions  of  the  26th  Congress  of 
the  CPSU,  the  growing  liberation  strug¬ 
gle  in;  Namibia,  as  well  as  in  South  Af¬ 
rica,  vividly  demonstrates  that  the  domi¬ 
nation  of  "classical  colonialists  and  ra¬ 
cists  in  drawing  to  an  end", 

LINES  OF  DIFFERENTIATION 

While  evaluating  the  processes  of 
social  development  on  the  African  con¬ 
tinent,  we  should  clearly  realise  that 
Africa  today  is  highly  heterogeneous. 
The  watershed  between  the  progressive 
and  the  conservative  forces,  which  was 
previously  often  unconspicuous,  is  now 
assuming  a  more  pronounced  socio¬ 
class  character.  The  phenomena  and 
tendencies  of  social  development  in  va¬ 
rious  countries  which  are  similar  on  the 
surface,  are  essentially  different,  depen¬ 
ding  above  all  on  the  socio-political 
orientation  of  a  given  state  and  on  a 
number  of  other  factors. 

Over  a  dozen  of  African  states 
which  have  opted  for  socialist  orienta¬ 
tion — Algeria,  Angola,  Benin,  the  Con¬ 
go,  Mozambique,  Ethiopia  and  others— 


are  in  the  vanguard  of  the  struggle 
against  imperialism,  old  and  new  forms 
of  colonialism,  and  for  a  fundamental 
remaking  of  society  along  progressive 
lines.  Of  course,  between  these  coun¬ 
tries  there  also  exist  considerable  di¬ 
fferences  not  only  in  the  length  of  time 
they  have  been  moving  toward  the  cho¬ 
sen  goal,  but  also  in  the  ideology  of 
the  ruling  revolutionary  parties,  in  so¬ 
cio-economic  structure  and  level  of  eco¬ 
nomic  development,  in  specific  methods 
of  running  the  transformations  and 
the  degree  of  success  attending  their 
efforts.  At  the  same  time,  they  are  uni-^ 
ted  by  a  community  of  objettives  inclu-* 
ding  gradual  elimination  of  the  positi¬ 
ons  of  imperialist  monopolies,  of  local 
big  bourgeoisie  and  feudal  lords,  curta¬ 
ilment  of  foreign  capital's  activities, 
helping  the  people's  state  assume  con¬ 
trol  over  the  economy,  providing  for  a 
transition  to  planned  development  of 
productive  forces,  encouragement  of 
cooperative  agriculture  in  the  country¬ 
side,  enhancement  of  the  role  played 
by  the  working  people  in  social  life, 
gradual  consolidation  of  the  state  ma¬ 
chinery  by  way  of  employing  national 
personnel  devoted  to  the  people's  cau¬ 
se,  and  the  anti-imperialist  character  of 
these  countries'  foreign  policies.  Thus, 
the  revolutionary  parties  are  growing 
stronger  and  expressing  ever  more  firm¬ 
ly  the  interests  of  the  masses. 

At  the  same  time,  the  majority  of 
African  states  still  attempt  to  solve  their 
problems  through  the  evolvement  of 
private  enterprise  and  capitalist  rela¬ 
tions.  This  numerous  group  includes 
countries  with  such  regimes  which,  whi¬ 
le  upholding  national  and  common  Af¬ 
rican  interests,  more  often  than  not 
enter  into  confrontation  with  imperia¬ 
lism.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  also 
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countries  which  actually  serve  as  impe¬ 
rialism's  political  and  ideological  main¬ 
stay  in  Africa,  and  act  as  an  instrument 
of  destabilisation  in  respect  of  the  co¬ 
untries  which  have  embarked  on  socia¬ 
list  development.  At  the  turn  of  the 
1980s,  the  USA  and  France  have  boo¬ 
sted  their  military  presence  respectively 
In  East  and  West  Africa. 

The  attempts  at  gross  interference 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  African  states 
on  the  part  of  Western  powers  and  the 
conflicts  between  independent  African 
states  provoked  or  fanned  by  imperia¬ 
lism  have  complicated  the  political  si¬ 
tuation  in  many  areas  of  the  continent. 
'Suffice  it  to  mention  the  aggressive 
intrigues  against  Angola,  Libya  and 
Ethiopia,  the  fratricidal  war  in  Chad 
which  finally  ended  in  the  overthrow  of 
the  legitimate  government  by  insurgents 
encouraged  from  the  outside.  There  are 
many  other  examples. 

During  independence,  the  economic 
gap  between  African  states  has  grown 
considerably  along  with  the  socio-poli¬ 
tical  differentiation.  Using  favourable  na¬ 
tural  factors  and  the  situation  in  the 
World  market,  some  countries  found 
themselves  in  a  more  advantageous  po¬ 
sition.  These  are,  above  all,  the  oil  pro¬ 
ducers — Algeria,  Gabon,  Libya,  Nige- 
Ha — which  have  spent  part  of  their 
learnings  to  develop  the  national  eco¬ 
nomy  (all  differences  in  the  political 
principles  ^nd  social  opinions  domina¬ 
ting  in  those  countries  notwithstanding). 
Conversely,  23  countries  which  lack  va¬ 
luable  raw  materials  in  great  demand  on 
the  world  market,  are  among  the  least 
developed  countries,  according  to  UN 
statistics,  and  roughly  the  same  number 
of  African  states  occupy  an  interme¬ 
diate  position.  Unevenness  of  their  eco¬ 
nomic  development  is  illustrated  by  the 
tates  of  the  GNP  growth  in  each  of 
•^ese  groups:  over  the  past  two  deca¬ 
des  they  amounted,  on  an  average,  to 
7  per  cent  a  year  in  the  oil-exporting 
countries,  2.9  per  cent  in  the  least  de¬ 
veloped  countries,  and  4  per  cent  in 
the  rest  of  the  African  states.  In  other 
words,  the  "train"  is  getting  longer,  and 
those  nearest  the  caboose  continue  to 
fall  progressively  behind. 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  the 
processes  of  differentiation  in  Africa  are 
occurring  under  conditions  of  an  acute 
internal  struggle  between  diverse  forces 
which  are  as  yet  far  from  seeing  them¬ 
selves  as  representatives  and  vehicles 
of  the  interests  of  any  class  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word.  The  interference  of 
the  army  in  politics  has  gained  a  certain 
regularity.  It  may  be  of  a  reactionary  or 
of  a  progressive  character,  or  bring 
about  no  essential  social  shifts,  except 
for  a  change  in  the  government. 


In  some  cases,  military  regimes  have 
actively  involved  the  army  in  tackling 
economic  problems.  Experience  shows, 
however,  that  relying  exclusively  on  mi¬ 
litary  force  creates  no  sufficient  condi¬ 
tions  for  economic  development.  This 
apparently  explains  the  tendency,  which 
has  emerged  since  the  late  1970s,  to¬ 
ward  a  transformation  of  military  regi¬ 
mes  into  civilian  ones.  Elections  were 
held  in  Nigeria,  Mali,  the  Congo  and 
Benin,  and  the  bloody  dictatorship  of 
Idi  Amin  In  Uganda  was  overthrown. 
Some  other  countries  have  proclaimed 
that  preparations  are  afoot  for  the  re¬ 
storation  of  civilian  rule.  Still,  the  de¬ 
velopments  in  Liberia,  the  Upper  Volta, 
and  Ghana  attest  to  the  fact  that  4he 
causes  for  the  army's  initial  interferen¬ 
ce  In  domestic  politics  still  persist. 

The  complex  and  contradictory  cha¬ 
racter  of  social  development  in  the  Af¬ 
rican  states,  and  the  inability  of  many 
of  them  to  assume  even  the  minima! 
rates  of  economic  growth  make  It  im¬ 
possible  to  give  a  concrete  assessment 

of  their  actual  achievements.  Of  course, 
the  road  toward  a  new  life  is  not  all 
roses.  However,  casting  a  retrospective 
glance  at  that  road,  one  can  say  safely 
that  the  struggle  for  independence  was 
not  in  vain. 

ECONOMIC  SHIFTS 

As  compared  with  the  colonial  pe¬ 
riod,  the  rates  of  economic  growth  tan¬ 
gibly  accelerated  and  in  the  1960s  rea¬ 
ched  an  average  of  4.7  per  cent,  and 
in  the  1970s — 5.1  per  cent  (with  con¬ 
siderable  variations  from  one  country  to 
another).  Still  these  rates  of  growth  ara 
so  far  too  slow  to  ensure  any  drastic 
improvements  in  living  standards  of  the 
masses,  especially  In  view  of  the  "po¬ 
pulation  explosion".  There  are  many  rea¬ 
sons  for  that,  including  the  fact  that 
dozens  of  countries  have  small  popula¬ 
tions  and  narrow  domestic  markets,  and 
are  excessively  dependent  on  the  world 
capitalist  economy;  besides,  they  have 
to  live  under  the  sway  of  foreign  mono¬ 
polies,  and  lack  skilled  national  person¬ 
nel  and  means  of  accumulation.  As  a 
result  of  large-scale  use  of  foreign  sour¬ 
ces  of  financing,  the  aggregate  debt  of 
African  countries  has  topped  $50  bil¬ 
lion. 

An  analysis  of  the  dynamics  of  the 
major  structure-forming  elements  of  the 
GNP  yields  the  conclusion  that  in  the 
1970s  the  services  and  manufacturing 
Industry  grew  relatively  fast  (by  an  ave¬ 
rage  of  6.5  per  cent  and  5.6  per  cent 
respectively),  whereas  annual  agricultu¬ 
ral  production  increased  by  only  1.8  per 
cent.  Of  course,  the  average  figures 
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veil  the  real  state  of  things  in  indivi¬ 
dual  countries  (for  example,  in  the  oil 
producing  states  the  increment  of  in¬ 
dustrial  output  was  13.1  per  cent,  while 
in  the  least  developed  countries  the  fi¬ 
gure  was  3.7  per  cent).  Nevertheless, 
these  data  tell  us  something  about  the 
most  general  structural  changes  in  the 
economy. 

Priority  developnrient  of  the  services 
industry  is  considered  justified  if  avera¬ 
ge  per  capita  income  is  $1,000  or  over. 
But  since  in  Africa  this  indicator  has  not 
been  achieved  even  by  ail  the  oil-pro¬ 
ducing  countries,  this  economic  law  has 
been  obviously  violated.  Both  traditio¬ 
nal  and,  under  Western  influence,  new 
services,  mainly  satisfying  the  needs  of 
the  parasitic,  exploiter  classes,  are  in¬ 
creasing  in  number.  In  view  of  the  low 
level  of  economic  development,  this^  is 
a  sure  sign  of  the  limited  possibilities 
tor  productive  accumulation. 

Jt  is  no  accident  that  the  oil-expor¬ 
ting  countries  are  firmly  In  the^  lead  in 
the  field  of  industrialisation  which,  ever 
since  independence,  most  African  states 
regard  as  a  priority  task.  The  hopes  of 
other  countries  to  use  their  mineral 
wealth  as  a  stable  source  of  foreign  cur¬ 
rency  earnings  to  diversify  their  econo¬ 
mies  have  often  mostly  failed  to  mate¬ 
rialise.  In  the  1970s,  the  overall  African 
growth  rates  in  the  mining  industry 

were  only  0.12  per  cent  a  year.  Practi¬ 
cally  speaking,  production  went  up  in 
several  countries  only  (the  Ivory  Coast, 
Ghana,  the  Congo,  Mozambique  and 
some  others),  while  Zaire,  Zambia,  Mau¬ 
ritania,  Liberia,  Senegal  and  Sierra 
Leone  witnessed  a  long  stagnation^  in 
or  curtailment  of  mineral  raw  materials 
extraction.  Such  are  the  consequences 
of  dependence  on  the  situation  In  the 
world  capitalist  market,  and  on  the  dik¬ 
tat  of  the  transnationals. 

Nonetheless,  some  countries  succee¬ 
ded,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  expanding 
their  industrial  base  and  creating  manu¬ 
facturing  industries.  Their  rather  fast 
growth  has  resulted  in  a  greater  share 
of  industry  in  the  total  GNP  of  Africa. 
However,  Its  share  of  the  world  indust¬ 
rial  production  is  still  less  than  one  per 
cent. 

The  sharp  drop  in  the  share  of  ag¬ 
ricultural  produce  in  the  GNP  of  Africa 
is  a  most  alarming  fact:  it  fell  from  42.3 
per  cent  in  1960  to  33.9  per  cent  in 
1970,  and  to  24  per  cent  in  1978.  This 
is  due  not  so  much  to  an  upswing  in 
other  branches  as  to  the  stagnation  in 
agriculture.  Per  capita  agricultural  pro¬ 
duce  is  diminishing.  Another  important 
factor  is  that  many  countries  emphasise 
the  production  of  export  crops,  hoping 
thereby  to  increase  their  hard  currency 


earnings.  Their  hopes  have  not  materia¬ 
lised  owing  to  the  extremely  unfavou¬ 
rable  situation  in  the  world  market.  At 
the  same  time,  the  dependence  of  Af¬ 
rican  states  on  food  imports  has  sharply 
increased:  in  1970-1978,  it  grew  by  9.6 
per  cent  annually.  The  possibilities  of 
agriculture  as  a  source  of  accumulation 
have  considerably  shrunk,  and  it  itself 
requires  "transfusions"  of  means  from 
other  branches  of  the  economy. 

The  social  remaking  of  the  country¬ 
side  is  coupled  with  the  overcoming  of 
the  peasants'  inertia,  and  of  rather  stab¬ 
le  archaic  traditions.  The  tribal  nobility, 
the  feudal  lords  and  other  exploiter 
elements  zealously  preserve  outdated 
customs  and  resolutely  oppose  any  kind 
of  "novelties"  which  may  undermine 
their  power.  The  present  writer  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  future  of  most  African 
countries  and  their  progress  largely  de¬ 
pend  on  the  outcome  of  the  struggle 
against  the  vestiges  of  patriarchal  and 
feudal  relationships  in  agriculture,  and 
on  the  fashion  in  which  millions  of  pea¬ 
sants  are  involved  in  social  transforma- 
tions. 

However,  the  tendencies  prevailing 
in  Africa's  economic  life  mirror  not  only 
great  difficulties  and  setbacks  inherent 
in  the  accelerated  solution  of  the  conti¬ 
nent's  socio-economic  problems  in  the 
present-day  international  situation.  They 
also  testify  to  the  implementation  of  ma¬ 
ny  prerequisites  that  have  occurred  as  a 
result  of  the  historical  victories  won  by 
the  national  liberation  movement.  Such 
forms  of  struggle  for  economic  inde¬ 
pendence  as  the  enhancement  of  the 
role  played  by  the  state  in  economic 
management,  nationalisation  of  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  foreign  companies,  establish¬ 
ment  of  sovereignty  over  national  na¬ 
tural  resources,  and  radical  land  reforms 
have  emerged  and  acquired  concrete 
content  during  past  years. 

Why  are  the  achievements  still  far 
from  what  has  been  desired?  First  of  all, 
this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  newly-free 
countries  remain  with'^n  the  system  of 
the  world  capitalist  economy,  although 
they  ocfcupy  a  special  (inequitable  and 
subordinate)  place  in  it. 

The  African  states  of  progressive 
orientation  which  have  been  implemen¬ 
ting  the  above-mentioned  measures 
most  consistently  and  purposefully  are 
subjected  to  the  fiercest  onslaught  by 
imperialism,  which  undermines  their 
economies  by  prices  manipulation,  limi- 

fing  or  .  discontinuing  financial  and 
technical  aid,  and  using  overt  sabotage. 
It  is  not  always  possible  to  avoid  sub¬ 
jective  errors  In  the  building  of  a  new 
society. 
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The  leaders  of  fhe  counfries  which 
have  embarked  on  a  capitalist  road  are 
acting  half-heartedly  and  inconsistently 
due  to  their  class  convictions.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  in  many  cases  priority  is  given  first 
to  private  enterprise,  then  to  public  sec¬ 
tor,  and  attempts  are  being  made  to 
expand  the  latter  on  a  *'mixed",^  rather 
than  on  a  national  basis,  i.  e.,  using  the 
capital  of  the  transnationals,  this  resul¬ 
ting  in  their  greater  expansion.  While 
carrying  out  land  reforms  and  declaring 
land  to  be  state  property,  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  those  countries  encourage  pri¬ 
vate  capitalist  enterprise  instead  of  co¬ 
operative  agriculture,  giving  communal 
lands  to  individual  farmers,  sometimes 
even  to  the  corrupt  bureaucracy^  or  the 
tribal  upper  crust,  thus  intensifying  the 
impoverishment  of  peasantry. 

No  wonder  the  ideological  struggle 
in  Africa  around  choosing  the  way  of 
development  is  becoming  more  intense, 
and  the  quest  for  more  radical  forms 
and  methods  of  overcoming  backward¬ 
ness  is  under  way.  In  this  struggle,  the 
progressive  forces  of  fhe  confinenf  have 
even  greater  possibilities  than  was  the 
case  prior  to  their  independence,  for 
they  can  rely  on  the  experience  and 
support  of  the  Soviet  Union  end  other 
countries  of  the  socialist  community,  in 
his  message  to  the  states  and  peoples 
of  Africa  on  the  occasion  of  Africa  Li¬ 
beration  Day,  Leonid  Brezhnev  stated 
on  May  25,  1982:  "The  Soviet  Union  is 
on  the  side  of  the  African  states  in  their 
striving,  freely  and  in  conformity  with 
their  own  discretion,  to  dispose  of  their 
natural  resources,  work  for  their  econo¬ 
mic  Independence,  and  genuine  equali- 
♦v  in  international  economic  relations. 


A  GLANCE  AT  THE  FUTURE 

What  lies  ahead?  Or,  to  be  more  pre¬ 
cise,  what  socio-economic  processes  are 
to  occur  on  the  continent  in  the  198US, 
i.  e.,  during  the  UN’s  Third  Develop¬ 
ment  Decade?  .... 

To  answer  this  question,  it  is  impe¬ 
rative  first  and  foremost  to  learn  what 
steps  the  Africans  themselves  are  going 
to  take  during  the  Decade.  Let  us  turn 
to  the  decisions  of  the  Extraordinary 
Session  of  the  OAU  Assembly  of  Heads 
of  State  and  Government  (Lagos,  April 
1980)  which  adopted  a  plan  of  action  to 
implement  the  Monrovia  strategy  for 
Africa's  economic  -development.  This 
document  which,  according  to  coinpe- 
tent  specialists,  has  a  more  realistic 
foundation  than  the  programmes  of  the 
two  previous  decades  which  were  lar¬ 
gely  unfulfilled,  declares  the  principle 
of  everyone's  responsibility  for  the  de¬ 
stiny  of  all,  and  sets  forth  national  and 
collective  self-reliance  as  a  principal 
factor  in  African  progress.  According  to 


Secretary-General  of  the  OAU  Edem 
Kodjo,  it  Is  a  matter  of  replacing  aid 
with  confidence  in  one's  own  forces. 

Of  course,  this  in  no  way  means  that 
Africa  has  renounced  the  bill  for  its 
backwardness  it  has  confronted  the  im¬ 
perialists  with.  The  gist  of  fhe  plan  con¬ 
sists  in  radically  altering  the  strategy  of 
development  to  which  African  countries 
have  adhered  for  two  decades,  weake¬ 
ning  the  influence  of  crisis  processes 
which  have  swept  the  centres  of  capi¬ 
talism  on  their  economies,  and  counte¬ 
racting  the  imperialist  attempts  to  per¬ 
petuate  the  neocolonial  order. 

Correct  lehons  have  apparently 
been  drawn  from  the  mistakes  and  set¬ 
backs  of  the  past,  and  this  certainly 
contributes  to  solving  more  efficiently 
the  urgent  tasks  facing  Africa,  which  are 
also  promoted  by  positive  elements  in 
national  economy  and  progressive  so¬ 
cial  changes.  Here  African  states  can 
rely  on  the  administrative  machinery, 
the  public  sector  in  the  economy,  na¬ 
tional  personnel  and  the  intelligentsia, 
which  simply  did  not  exist  two  deca¬ 
des  ago. 

Nevertheless,  if  is  necessary  to  point 
out  some  negative  factors,  at  least  the 
basic  ones,  which  will  influence  the  car¬ 
rying  out  of  the  Lagos  Plan. 

First,  approximately  fifty  per  cent  of 
all  African  countries  are  among  the  least 
developed  and  have  small  populations. 
They  feel  especially  acutely  the  burden 
of  the  backward  forms  of  production  re¬ 
lations  in  their  multisectoral  economies. 
The  problems  they  are  facing  include 
low  per  capita  income  which  fails  to 
create  conditions  for  accumulation;  weak 
industry;  utter  dependence  on  the  ex¬ 
port  of  a  limited  number  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials  and  the  ensuing  sharp  fluctuations 
in  currency  earnings  and  difficulties  in 
planning;  poorly  developed  economies 
and  infrastructures;  low  marketability  of 
agricultural  products  and  food  stortages. 
Ail  these  characterise  both  the  countries 
of  capitalist  development  and  the  states 
of  socialist  orientation  where  fhe  strug¬ 
gle  for  a  new  society  is  proceeding 
under  unusually  complicated  conditions. 

In  view  of  the  contemporary  require¬ 
ment  that  the  level  of  initial  accumula¬ 
tion  should  correspond  to  the  size  of 
the  domestic  market,  the  possibilities  for 
creating  an  independent  (even  minimal) 
economic  complex  without  "overcom¬ 
ing"  national  borders  are  highly  limited 
in  most  above-mentioned  count¬ 
ries. 

It  is  evident  that  in  such  conditions, 
the  key  to  progress  is  in  the  fastest 
overcoming  of  disunion,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  regional  and  subregional  eco¬ 
nomic  integration,  and  the  weakening 
of  the  current  lopsided  dependence  of 
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African  countries  on  the  markets  of  the 
former  mother  countries.  The  Lagos  plan 
of  action  contains  corresponding  re¬ 
commendations.  The  large-scale  aware¬ 
ness  of  this  need,  and  efforts  to  make 

the  already  existing  integration  associa¬ 
tion  more  efficient  are  capable  of  neu¬ 
tralising  the  negative  influence  of  the 
“Balkanisation  of  Africa"  on  the  latter's 
economic  development. 

Second,  the  continent  ranks  first  in 
the  world  in  population  growth  (about 
three  per  cent  annually),  which  limits 
economic  development  and  sometimes 
outstrips  the  latter.  The  coming  gene¬ 
rations  will  experience  the  negative  as¬ 
pects  of  this  problem,  but  it  is  clear 
today  that  due  to  the  population  ex¬ 
plosion  and  the  pressure  brought  to 
bear  by  archaic  socio-economic  structu¬ 
res,  Africa  will  continue  to  encounter 
great  difficulties  in  increasing  the  inter¬ 
nal  accumulation  and  satisfying  the  sub- 
sistence-Wvel  needs  of  the  masses.  The 
food  shortage  will  apparently  be  ag¬ 
gravated  in  the  coming  years.  The  share 
of  "surplus"  labour  resources  which 
now  amount  to  from  one-third  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  rural  population  will  tend 
to  increase.  Their  migration  to  towns 
may  result  in  considerable  increases  in 
the  marginal  strata  which,  due  to  the 
limited  nature  of  the  labour  market  and 
the  absence  of  any  skills,  will  join  the 
army  of  unemployed. 

There  are  no  simple  solutions  to  the¬ 
se  problems.  According  to  some  Soviet 
economists.  It  is  necessary,  first  and 
foremost,  to  carry  out  a  fundamental  re¬ 
form  of  the  countryside,  to  give  land  to 
the  "surplus"  rural  residents  and  to  or¬ 
ganise  them  on  a  collectivist  basis  so 
that  pauperised  dependants  who  con¬ 
sume  food  turn  into  producers  of  It  (even 
if  they  Just  produce  It  for  themselves 
irrespective  of  market .  prices),  and  be¬ 
come  involved  in  social  life.  Naturally, 
this  demands  political  solutions  the  pos¬ 
sibility  for  which  is  directly  connected 
with  the  general  orientation  of  a  given 
state.  Certain  prospects  are  opened  up 
by  the  use  of  more  labour-intensive 
(the  so-called  "intermediate",  or  "cor¬ 
responding")  technology  instead  of  the 
capital-intensive  technology  borrowed 
from  industrialised  countries.  Direct  me¬ 
thods  of  limiting  population  growth  are 
in  no  way  ruled  out,  but  experience 
shows  that  they  produce  little  effect  if 
not  coupled  with  social  measures. 

Third,  though  the  Lagos  plan  righ¬ 
tly  stresses  the  priority  of  the  internal 
factors  of  development,  external  factors 
must  also  play  an  important  role.  As 
part  of  the  contemporary  world,  Africa 


is  constantly  subjected  to  the  impact  of 
diverse  external  forces,  and  it  cannot 
ignore  the  global  problems  facing  man¬ 
kind  as  a  whole.  Apart  from  the  main 
issue  of  war  and  peace,  these  are  prob¬ 
lems  concerned  with  energy  and  raw 
materials  production,  ecology,  demo¬ 
graphy,  food  output  and  others.  They 
are  extremely  serious,  and,  moreover, 
they  will  be  even  more  acute  unless  a 
reasonable  collective  solution  be  found 
involving  consistent  international  co¬ 
operation. 

Let  us  take  the  fuel  and  energy 
problem  as  an  example.  Presently,  most 
African  countries'  outlays  for  oil  imports 
run  up  to  20-50  per  cent  of  their  ex¬ 
port  earnings.  If  African  oil  importers 
fail  to  reduce  these  expenditures  (for 
example,  by  securing  the  right  to  pur¬ 
chase  at  lower  prices),  they  will  har¬ 
dly  be  able  to  step  up  their  economic 
development  rates. 

The  majority  of  states  there,  especi¬ 
ally  those  of  Tropical  Africa,  cannot  get 
along  without  financial  aid  from  abroad, 
which,  in  1980,  accounted  for  about  50 
per  cent  of  the  investments  in  their  eco¬ 
nomies.  ^ 

As  has  already  been  mentioned, 
"life  on  credit"  leads  to  a  fast  increase 
of  the  unbearable  burden  of  foreign 
debt.  In  a  bid  to  find  a  way  out,  Afri¬ 
can  states  will  have  to  seek  repeated 
assistance  from  the  very  capitalist  coun¬ 
tries  which  are  behind  their  troubles. 

However,  the  question  is  whether  the 
West  will  render  them  as  much  aid  as 
Ibefore? 

This  is  highly  problematic.  Further 
•exacerbation  of  the  crisis  phenomena  in 
ffhe  capitalist  world,  the  unprecedented 
growth  of  inflation,  the  departure  of  the 
USA  and  some  of  its  allies  from  the  po¬ 
licy  of  detente  and  a  huge  increase  in 
Their  military  spendings  leading  to  a 
:stepped-up  arms  race  cannot  but  dimi- 
rnish  the  solvency  of  the  industrialised 
-capitalist  states.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
-is  what  is  taking  place  now  and,  un¬ 
less  common  sense  and  the  policy  of 
•detente  prevail,  the  terms  of  obtaining 
credits  and  loans  in  the  West  will  be¬ 
come  even  more  rigid  and  burden- 
rsome. 

The  fanning  of  tensions  and  the  at¬ 
tempts  by  imperialist  quarters  to  draw 
African  countries  into  military  and  poli¬ 
tical  blocs  lead  to  greater  imports  of 
armaments  to  the  continent.  Correspon¬ 
dingly,  the  possibilities  for  importing 
machinery,  equipment  and  other  com¬ 
modities  needed  for  peaceful  economy 
are  reduced.  By  using  their  vast  colo¬ 
nialist  experience  of  exerting  political 
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and  economic  pressure,  the  imperialist 
powers  are  striving  to  retain  at  any 
cost  their  positions  In  Africa,  to  dis¬ 
credit  socialist  orientation,  to  prevent 
from  disintegrating  the  apartheid  regime 
whictft  is  supplying  them  with  strategic 
raw  maferiats  and  ensuring  fabulous 
profits  to  their  monopolies,  artificially 
to  counterpose  the  interests  of  the  de¬ 
veloping  countries  to  those  of  the  so¬ 
cialist  community,  and  to  urge  those 
countries  toward  voluntary  isolation 
from  their  natural  allies. 

Thus,  despite  rather  modest  achieve¬ 
ments,  zero  progress  in  some  cases  or 
even  regression,  the  main  trend  deter¬ 
mining  the  character  of  social  develop¬ 
ment  in  Africa  consists  in  the  buildup  of 
the  revolutionary  process.  It  is  precisely 
for  this  reason  that  Africa  is  united 
with  those  struggling  for  a  cardinal  so¬ 
lution  to  the  problem  of  curtailing  the 
arms  race,  reducing  the  mi  litary  bud¬ 
gets  of  the  great  powers  and  using  the 
money  thus  saved  to  increase  aid  to  the 
developing  countries.  Africa  supports 
the  elimination  of  hotbeds  of  tension 
and  respect  for  the  rights  of  all  coun¬ 
tries  to  sovereign  existence  without  out¬ 
side  interference. 

This  is  an  earnest  of  the  successful 
solution  of  many  problems  of  socio-eco¬ 
nomic  development  in  contemporary 
Africa. 
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STRUCTURE,  ACTIVITIES  OF  MODERN  TNC’S  EXAMINED 
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[Article  by  Gleri  Shirokov,  doctor  of  science  (Economics) :  "Present-Day 
Transnational  Corporations"] 

[Text]  y 

I  ransnational  corporations  (TNG),  which  appeared  on  the 
international  economic  scene  in  the  late  1960s,  are  character¬ 
ised  by  an  enormous  concentration  of  capital,  a  broad  field 
of  operations,  which  in  the  case  of  the  largest  of  them  are 
spread  out  over  dozens  of  countries,  production  facilities 
abroad,  splitting  of  technological  processes  among  foreign 
subsidiaries,  almost  no  visible  connection  with  the  countries 
of  origin  in  matters  of  supply  resources,  a  burgeoning  share 
in  world  production  and  trade  and,  most  serious  of  all,  in¬ 
creasing  interference  in  political  processes  both  in  the  host 
countries  and  the  countries  of  origin. 

The  attention  of  politicians  and  economists  alike  was 
drawn  to  the  TNCs  due  to  these  and  other  characteristics. 

They  have  become  a  subject  of  study  for  many  national  and 
international  organisations:  a  commission  on  transnationals 
has  been  set  up  at  the  United  Nations;  similar  centres  exist 
in  other  international  organisations  or  as  governmental  de¬ 
partments  in  a  number  of  countries.  The  TNCs  and  their 
operations  are  constantly  referred  to  in  publications,  studies, 
at  seminars  and  conferences.  The  author  of  this  article  was 
a  participant  in  the  Second  International  Conference  on  the 
Role  of  TNCs  and  a  Strategy  of  Economic  Development  held 
by  the  Afro-Asian  Peoples’  Solidarity  Organisation  in  Addis 
Ababa  in  April-May  1982.  The  conference  was  attended  by 
scholars  and  public  figures  from  30  countries  as  well  as  by 
representatives  of  international  organisations.  The  exchange 
of  views  brought  forth  some  of  the  most  important  aspects 
of  the  TNCs  activities,  primarily  those  connected  with  the 
developing  countries.  The  conference  also  drew  up  a  number 
of  measures  designed  to  help  these  countries  stem  the  tide 
of  TNC  expansion.  At  the  same  time,  the  discussion  reveal¬ 
ed  the  existence  of  a  number  of  controversial,  little  studied 
problems.  These  latter  are  dealt  with  in  this  article. 


Many  Western  scholars  consider  that  three  factors  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  emergence  of  the  TNCs:  the  completion  of 
the  postwar  recovery  in  major  capitalist  countries,  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  convertible  currencies  there,  and  the  first  postwar 
economic  crisis  which  combined  to  facilitate  export  of  capital. 
This  latter  factor  was  primarily  responsible  for  the  appearance 
of  the  TNCs.  though  these  causes  are  undoubtedly  important, 
in  our  view,  they  were  but  a  reflection  of  a  number  of  deeper 
processes  in  the  world  capitalist  economy. 
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First,  the  second  stage  of  capitalism’s  general  crisis  saw 
the  completion  of  a  transition  from  monopoly  to  state-mono¬ 
poly  capitalism.  The  greatly  heightened  role  of  the  state  in 
economic  regulation,  development  of  production  and  social 
infrastructures,  scientific  research,  and,  in  a  number  of  Euro¬ 
pean  countries,  in  the  development  of  the  spheres  of  material 
production,  contributed  to  the  further  growth  of  produc¬ 
tive  forces  and  the  socialisation  of  production.  However,  this 
enormous  socialisation  of  production  increasingly  came  in 
conflict  with  the  private  mode  of  appropriation  and  existing 
production  relationships.  ^ 

Secondly,  the  birth  of  the  world  socialist  community  result¬ 
ed  in  a  situation  when  the  main  antagonism  of  capitalism — 
that  between  labour  and  capital  on  the  domestic  scene — was 
increasingly  exacerbated  by  capitalism’s  antagonism  to  social¬ 
ism  in  the  international  arena.  The  shrinking  domain  of  ca¬ 
pitalist  rule,  the  attractive  example  of  world  socialism,  and 
the  growing  organisation  of  the  working-class  movement  at 
the  national  and  international  level  compelled  imperialism 
to  seek  new  forms  and  methods  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Thirdly,  the  collapse  of  imperialism’s  colonial  system 
resulted  on  the  one  hand  'in  the  elimination  of  barriers  be¬ 
tween  colonial  empires  and  the  freer  movement  of  monopoly 
capital  within  the  world  capitalist  economy.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  emergence  of  more  than  100  sovereign  states,  their 
desire  to  attain  accelerated  economic  growth  rates  and  achieve 
industrialisation  as  well  as  the  growing  democratisation  of 
‘international  economic  relations  compelled  imperialism  in 
general  and  monopolies  in  particular  to  abandon  non-eco- 
nomic  methods  of  exploitation  and  to  look  for  new  spheres 
of  application  of  capital,  and  new  relationships  with  national 
entrepreneurs — in  short,  to  effect  the  transition  from  colonial¬ 
ism  to  neocolonialism. 

Finally,  technological  progress  and  the  heightened  role 
of  the  state  in  financing  and  organising  scientific  research 
produced  qualitatively  new  technologies,  new  materials  and 
equipment.  The  introduction  of  the  latest  technological  achie¬ 
vements  called  for  much  larger  initial  investments  and  a 
bigger  optimal  physical  size  of  production  facilities,  which, 
in  turn,  contributed  to  the  greater  concentration  and  centrali¬ 
sation  of  production  and  capital,  as  well  as  to  a  growing 
international  division  of  labour. 

Adding  to  capitalism’s  internal  contradictions,  the  cyclical 
and  structural  crises  of  the  1970s  boosted  the  monopolies* 
expansion  by  heightening  their  role  in  the  world  economy  and 
politics.  Consequently,  the  emergence  of  TNCs  is  but  a  reflec¬ 
tion  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  second  stage  in  the 
overall  crisis  of  capitalism.  However,  these  same  characteris¬ 
tics  imbued  the  TNCs  with  a  number  of  new  features,  mak¬ 
ing  them  vastly  different  from  ordinary  monopolies. 

Attempts  to  define  this  group  of  monopolies  led  to  pro¬ 
longed  discussion.  Usually  listed  among  their  characteristics 
are  the  high  concentration  and  centralisation  of  capital,  with 
assets  in  excess  of  one  billion  dollars  and  operation  in  several 
(but  no  less  than  two)  countries  in  addition  to  the  country 
of  orig’in.  We  think  that  this  purely  quantitative  approach 
tends  to  overlook  qualitative  differences  between  TNCs  and 
ordinary  monopolies. 

It  is  our  view  that  one  of  the  principal  characteristics  of 
TNCs  is  the  nature  of  appropriation  of  profit.  It  is  common 
knowledge  that  under  capitalism,  the  primary  source  of  profit 
is  not  only  the  appropriation  of  surplus  value  but  also  a 
redistribution  of  income  on  the  basis  of  monopoly  price  or 
differential  rent.  Using  this  criterion,  we  can  distinguish  three 
types  of  monopolies. 

Monopolies  first  appeared  in  the  late  19th  century  as  a 
result  of  the  earlier  concentration  and  centralisation  of  capital. 
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The  vast  majority  of  monopolies  of  the  period  (such  as  Unit¬ 
ed  States  Steel  in  the  USA  or  AEG  in  Germany)  were  mostly 
organised  within  a  single  industry,  i.  e.,  on  a  horizontal 
basis,  *  Hence  such  household  expressions  of  the  period  as 
“the  steel  king”,  “the  coal  king”  or  “  a  railway  magnate”. 
Although  high  concentration  of  production  and  the  resultant 
possibility  of  using  increasingly  powerful  machinery  and 
equipment,  savings  on  the  creation  of  a  marketing  network, 
and  other  overhead  expenses  gave  them  certain  advantages 
over  non-monopolised  producers,  their  big  profits  largely 
stemmed  from  monopoly  profit.  Driving  their  competitors  out 
of  business  and  monopolising  the  production  of  certain  goods, 
Ihey  limited  production,  breaking  the  balance  between  supply 
and  demand,  thus  creating  the  conditions  for  fixing  monopoly 
prices.  These  prices,  in  turn,  served  as  an  instrument  of  income 
redistribution  for  all  consumers  and,  consequently,  as  a 
source  of  monopoly  profit. 

Monopoly  profits  heightened  the  contradictions  in  capital¬ 
ist  societies,  resulting  in  the  growing  community  of  interests 
of  non-monopolised  producers  and  the  working  class  in  their 
anti-monopoly  struggle.  The  anti-trust  movement  which 
emerged  on  that  basis,  demanded  legislation  against  indust¬ 
ry-type  monopolies.  In  addition,  the  redistribution  of  incomes 
resulted  in  an  artificial  narrowing  of  markets,  thus  bringing 
cyclic  overproduction  crises  closer.  The  sharpening  of  these 
contradictions  during  the  1929-1933  Great  Depression  resulted 
in  the  bankruptcy  or  reorganisation  of  a  vast  majority  of  in¬ 
dustry-type  monopc5lies  under  the  combined  impact  of  the 
crisis  and  anti-trust  legislation.  However,  horizontally-organ¬ 
ised  colonial-type  monopolies  specialising  in  primary  com¬ 
modities  have  survived  to  this  day.  This  may  have  been  due 
to  the  continuing  possibility  of  appropriating  the  differential 
rent  and  exploiting  cheap  labour. 

Industry-type  monopolies  gave  way  to  concerns  with  main¬ 
ly  vertical  organisation;  later  in  1960s-1970s,  they,  in  turn, 
were  replaced  by  conglomerations.  Monopolies  of  this  type 
had  to  operate  in  a  new  situation.  On  the  one  hand,  after  the 
crisis  and  depression,  the  degree  of  monopolisation  of  eco¬ 
nomy  in  major  imperialist  countries  increased  sharply,  and 
competition  with  primarily  non-monopoly  production  was 
replaced  by  competition  primarily  among  the  monopolies 
themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  to  prevent  social  tensions, 
the  state  was  compelled  to  curb  monopoly  activities  primarily 
designed  to  extract  monopoly  profits.  As  a  result,  monopoly 
profit  soon  became  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  Max¬ 
imum  profit  became  the  basis  of  capital  reproduction  of  con¬ 
cerns  (and  subsequently  of  conglomerations).  The  transfer 
to  the  state  of  the  most  capital-intensive  and  least  profitable 
facilities,  particularly  in  the  sphere  of  infrastructure,  the 
accelerated  turnover  of  capital  owing  to  growing  mechanisa¬ 
tion  and  better  construction  organisation  plus  new  marketing 
techniques,  greater  efficiency  of  production  as  a  result  of  new 
technology,  lower  production  costs  due  to  increasing  use  of 
byproducts,  greater  division  of  labour,  and  large  regular 
government  orders  and  a  favourable  system  of  taxation — all 
combined  to  bring  maxi-profits  to  the  concerns. 

However,  the  growing  organic  composition  of  capital  and 
the  resultant  trend  toward  a  lower  rate  of  profit  as  well 
as  the  impossibility  of  increasing  the  rate  of  surplus  value 
as  a  result  of  socialism’s  example  and  a  stronger  working- 
class  movement,  as  well  as  the  impossibility  of  using  tradi¬ 
tional  methods  in  former  colonies  and  dependencies  comb¬ 
ined  to  bring  about  a  fall-off  in  the  rate  of  profit  in  the 


^  Krupp’s  19th  century  empire  was  in  the  main  vertically 
organised,  however. 
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mid' 1960s  in  cases  where  operations  were  confined  exclusively 
to  domestic  markets.  All  this  made  maximum  profits  more 
difficult  to  obtain.  Nowadays,  even  enormous  concentration 
and  centralisation  of  capital  are  no  longer  sufficient  to  in¬ 
crease  the  rate  of  profit  using  traditional  methods. 

It  is  precisely  the  desire  to  boost  the  rate  of  profit  (or,  to 
be  more  exact,  to  return  to  old  maximum  profits)  that  gave 
rise  to  the  transnationals.  Along  with  improved,  more  efficient 
technology,  TNCs  began  to  resort  to  the  following  methods: 
monopolisation  of  relatively  cheap  and,  what  is  more  im¬ 
portant,  stable  sources  of  raw  materials,  modification  of 
technology  toward  less  skilled  but  cheaper  labour,  use  of 
cheaper  sources  of  capital  (in  cash  and  in  kind),  tax  conces¬ 
sions  in  host  countries,  capturing  additional  markets  ab¬ 
road. 

It  is  this  monopolisation  of  certain  stages  in  the  turn¬ 
over  of  capital  that  enables  the  TNCs  to  extract  monopoly 
profits.  In  other  words,  today,  TNCs  make  combined  profits — 
maximum  profit  (due  to  highly  efficient  production)  and 
monopoly  profit  (due  to  the  monopolisation  of  production, 
marketing  and  consumption),  which  means  a  return  to  the 
earlier  stage.  It  is  this  combination  that  assures  the  TNCs 
a  higher  rate  of  profit  than  ordinary  monopolies.  In  turn, 
the  higher  rate  of  profit  results  in  the  continuing  spatial 
expansion  of  the  TNCs  and  in  the  greater  centralisation  of 
cap’ital  in  the  advanced  capitalist  countries. 

Another  salient  feature  of  the  TNCs  is  their  organisational 
structure.  Ordinary  monopolies  normally  set  up  production 
or  marketing  branches  abroad  which  are  fully  controlled  by 
the  mother  firm.  By  way  of  contrast,  the  TNCs  are  effecting  a 
transition  from  foreign  branches  to  subsidiaries  abroad  (the 
process  'is  far  from  being  completed)  in  which  a  certain  per¬ 
centage  of  the  shares  belongs  to  private  or  state  capital  in 
the  host  country.  The  transition  from  a  system  of  branches 
to  foreign  subsidiaries  happens  due  to  the  levelling  out 
of  industrialised  countries*  economic,  social,  and  technologi¬ 
cal  development.  In  other  words,  the  transition  is  due  pri¬ 
marily  to  economic  causes  which  give  the  mother  firm  sizeab¬ 
le  advantages  resource-wise.  As  to  the  developing  countries 
which  lag  far  behind  advanced  capitalist  states  in  these  res¬ 
pects,  the  transition  from  branches  to  subsidiaries  is  largely 
due  to  political  causes:  considerations  of  national  prestige 
or  the  need  of  theTNC  to  conform  with  local  legislation. 

Although  mother  companies  can  effectively  control  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  by  means  of  licencing  agreements,  supplies  of  com¬ 
ponent  units,  spare  parts,  and  technical  expertise,  etc.,  irres¬ 
pective  of  the  size  of  its  holdings,  ^  for  the  bourgeoisie  of  the 
host  country,  a  subsidiary  is  more  attractive  than  a  branch. 
First,  such  a  company  extracts  additional  profits  as  a  junior 
partner  of  foreign  capital.  Second,  when  profits  are  distribut¬ 
ed  within  the  country,  taxes  are  slightly  higher  than  in  the 
case  of  transfer  of  undistributed  profit  abroad.  Third,  as  a 
rule,  the  utilisation  of  amortisation  money  'is  greater  in  the 
host  country.  In  other  words,  a  subsidiary  is  a  compromise 
form  of  TNG  operations  abroad. 

The  relationship  between  the  TNG  and  its  subsidiaries 
(branches)  differs  from  that  between  an  ordinary  monopoly 
and  its  branches.  It  would  seem  that  this  is  primarily  due 
to  the  changing^  functions  of  foreign  subsidiaries.  Branches 
of  ordinary  monopolies  normally  perforrri  the  following  func¬ 
tions:  sale  and  servicing  of  products  on  foreign  markets,  as¬ 
sembly,  packaging  and  other  end  stages  in_  production  pro- 


2  In  spite  of  the  many  controls  at  its  disposal,  a  TNG 
cannot  afford  to  hold  a  portfolio  below  a  certain  lower 
limit.  When,  in  1973,  India  passed  a  law  limiting  holdings 
of  foreign  companies  in  India-based  subsidiaries  to  40  per 
cent,  59  foreign  subsidiaries  refused  to  comply  and  ceased 
operations. 
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cesses,  production  and  initial  processing  of  vegetable  or 
mineral  raw  materials  and  their  shipment  to  the  mother  firm 
or  to  the  world  market.  This  made  branches  largely  de¬ 
pending  on  the  mother  firms.  Every  branch  received  financial 
and  material  resources 'from  the  mother  firm  and  the  necessary 
components,  parts  etc.,  as  well.  Total  receipts  were  added 
to  the  deposits  of  the  mother  firm,  thus  obviating  the  need 
for  direct  cooperation  between  the  various  branches. 

In  the  case  of  TNCs,  subsidiaries  primarily  perform  pro¬ 
duction  functions,  although  these  may  be  combined  with 
operations  in  the  marketing  and  servicing  spheres.  Moreover,- 
individual  stages  of  technological  processes  are  frequently 
divided  between  subsidiaries  operating  in  different  countries. 
This  permits  the  most  profitable  use  of  factors  which  make 
production  cheaper.  However,  with  such  an  organisation  of 
production,  subsidiaries  must  have  sufficient  autonomy  and 
extensive  links  among  facilities  in  different  countries  must 
be  established.  This  cooperation  permits  prompt  movement 
of  raw  materials,  semi-manufactured  and  finished  products 
between  countries,  using  the  mechanisms  of  transfer  prices, 
favourable  taxation  regimes,  low  interest  rates,  etc.  Conse¬ 
quently,  reserving  the  right  of  final  decision  in  key  matters, 
TNCs  grant  considerable  autonomy  to^  their  subsidiaries  ab¬ 
road,  encouraging  production  cooperation  between  them. 

Another  typical  feature  of  TNCs  is  the  international 
nature  of  their  activities  against  the  backdrop  of  their  con¬ 
tinuing  national  identity,  western  economists  frequently  pose 
the  question:  are  TNCs  national  monopolies  or  have  they 
already  broken  away  from  national  soil  and  become  comple¬ 
tely  international  monopolies.  In  our  opinion,  there  can 
be  no  single  answer  to  this  question. 

Theoretically'  speaking,  the  greater  the  number  of  cheap 
production  factors  used  by  a  INC,  the  greater  its  rate  of 
profit.  But  since  cheap  production  factors  and  untapped  rnark- 
cts  are  widespread,  this  means  that  the  greater  the  number 
of  countries  with  cheap  production  factors  which  are  drawn 
into  the  orbit  of  a  given  TNC,  the  greater  its  capacity  for 
growth.  Indeed,  in  the  case  of  the  largest  TNCs,  the  bulk  of 
production  and  marketing  operations  is  already  concentrated 
outside  the  country  of  origin:  in  the  case  of  Hoffmann  la 
Roche,  it  is  97  per  cent;  of  Brown  Boveri,  95;  of  Bayer,  68; 
.and  of  Hoechst,  67  per  cent.  But  at  the  same  time,  these 
monopolies  have  preserved  their  national  character. 

Two  factors  prevent  the  TNCs  from  breaking  their  national 
ties.  First,  the  TNC’s  “departure’*  from  the  country  of  origin 
would  concomitantly  reduce  tax  receipts  of  the  state  along 
with  employment  level.  So,  driven  by  fiscal  considerations 
and  under  the  ^pressure  of  jion-monopolised  producers,  trade 
unions,  and  oth'er  public  organisations,  the  state  seeks  to  limit 
the  TNCs’  activities  abroad.  Second,  the  TNCs  themselves 
fear  the  loss  of  their  property  in  other  countries  as  a  result 
of  revolution,  nationalisation,  etc.,  and  other  factors  of  polit¬ 
ical  risk,  particularly  in  the  developing  countries.  So  they 
have  a  stake  in  their  home  government’s  political  or  even 
military  support.  And,  finally,  monopoly  giants  are  interested 
in  orders  from  their  governments  and  in  delivering  goods 
within  the  framework  of  the  assistance  with  strings  attached. 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  there  are  vast 
<jifferences  between  TNCs  in  large  and  small  imperialist 
countries  in  this  respect.  In  big  countries  which  have  ample 
•domestic  markets,  the  existence  of  effective  demand  slows 
down  the  transfer  of  production  beyond  the  given  country’s 
boundaries,  although  the  state  may  actually  be  interested  in 
ihe  foreign  expansion  of  its  TNCs.  At  the  same  time  these 
latter  rely  on  the  support  of  the  state  not  only  in  the  event 
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of  a  difficult  situation  in  the  host  country  but  also  in  op¬ 
posing  penetration  of  the  domestic  market  by  foreign  compet¬ 
itors  (the  “automobile  war”  between  the  US  and  Japan  is 
a  recent  example).  ,  ,  .  ,  . 

In  contrast,  the  TNCs  of  smaller  countries  (which  have 
limited  domestic  markets)  tend  to  move  the  greatest  possible 
segment  of  their  production  facilities  abroad.  Under  these 
conditions,  the  “departure’*  of  TNCs  from  the^  national  soil 
may  prove  a  serious  blow  at  the  state’s  fiscal  interests,  thus  • 
disrupting  its  potential  for  performing  its  social  functions. 
Consequently,  in  the  case  of  such  countries,  measures  aimed 
at  preventing  the  departure  of  TNCs  are  of  a  more  pronounced 
nature.  In  addition,  the  TNCs  in  these  countries  can  hardly 
count  on  sizeable  support  of  their  government  in  case  of 
difficulties  in  the  host  country.  As  a  result,  the  TNCs  of  smal¬ 
ler  imperialist .  states  tend  to  weaken  their  links  with  the 
country  of  origin.  But  since  the  economic  power  of  these 
monopolies  is  particularly  great  with  respect  to  the  national 
state  this  contradiction  is  ever  more  frequently  resolved  by 
making  the  regime  more  favourable  to  TNC  operations. 

Consequently,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  transcend 
national  boundaries,  TNCs  remain  primarily  national  mono¬ 
polies — American,  British,  Japanese  or  French  ones.  But  this 
does  not  mean  that  there  is  a  harmony  of  interests  between 
the  TNC  and  the  country  of  origin.  The  profit  motive  can 
make  the  TNC  act  bot  hin  the  interests  of  its  country  of  ori¬ 
gin  and  contrary  to  them.  It  is  precisely  for  this  reason  that 
the  TNCs  activities  lead  to  deeper  contradictions  under  capi- 

ialism.  .  , 

Another  typical  feature  of  the  TNCs  is  their  actl^^  involve¬ 
ment  in  politics.  Although  their  activities  on  the  domestic  and 
International  scenes  are  closely  interrelated,  it  is  simpler  to 
analyse  them  separately,  ,  r  i  i 

Under  state-monopoly  capitalism,  the  activity  of  the  state 
on  behalf  of  monopolies  is  simultaneously  designed  to  prevent 
social  tension  and  political  upheavals.  However,  the  growing 
internationalisation  of  economic  life,  particularly  under  the 
impact  of  mushrooming  TNCs  alongside  the  remnants  of  old 
methods  of  economic  and  social  management,  has  produced 
a  crisis  of  state-monopoly  economic  regulation  at  the  na¬ 
tional  level.  It  manifested  itself  in  the  increasing  frequency 
of  cyclic  and  structural  crises  in  the  1970s,  skyrocketing  in¬ 
flation  and  unemployment,  cuts  in  social  spending,  etc.^ 

These  antagonisms  could  be  eased  at  least  partically 
by  bringing  state-monopoly  regulatory  mechanisms  in  line 
with  the  growing  internationalisation  of  economic  life  through 
economic  integration.  However,  in  view  of  the  new  upsurge 
in  imperialist  rivalry  among  the  three  main  centres  of  world 
capitalism,  and  between  them  and  the  rest  of  the  capitalist 
world,  such  an  integration  would  be  a  very  protracted  pro¬ 
cess,  if  workable  at  all. 

In  these  conditions,  world  capitalism  tends  to  maintain 
social  stability  by  violent  means  rather  than  by  social  man¬ 
oeuvring.  The  TNCs  have  added  to  imperialism’s  internal 
contradictions,  and  are  thus  one  of  the  main  causes  of  this 
development.  They  can  preserve  their  privileged  position 
only  through  the  suppression  of  other  classes  and  strata  of 
bourgeois  society.  In  addition,  as  the  most  powerful  group 
of  monopoly  capital  they  can  influence  the  state  and  extract 
concessions  from  it. 

In  the  case  of  TNCs,  reproduction  and  accumulation  of 
capital  involve  scores  of  countries.  This  determines  their  close 
interest  in  the  political  situation  in  a  large  number  of  coun¬ 
tries.  More  than  that,  the  TNCs  also  follow  political  develop¬ 
ments  in  neighbouring  countries  either  as  potential  targets 
for  expansion  or  because  political  changes  there  could  lead 
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to  destabilisation  in  countries  where  the  TNCs  already  have 
a  foothold.  Unlike  the  recent  past,  nowadays  TNCs  have  a 
stake  in  preserving  their  pos’itions  not  just  in  individual 
countries  but  in  the  world  capitalist  system  as  a  whole.  Hence 
their  desire  to  maintain  the  status  quo. 

There  has  been  another  important  change.  When  their 
investments  abroad  were  small,  most  monopolies  refrained 
from  direct  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  countries 
in  which  political  changes  affected  their  interests.  They  relied 
on  their  governments  to  do  the  arm-twisting,  because  their 
own  expenses  might  prove  incommensurate  with  possible  lost 
investments.  To-day’s  multinational  giants,  in  contrast,  main¬ 
tain  economic  links  with  scores  of  countries;  their  subsidiaries 
ensure  broad  contacts  with  local  bourgeoisie,  government 
officials,  etc.  They  now  have  much  vaster  resources  at  their 
disposal.  All  this  encourages  them  to  interfere  directly  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  host  countries.  TNCs  have  become  an 
instrument  of  destabilisation,  particularly  in  the  developing 
world.  The  final  document  adopted  by  the  Addis  Ababa  con¬ 
ference  says,  among  other  things,  that  the  expansion  ^  of 
transnationals  in  the  developing  world  has  changed  imperial¬ 
ism’s  mode  of  functioning  without  altering  its  nature.  The 
document  stresses  that  “internationalisation  of  capital  not 
only  fails  to  advance  capitalism,  it  actually  makes  the  xrisis 
of  state-monopoly  capitalism  worse,  posing  a  serious  threat 
to  national  sovereignty,  development  and  peace.” 


In  character,  organisational  structure,  and  methods  of 
operation,  the  TNG  is  a  qualitatively  new  type  of  monopoly 
and  a  product  of  the  second  stage  of  capitalism’s  general 
crisis.  The  TNCs  have  become  a  factor  contributing  to  the 
worsening  of  all  of  capitalism’s  contra  dictions-^ those  between 
la'bour  and  capital,  between  capitalism  and  socialism,  between 
the  centres  and  the  periphery  of  the  world  capitalist  system. 
And,  what  is  particularly  important,  having  vastly  improved 
their  position  vis-a-vis  both  the  state  and  other  groups  of 
bourgeoisie,  the  TNCs  support  and  encourage  the  most 
reactionary  trends  in  the  world  of  capital.  This  may  well  be 
the  reason  for  the  growth  of  reactionary  trends  in  the  domest¬ 
ic  policies  of  imperialist  states  as  well  as  for  attempts  to 
disrupt  detente  and  to  start  a  new  round  of  the  arms  race. 
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UZBEK  ACADEMICIAN  HITS  WESTERN  WRITINGS  ON  MUSLIMS  IN  USSR 

Moscow  ASIA  AND  AFRICA  TODAY  in  English  No  1,  Jan-Feb  83  pp  28-29 

[Article  by  Acadeitiician  Erkin  Yusupov,  vice  president,  Uzbek  Academy  of 
Sciences:  "Instigators  Posing  as  Defenders"] 

[Text]  -T-  .  , 

"  alk  is  cheap,  buf  facts  are  facts.  For  all  the  predictions  of 
its  inevitable  demise,  the  Soviet  Union  has  existed  for  more 
■than  65  years  now  and  is  still  engaged  in  building  a  new 
society.  ^  . 

The  mass  media  and  Sovietologists  of  all  stripe  do  not 
■tire  of  calumniating  our  country  and  make  wide  use  of 
sophisticated  forms  and  methods  of  misinformation  and  de¬ 
ception,  confusing  public  opinion  with  blatant  lies.  They  are 
especially  zealous  in  distorting  the  essence  of  the  Soviet  na¬ 
tionalities  policy  and  the  nature  of  relations  between  the 
peoples  inhabiting  our  country. 

The  problem  of  Islam  features  prominently  in  the  ideo¬ 
logical  subversion  organised  by  imperialism. 

Modern  Islam  is,  beyond  doubt,  a  complicated  phenome¬ 
non,  comprising  at  times  conflicting  political,  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  ideas.  Western  leaders  now  prefer  to  pose  as  "fri¬ 
ends”  of  the  Muslims  and  "defenders"  of  Islam.  In^  reality, 
this  is  but  a  ploy  designed  to  achieve  certain  political  and 
economic  goals.  In  point  of  fact,  imperialist  policy  in  the 
Near  and  Middle  East  always _smells  of  oil. 

Needless  to  say.  Western  strategists  take  account  of  the 
developmental  prospects  of  the  Muslim  states  in  their  cal¬ 
culations.  At  present,  there  are  more  than  800  million  Mus¬ 
lims  in  the  world;  they  form  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  population  in  34  cojntries  and  an  influential  minority  in 
14  countries.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  the  capitalist  states  are 
seeking  to  consolidate  their  positions  in  the  Muslim 
countries. 

•  These  self-proclaimed  "defenders"  of  Islam  pose  as 
"fighters"  for  the  interests  of  the  Muslims  in  the  USSR,  alter¬ 
nately  trying  to  prove  that  religion  and  believers  are  perse¬ 
cuted  in  our  country  and  setting  forth  the  inflammatory  the¬ 
sis  of  the  revival  and  development  of  Islam  and  the  Idea  of 
"Muslim  solidarity".  In  August  1981,  the  London-based  Eco¬ 
nomist  carried  an  article  "Soviet  Muslims",  which  asserted 
that  official  and  unofficial  Islam  now  exists  in  the  Soviet  Uni¬ 
on.  The  leaders  of  official  Islam,  the  author  wrote,  are  loyal 
and  even  submissive  to  the  godless  authorities.  They  make 
no  protest  against  the  anti-religious  propaganda.  In  one  of 
its  articles  Der  Spiegel  (FRG)  even  said  that  there  are  alle¬ 
gedly  "red  mullahs"  in  this  country,  who  proclaim  pro-Soviet 
slogans  on  behalf  of  all  Muslims  in  the  USSR  and  pf'sy  for 
the  victory  of  the  Soviet  cause  in  the  few  surviving  mosques". 

The  "red  muftis",  the  author  writes,  are  ready  to  rage  on 
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order,  branding  first  British  colonialists  then  the  American 
war-mongers... 

How  could  it  be  otherwise  if  the  clergy  and  religious 
people  in  this  country  chose  to  serve  their  homeland  faith¬ 
fully  rather  than  opposing  it?  This  Is  the  manifestation  of  the 
Soviet  people's  sincere  feelings  and  not  the  result  of  any 
sort  of  diktat!  This  is  precisely  what  evokes  impoteht  fury 
among  the  unasked-for  "defenders".  Hence  the  concoctions 
about  an  "unofficial  Islam"  which  allegedly  preaches  a  "holy 
war"  against  Soviet  rule.  But  where  have  they  found  this  or 
the  "brotherhood  of  the  Sufis”  in  the  Central  Asian  Repub¬ 
lics?  The  more  objective  Western  correspondents  have  been 
forced  to  admit  that  their  vigorous  quests  in  this  direction 
bave  been  fruitless.  » 

The  allegations  that  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Central 
Asian  republics  lead  "double"  lives  and  are  "inwardly  de¬ 
voted"  to  Islam  are  just  as  spurious.  To  substantiate  these 
wild  Inventions,  detractors  often  make  note  of  persisting  na¬ 
tional  traditions,  especially  those  connected  with  the  obser¬ 
vance  of  different  religious  rituals  of  the  past.  But  if  is 
common  knowledge  that  it  is  not  necessarily  the  religious 
who  adhere  to  various  traditions. 

Many  Western  authors  recognise  this  fact.  For  instance, 
David  Montgomery  writes  In  Asian  Affairs  that  though  the 
Uzbeks  have  their  Muslim  cultural  heritage,  he  found  it 
difficult  to  determine  the  profundity  of  their  loyalty  to  Islam 
as  a  religious  system. 

Freedom  of  conscience  is  one  of  the  historic  accornplish- 
ments  of  the  Soviet  people.  All  citizens  of  the  USSR  are 
guaranteed  the  right  to  profess  or  not  to  profess  any  reli¬ 
gion,  and  to  conduct  religious  worship  or  atheistic  propa¬ 
ganda,  of  course,  without  insulting  believers  or  their  feel¬ 
ings.  There  are  four  Muslim  boards  in  our  country.  Religious 
establishments  in  Tashkent  and  Bukhara  train  Muslim  clergy, 
and  mosques  function  freely.  Religious  organisations  have 
their  own  publications,  like  the  journal  Muslims  of  the  Soviet 
East,  which  is  published  In  several  languages.  The  Koran  has 
been  reprinted  time  and  again. 

In  the  past  few  years,  much  has  been  written  in  the  West 
about  the  religious  and  national  "roots"  of  population  growth 
in  the  Central  Asian  republics.  Claims  have  been  made  that 
the  growing  birth-rate  here  runs  counter  to  the  interests  of 
the  Russian  people  and  the  Soviet  state.  National  and  reli¬ 
gious  differences  alike  are  allegedly  to  become  increasingly 
acute  precisely  as  a  result  of  this.  The  author  of  the  article 
"Soviet  Muslims",  claims  that  the  number  of  the  Muslim  po¬ 
pulation  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  its  coo!  relations  with  its 
northern  neighbours,  the  Great  Russians, 

It  is  clear  to  everyone  that  the  birth-rate  in  our  country 
has  nothing  to  do  with  religion  or  nationality.  Many  of  the 
Russians,  '  Ukrainians,  Koreans  and  Byelorussians  living  in 
Uzbekistan  also  have  large  families.  Family  size  here  is 
above  all  a  result  of  the  constantly  growing  material  well¬ 
being  and  higher  cultural  standards  of  the  Soviet  people. 
The  Communist  Party  and  the  Soviet  state  do  pot  "fear" 
the  growing  population  in  the  southern  republics.  On  the 
contrary,  they  provide  ample  opportunities  for  its  further 
growth.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  process  is  observed  not  only 
in  the  Central  Asian  republics. 

Our  country  does  everything  to  aid,  both  materially  and 
otherwise,  mothers  of  large  families  who  are  held  in  great 
respect.  About  630,000  mothers  in  Uzbekistan  alone  get 
government  allo.  ances.  In  the  11th  Five-Year  period  (1981- 
1985)  the  state  allocated  much  more  in  terms  of  milk  pro¬ 
ducts  and  medicines  on  a  preferential  basis,  and  for  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  new  pre-school  child  care  centres,  in  1980,  Uzbekistan 
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had  more  than  7,200,  catering  for  about  1  million  children, 
while  more  than  4  million  attended  secondary  schools... 
These  are  the  facts  Western  ''experts”  are  constantly  "forgett¬ 
ing”  about  our  way  of  life. 

Western  ideologists  bend  over  backwards  in  their  fruit¬ 
less  attempts  to  use  Islam  and  religious  feelings  to  whip  up 
nationalistic  and  chauvinistic  passions,  Richard  Owen  wrote 
an  article  under  the  provocative  headline  "Why  the  Islamic 
Revival  Worries  Moscow"  published  in  the  British  Times 
of  March  30,  1981,  and  •said  that  the  "Islamic  revival”  or 
"nationalism”  could  easily  become  the  genuine  driving  force 
in  Soviet  southern  republics  at  present.  In  her  article  "Mus¬ 
lims  in  Russia”  {The  Daily  Telegraph,  April  16,  1980),  Diana 
Spirman  even  delves  Into  "history"  and  draws  the  conclusion 
that  Islam  in  its  orthodox  form  never  stimulated  an  uprising 
against  foreign  rule  in  the  past  without  being  supplemented 
by  nationalism. 

However,  the  hard  facts  refute  these  statements.  No  mat¬ 
ter  how  hard  Western  specialists  seek  to  reshape  history  to 
suit  their  masters,  the  peoples'  struggle  under  the  banner 
of  Islam  is  often  directed  against  imperialist  domination,  and 
in  this  case  belongs  to  the  anti-colonial  movemejits  of  a  re¬ 
volutionary  and  democratic  nature.  Even  more  laughable  and 
futile  are  the  efforts  of  those  who,  without  much  hope  of 
success,  are  looking  for  similar  nationalism  in  the  Soviet 
Union  where  more  than  100  nations  and  nationalities  live 
as  a  close-knit  family. 

The  bourgeois  press  puts  out  many  articles  on  Islam  gain¬ 
ing  strength  in  the  USSR  under  the  impact  of  developments 
in  the  Arab  countries,  Iran,  Pakistan  and  Afghanistan.  These 
events  allegedly  affect  Soviet  Muslims  and  deepen  their 
religious  feelings.  Articles  of  this  ilk  have  been  published 
by  Der  Spiegel,  The  Economist,  The  Observer,  The  Daily 
Telegraph  and  so  on.  Diana  Spirman  was  fairly  outspoken  in 
the  article  "Muslims  in  Russia"  when  she  said  that  it  would 
be  good  if  the  "revival  of  Islam”  which  causes  so  much 
trouble  to  the  West,  proved  even  more  discomforting  for 
the  Soviet  UnionI  No  comment  necessary.  The  undisguised 
princrpa!  aim  of  imperialist  ideologists  is  to  use  religious 
feelings  for  anti-Soviet  purposes. 

The  radio  stations  Liberty,  the  Voice  of  America,  BBC, 
and  others  devote  much  space  in  their  programmes  to  the 
plight  of.  "Soviet  Muslims"  and  "Muslim  Solidarity”.  Voice 
of  America  broadcasts  in  Uzbek  harp  on  the  problem  of 
Islam,  monotonously  keynoted  by  "the  USA  is  a  friend  of 
the  Muslims",  and  "the  Soviet  Union  is  an  enemy  of  the 
Muslims”.  These  programmes  are  based  on  what  those  who 
betrayed  their  homeland  say  and  on  the  falsifications  of  hi¬ 
story  and  give  a  distorted  picture  of  religion  and  believers 
in  the  USSR. 

Despite  all  these  provocative  "voices”,  the  socialist  pe¬ 
oples  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  steadily  drawing  closer  togeth¬ 
er.  This  process  encompasses  all  aspects  of  social,  economic 
and  cultural  life  and  creates  favourable  conditions  for  every 
nation  to  develop  progressive  traditions  and  culture.  Mutual 
respect,  readiness  to  help  one  another,  heartiness,  and  trust 
are  the  key  features  of  relations  between  different  nationa¬ 
lities  in  this  country.  We  are  most  grateful  to  the  Russian 
people,  the  first  among  equals  and  indeed  superior  in  their 
^evolutionary  experience,  and  the  contributions  they  have 
made  to  our  common  cause  both  in  labour  and  in  battle. 
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"The  Russian  people  cement  our  brofherhood",  Sharof  Ra- 
shldov,  Alternate  Member  of  the  Politbureau  of  the  CPSU 
Central  Committee  and  First  Secretary  of  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Uzbek  Communist  Party,  said  in  an  interview. 
"At  meetings  and  rallies  and  when  speaking  about  the  Rus¬ 
sian  people  in  general  we  in  Uzbekistan  call  them  our  great 
and  elder  brother.  These  words  come  out  just  as  naturally 
as  "salaam",  "light",  and  "homeland".  It  is  not  so  much  for 
the  Russian  people  that  we  say  these  words  as  for  ourselves, 
and  not  only  to  be  polite  and  grateful  but  rather  to  be  even 
stronger.  The  Russians  and  the  Russian  language  have  given 
us  the  joy  of  communicating  with  and  making  friends  with 
other  nations." 

The  friendship  among  our  peoples  became  ^specially 
manifest  during  the  1966  earthquake  in  Tashkent  when  the 
entire  country  gave  Uzbekistan  a  helping  hand.  It  took  only 
a  short  period  to  rebuild  Tashkent,  which  is  even  more 
beautiful  today.  Fraternal  aid  also  allowed  the  emergence 
of  some  industrial  sectors  in  the  republic,  including  machine- 
building,  non-ferrous  metallurgy,  the  chemical  industry  and 
gas  extraction. 

We  are  heartened  by  the  fact  that  now  the  Central 
Asian  republics  are  also  capable  of  rendering  aid  to  other 
regions  and  areas  in  the  country.  For  instance,  for  many 
years  now  land  improvement  specialists,  irrigation  experts 
and  construction  workers  from  Uzbekistan  have  been  helping 
Russian  farmers  develop  the  vast  expanses  of  the  non-black 
soil  area  where  new  settlements  and  state  farms  have  been 
formed,  some  of  them  bearing  the  symbolic  names  of  Fri¬ 
endship,  Uzbekistan,  and  Tashkent. 

,AI1  attempts  of  Western  radio  stations  and  other  mass 
media  to  sow  discord  and  distrust  among  the  Soviet  peoples 
are  doomed  to  failure.  The  further  progress  of  the  equal 
nations  inhabiting  our  multinational  state  is  ensured  by  the 
truly  internationalist  essence  of  the  nationalities  policy  of 
the  CPSU  and  the  Soviet  state,  rather  than  by  the  notorious 
"Muslim  solidarity"  or  other  religious  slogans. 
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[Article  by  Yuri  Pichughin  and  Boris  Bogdanov:  "Ethiopia:  The  Ninth  Year  of 
the  Revolution"] 

[Text]  ^ 

n  a  September  morning  in  1974,  a  battered  Voikswagen 
•escoried  by  Army  jeeps  left  the  National  Palace.  Weaving 
its  way  through  a  dense  crowd,  it  reached  a  broad  street 
and  sped  toward  the  barracks  of  the  Fourth  Army  Division. 

In  the  back  seat,  squeezed  between  two  uniformed  men 
was  former  emperor  Haile  Sellasste  I.  Ten  minutes  before, 
representatives  of  the  Derg — committee  in  Amharic — the  or¬ 
gan  heading  the  revolutionary  forces,  read  '*the  King  of 
Kings'*  the  decree  on  his  deposition  from  the  throne.  Thus, 

September  12,  1967  the  first  day  of  the  Ethiopian  new  year, 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  for  the  people.  The 
feudal  monarchy  had  been  put  an  end  to  and  the  goal  of 
building  in  perspective  a  socialist  society  proclaimed. 

...Eight  years  have  passed  since  then,  and  they  have 
proved  to  be  the  most  stormy  ones  in  the  three  thousand 
years  of  Ethiopia's  recorded  history.  They  were  filled  with 
the  joy  of  victory  and  the  bitterness  of  setbacks,  cannonades 
of  combat  and  peaceful  toil.  Backwardness,  hunger,  poverty, 

.disease  and  illiteracy  were  the  legacy  of  centuries  of  im¬ 
perial  rule.  Resisting  progressive  changes  in  Ethiopia,  inter¬ 
nal  and  external  reaction  used  every  means— including  blood¬ 
shed,  terror  and  outright  aggression — to  force  the  country's 
people  leave  their  chosen  path.  But  all  In  vain. 

Despite  alt  obstacles,  the  Ethiopian  -revolution  stood  its 
ground.  Many  industrial  enterprises  were  nationalised,  and 
many  new  ones  are  being  built;  one  of  the  most  radical  land 
reforms  in  Africa  was  carried  out;  the  foundations  of  mo¬ 
dern,  collectivised  agriculture  are  being  laid,  illiteracy  is 
:being  stamped  out,  and  the  formation  of  the  working  pe¬ 
ople's  vanguard  party,  true  to  the  precepts  of  scientific 
socialism,  is  underway. 

In  these  travel  notes  we  shall  fry  to  share  some  of  the 
impressions  of  today's  Ethiopia  which  we  put  together  after 
•driving  hundreds  of  miles  along  dirt  roads  and  talking  to  the 
<ountry  folk  who,  as  yet  unspoilt  by  frequent  contacts  with 
journalists,  speak  their  minds  freely  and  simply. 

SLOWLY  BUT  SURELY 

We  have  left  the  capital  far  behind.  A  smooth  asphalt 
road  takes  us  to  Ethiopia's  westernmost  province  of  llluba- 
bor.  Along  the  roadside  we  frequently  see  small  villages  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  few  fukuls — typical  local  dwellings  under  cone- 
shaped  thatched  roofs.  As  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  stfetches 
.a  carpet  of  carefully  cultivated  land— a  patchwork  of  freshly 
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ploughed  black  squares  and  green  ones  wiih  tender  your^ 
shoots.  Bent  figures  of  farmers  leaning  on  buffalo-drawn  wood- 
*en  ploughs  are  seen  here  and  there.  In  1975  after  the  re¬ 
volution,  this  land,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  emperor, 
aristocracy,  church  and  big  landowners,  was  given  to  those 
who  tilled  it— the  hitherto  landless  peasants  who  constituted 

about  90  per  cent  of  the  population. 

The  agrarian  problem  still  remains  one  of  the  prime  con¬ 
cerns  of  the  revolutionary  administration.  The  cooperative 
movement  has  made  great  headway  during  the  last  few 
years — from  easy-to-organise  consumer  cooperatives  to  the 
highest  form  of  voluntary  production  cooperatives  with 
jointly  owned  land  and  implements  of  labour.  The  government 
has  deliberately  taken  its  time  in  carrying  out  the  reform, 
seeing  that  every  cooperative  Is  not  only  a  profitable,  but 
also  an  exemplary  venture.  Though  the  bulk  of  agricultural 
output  is  still  produced  by  small  private  farmers,  every  year 
sees  the  appearance  of  hundreds  of  new  cooperatives,  which 
are  playing  a  central  role  in  the  transformation  of  Ethiopian 
villages. 

While  our  car  is  lapping  up  the  miles,  let  us  make  an 
imaginary  trip  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  country — the  eastern 
province  of  Hararghe  where  we  were  invited  to  visit  the 
recently  formed  Finkil  Cooperative  (Finkil  means  "forward"  in 
the  local  Oromo  language.)  '' 

At  first  we  were  not  particularly  impressed  by  the  co¬ 
operative  which  consisted  of  about  fifty  farmers,  had  an  admi¬ 
nistrative  board  of  three,  and  owned  a  score  of  wooden 
ploughs  and  18  hectares  of  land.  However  upon  saying  good¬ 
bye  to  the  chairman  of  this  seemingly  small  and  ill-equipped 
farm,  we  decided  to  save  our  impressions  for  future  referen¬ 
ce  should  we  have  a  chance  to  pay  a  second  visit  to 
those  parts. 

At  the  beginning  of  1982  we  got  our  chance.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  the  familiar  road  and  the  sign  indicating  the  Ale- 
mayo  agricultural  college,  we  wouldn't  have  believed  we  we¬ 
re  being  taken  to  the  same  place.  What  we  saw  was  a 
largish  village  with  about  a  hundred  tiled  cottages — not  the 
usual  thatched  huts,  mind  you — a  spacious  storehouse,  a 
shop  and  a  board  office. 

Ahmed  Doro,  the  cooperative's  24-year-old  chairman  told 
us  that  six  months  after  the  founding  of  the  cooperative, 
several  households  quit,  leaving  only  19  members  and  6  hec¬ 
tares  of  land.  The  reasons  for  this  withdrawal  varied  from 
not  being  used  to  collective  work  to  slanderous  propaganda 
by  local  kulaks.  "We  did  .  not  keep  anyone  by  force,"  con¬ 
tinued  the  chairman,  "we  just  worked  hard.  When  we  sold 
part  of  the  first  crop  to  the  state  we  could  buy  hybrid  se¬ 
eds  from  it.  The  second  crop  was  twice  that  gathered  on 
private  plots." 

"This  was  already  the  following  year,  then,"  we  won¬ 
dered. 

"No,  in  almost  all  of  Ethiopia,  the  climate  permits  two 
crops  a  year.  Although  we  continued  our  consciousness- 
raising  campaign  among  the  reticent  peasants,  our  bumper 
crop  proved  to  be  the  best  argument.  Private  farmers  quick¬ 
ly  put  two  and  two  together  and  came  back:  now  we  have 
about  300  households  and  350  hectares  of  land.  Recently  we 
have  been  registered  as  a  'walba' — a  top-grade  production 
cooperative.  We  have  put  up  central  office  buildings,  dril¬ 
led  artesian  wells,  dug  irrigation  canals,  and  bought  our 
first  tractor.  All  this  was  done  with  state  assistance,  but  we 
are  repaying  our  debt  and  have  no  arrears  In  deliveries  of 
agricultural  produce  to  the  state." 

Ethiopia  has  more  than  50  such  cooperatives.  Another  800  • 
are  vying  for  "walba"  status.  Altogether,  there  are  an  ad¬ 
ditional  3500  consumer  and  supply-and-marketing  cooperatives 
in  the  country. 
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A  FRIEND  IN  NEED... 


Wherever  you  are  travelling  in  Ethiopia,  you  are  bound 
to  meet  Soviet  people:  teachers,  doctors,  engineers,  mecha¬ 
nics,  planning  specialists  and  geologists.  Like  their  colleagues 
ffom  other  socialist  countries,  they  have  come  to  Ethiopia 
to  put  their  knowledge  and  expertise  to  the  building  of  a  new 
society  in  Ethiopia. 

Mengistu  Haile  Mariam,  Chairman  of  PMAC  and  the  Com¬ 
mission  to  Organise  the  Party  of  Working  People  of  Ethiopia, 
stressed  repeatedly  that  the  USSR's  internationalist  assistance 
during  the  time  of  struggle  against  armed  aggression  and 
counterrevolutionary  terror,  as  well  as  during  the  years  of 
peaceful  toil  will  forever  be  remembered  by  Ethiopia's  pe¬ 
ople.  Soviet-Ethiopian  links  have  become  stronger,  extending 
into  new  spheres  of  political,  economic  and  cultural  life. 
They  are  an  important  factor  in  foiling  imperialism's  attempts 
to  fan  tensions  in  the  Horn  of  Africa  and  to  destroy  the 
Ethiopian  revolution. 

Today,  when  Ethiopia  has  launched  a  nationwide  revolutio¬ 
nary  campaign  of  development  and  central  planning,  and  a 
plan  of  socio-economic  development  for  1984-1993  is  being 
drawn  up,  cooperation  with  the  USSR  has  become  indispen¬ 
sable  for  the  development  of  industry,  energy  and  modern 
agriculture. 

During  the  last  year  alone,  the  two  countries  signed  a 
number  of  contracts  for  such  projects  as  the  construction  of 
a  tractor-assembly  plant,  a  hydroelectric  power  station  of 
150,000  kWt  capacity  at  Melka-Vakan  (when  it  is  commis¬ 
sioned,  the  country's  electricity  generation  capacity  will  in¬ 
crease  by  50  per  cent),  five  vocational  training  schools,  pro¬ 
specting  for  oil,  gas  and  other  mineral  resources,  as  well 
as  feasibility  studies  in  connection  with  developing  the  Gam- 
bela  virgin  lands — all  with  Soviet  assistance.  This  last  pro¬ 
ject,  a  complex  but  promising  one,  deserves  additional  dis¬ 
cussion.. 

At  Mattu,  the  administrative  centre  of  the  province  of 
lllubabor,  we  were  received  by  Simeon  Gallore,  COPWPE 
Central  Committee  member  and  the  Commission's  represen¬ 
tative  in  the  province, 

"lllubabor,"  he  told  us,  "is  one  of  Ethiopia's  wealthiest 
provinces;  yet  in  many  respects,  it  is  one  of  the  poorest. 
Although  it  is  rich  in  natural  resources,  if  has  always  been  an 
economically  backward  outlying  area.  It  is  symbolic  that  the 
Soviet  Union,  with  its  vast  experience  in  developing  outlying 
areas,  has  agreed  to  help  us  conquer  Gambela's  virgin 
lands. 

A  few  words  about  the  project.  Its  first  stage,  which  is 
to  be  carried  out  by  the  Soviet  side  free  of  charge,  envisa¬ 
ges  prospecting  and  survey  work  for  the  construction  of  a 
dam,  an  irrigation  system,  and  the  ploughing  of  10,000  hec¬ 
tares  of  land  in  the  Baro  Valley.  This  will  be  followed  by  a 
master  plan  for  the  comprehensive  development  of  a  region 
with  an  area  under  cultivation  to  be  extended  to  60,000 
hectares.  All  in  all,  according  to  preliminary  estimates,  Gam- 
bela  has  up  to  1  million  hectares  of  arable  land.  Although 
the  completion  of  the  project  will  take  a  few  years,  its 
potential  benefits  are  immense:  the  area  can  well  become 
one  of  the  country's  main  granaries,  growing  agricultural 
produce  for  export. 

MEETING  WITH  THE  FUTURE 

We  were  on  our  way  from  Zway,  a  township  which  hold's 
Ethiopia's  first  orphanage.  It  was  opened  two^  years  ago  to» 
give  food,  shelter,  care,  and  education  to  children  whose: 
parents  had  died  defending  the  revolution. 

"Of  course,"  the  centre's  director  Tsehai  Feleke  smiled 
sadly,"  it  is  impossible  to  replace  a  child's  parents,  but  we: 
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are  doing  everything  possible  fo  make  our  charges  feel  at 
home  and  forget  that  they  are  orphans.  We  pay  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to  their  vocational  education,  they  have 
daily  classes  in  the  fields,  at  animal  farms,  and  in  workshops. 
In  a  few  years'  time,  the  training  received  here  will  make 
them  specialists  in  a  variety  of  fields.  Not  only  we  are 
self-sufficiertt  in  food,  we  also  sell  our  surplus  product^ 
earning  cash  for  the  centre's  expansion." 

"Here,"  says  our  host,  opening  a  small  room  In  one 
of  the  dormitory  buildings,  "we  keep  vital  statistics  orr 
every  child;  age,  parents  and  their  occupations,  medica't 
checkups." 

We  look  through  the  cards.  With  unemotional  accuracy,, 
they  testify  to  the  hardships,  misfortunes  and  heart-bireaks. 
of  the  children  who  are  now  happily  playing  outsider 
"Parents  assassinated  by  separatists",  "All  relatives  killed",. 
"Father  killed  on  the  Somali  front,  mother  died  of  hunger"... 
When  they  were  brought  here,  many  of  the  children  were 
nothing  but  skin  and  bones. 

Today,  their  childhood  has  been  returned  to  them,  with 
all  pain,  terror,  and  suffering  left  far  behind.  Although  most 
of  them  have  not  yet  chosen  a  road  in  lif©#  one  thing  is 
certain:  they  will  grow  up  to  become  men  and  women  ai 
integrity — masters  of  Ethiopia's  future. 

THE  RED  STAR 

Dazzling  the  onlookers  with  its  brass,  the  military  band* 
struck  up  Ethiopia's  national  anthem,  and  the  country's  green- 
yellow  and  red  flag  was  slowly  and  majestically  raised 
to  the  mast-top  of  a  ship  docked  at  the  pier  of  Massawa. 
Ethiopia's  merchant  marine  has  another  new  vessel,  christe¬ 
ned  Kay  Kokeb — the  Red  Star. 

These  two  words  have  become  a  household  expression.. 
They  designate  a  revolutionary  drive  launched  in  January 
1982  aimed  at  comprehensive  development  of  Eritrea — the 
country's  northern  province.  To  understand  the  importance* 
of  the  campaign,  we  must  examine  Eritrea's  past. 

...From  the  top  corner  of  the  triangle  formed  by  Ethiopia- 
there  stretches  for  800  kilometres  along  the  Red  Sea  coast  (or 
Mare  Eritreum  as  it  was  called  by  ancient  Romans)  a  strip 
of  mountainous,  sun-scorched  land.  It  was  here,  in  the 
country's  north,  that  Ethiopian  civilisation  was  born  nearly 
two  thousand  years  ago.  Its  centre — ancient  Axum — was 
situated  farther  south.  At  the  time,  between  the  first  and 
seventh  centuries  A.  D.,  what  is  today  Eritrea  and  other  parts 
of  Ethiopia  were  united  into  an  Axumite  state — one  of  the 
strongest  and  most  prosperous  in  all  of  North  and  East  Africa 
and  the  Middle  East. 

Italian  colonialists  who  conquered  the  north  of  Ethiopia 
in  the  1880s  and  gave  in  the  name  of  Eritrea  did  everything 
to  sow.  discord  between  the  population  of  the  annexed  ter¬ 
ritory  and  the  rest  of  Ethiopia.  They  encouraged  tribalist 
sentiments  and  set  Muslims,  who  formed  the  majority  of 
Eritreans,  against  the  Christians.  The  British  military  admi¬ 
nistration  which  governed  Eritrea  after  1941  used  similar  me¬ 
thods.  Reunited  with  Ethiopia,  in  1952,  along  federal  lines, 
Eritreans  continued  to  be  brutally  oppressed — this  time  by 
the  feudal  monarchy. 

As  a  result,  when  emperor  Haile  Sellassie  incorporated 
Eritrea  into  his  domain  as  its  14th  province,  it  already  had 
an  armed  movement  demanding  secession  from  Ethiopia. 
A  progressive  factor  in  its  first  stages,  after  the  national-de¬ 
mocratic  revolution  It  degenerated  into  a  reactionary  force 
which,  in  the  final  analysis,  played  into  the  hands  of  impe¬ 
rialism,  contrary  to  the  interests  of  its  own  people. 

TKe  historic  September  1974  revolution  brought  equality 
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and  broad  prospects  for  development  to  the  ethnic  and  re¬ 
ligious  minorities  of  the  country.  The  revolution's  programme 
recognised  every  nationality's  right  to  self-determination,  to 
preserve  its  way  of  life  and  traditions,  to  send  representa¬ 
tives  to  the  organs  of  people's  power,  and  to  use  its  own 
national  language.  Regional  autonomy  was  chosen  as  the 
form  of  self-determination  most  suited  to  Ethiopia's  present- 
day  conditions.  It  secures  the  interests  of  all  nationalities  and 
the  state  as  a  whole,  preserving  its  territorial  integrity. 

The  revolutionary  government's  practical  moves  provided 
convincing  proof  of  its  intention  to  find  a  democratic  solution 
to  the  nationalities  problem,  one  of  the  most  challenging 
in  the  country.  The  state  budget  allocates  vast  resources  for 
the  development  of  hitherto  backward  areas.  A  campaign  to 
eradicate  illiteracy  is  underway,  with  the  Voice  \of  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Ethiopia  and  a  number  of  local  radio  stations  broad¬ 
casting  in  several  languages,  and  newspapers,  books  and 
textbooks  are  printed  for  the  country's  multinational  popula¬ 
tion.  Work  is  underway  on  a  new  administrative  and  terri¬ 
torial  division  of  the  country,  which  will  bring  together  the 
largest  nationalities  into  autonomous  regions. 

However,  this  radical  turn  in  the  nationalities  policy  after 
the  revolution  has  been  disregarded  completely  by  the  lea¬ 
ders  of  the  Eritrean  separatists.  In  spite  of  the  Ethiopian  go¬ 
vernment's  repeated  calls  for  them  to  lay  down  arms  and 
begin  negotiations,  they  stepped  up  their  subversive  acti¬ 
vities,  aided  and  abetted  by  imperialists  and  conservative 
Arab  regimes.  In  this,  they  are  banking  on  the  difficulties 
of  the  transition  period  in  Ethiopia.  Official  estimates  put  da¬ 
mage  due  to  their  subversive  activities  at  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars. 

The  recent  developments  in  Eritrea  show,  however,  that 
the  base  of  support  for  the  separatists  and  nationalists  is 
shrinking.  This  is"  a  natural  process,  for  the  separatists'  leaders 
can  counter  the  government's  popular  measures  only  with 
rhetoric  about  "independence  at  any  price". 

...  In  January  1982,  1,500  representatives  of  state  and 
public  organisations  from  every  corner  of  Ethiopia  converged 
in  Asmara,  Eritrea's  administrative  centre.  'The  purpose 
of  the  conference  was  to  draw  up  a  comprehensive  program¬ 
me  for  the  province's  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation.  At 
the  conference,  the  Asmara  Manifesto,  which  set  forth  the 
tasks  of  the  Red  Star  drive  in  the  political,  economic  and 
social  spheres,  was  adopted.  The  participants  expressed  their 
resolve  to  stamp  out  the  remnants  of  separatist  bands,  to 
restore  Eritrea  to  its  earlier  role  in  the  country's  economy  (it 
used  to  account  for  35  per  cent  of  the  country's  gross  output), 
and  to  create  conditions  for  the  cultural  development  of  its 
population,  which  has  rich  historical  traditions. 

Although  some  work  along  these  lines  had  been  done 
during  the  last  few  years,  the  Red  Star  drive  has  given  them 
a  truly  massive  and  organised  character.  Schools,  hospitals 
and  factories  are  being  built  or  reconstructed  in  Asmara,  Ke¬ 
ren,  Massawa  and  other  places  In  Eritrea.  The  province  has 
joined  the  rest  of  the  country  in  campaigns  for  the  eradica¬ 
tion  of  illiteracy  and  collectivisation  of  agriculture;  its  pub¬ 
lic  organisations  are  growing  stronger.  It  is  symbolic  that 
the  first  provincial  branch  of  the  Ethiopian  Writers'  Union 
was  founded  in  Eritrea.  In  short,  peace  has  finally  come  to 
the  long-suffering  north  of  Ethiopia. 


Our  journey  has  come  to  an  end.  We  are  back  in  Addis 
Ababa's  crowded  streets  with  their  daily  dynamic  rhythm  of 
building  a  new,  socialist  Ethiopia. 
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DISCUSSIONS,  REPORTS  AT  INTERNATIONAL  CON 

Moscow  ASIA  AND  AFRICA  TODAY  in  English  N 

[Conference  review  by  A.  No tin,  Y.  Mirono 
"Current  Problems  of  Contemporary  Asia"] 


[Text] 


ur  leaders  already  know  (see 
No  6,  1982)  that  last  summer,  Moscow 
played  host  to  the  international  con* 
ference  on  current  problems  of  con¬ 
temporary  Asia.  The  conference  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  scholars  and  specialists.  Below 
we  publish  information  on  the  section 
meeting  of  the  conference. 

ASIA  IN  CONTEMPORARY 
INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

The  international  problems  of  the 
region  were  examined  in  the  section 
on  “Asia  in  Contemporary  Interna¬ 
tional  Relations”  headed  by  Nguyen 
Khanh  Toan,  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Social  Sciences,  SRV,  and 
Georgy  Kim,  Corresponding  Member 
of  the  USSR  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Institute  of 
Oriental  Studies,  USSR  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

First  and  foremost,  the  discussion 
concentrated  on  problems  of  ensuring 
peace  and  security  in  Asia  which,  the 
participants  unanimously  agreed,  is 
inseparably  linked  with  the  struggle 
for  p^ace  the  world  over.  In  his 
report,  Georgy  Kim  (USSR)  stressed: 
“Asian  countries  need  peace  and  secu¬ 
rity  desperately  as  a  precondition  for 
their  economic  and  cultural  develop¬ 
ment,  and  for  complete  emancipation 
from  the  vestiges  oi  colonialism.  Pos¬ 
sessing  huge  natural  resources,  the 
developing  Asian  countries  (and  here, 
I  mean  only  the  non-socialist  part 
of  Asia  with  the  exception  of  Japan) 
provide  only  2.6  per  cent  of  the 
world  industrial  output.” 

Asian  countries*  contribution  to 
the  establishment  of  the  lofty  prin¬ 
ciples  of  peaceful  coexistence  as  a 
basis  of  international  relations  can  be 


increased  tangibly.  The  participants 
in  the  discussion  agreed  with  the 
viewpoint  put  forth  by  Academician 
Yevgeny  Primakov,  Director  of  the 
Institute  of  Oriental  Studies,  USSR 
Academy  of  Sciences,  that  “the  trans¬ 
formation  of  the  Oriental  countries 
into  subjects  of  history  has  been 
realised  to  the  greatest  extent  in  the 
sphere  of  world  politics  and  interna¬ 
tional  relations.  This  has  found  its 
expression  in  the  fact  that  first,  they 
themselves  have  begun  playing  an 
active  role  on  the  international  scene 
and,  second,  their  positions  are  in¬ 
creasingly  taken  into  account  in  work¬ 
ing  out  all  global  decisions”  (see 
report  by  Yevgeny  Primakov,  Asia 
and  Africa  Today,  No.  6,  1982). 

At  the  same  time,  the  extreme 
aggravation  of  international  tensions 
witnessed  in  recent  years,  especially 
after  the  Reagan  Administration  took 
office,  has  caused  the  political  situa¬ 
tion  in  Asia  to  change  for  the  worse.. 
This  was  pointed  out  by  Dr.  K.  P. 
Misra,  Dean,  School  of  International 
Research  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru  Uni¬ 
versity  (India).  He  named  the  unpre¬ 
cedented  growth  of  US  aggressive¬ 
ness  in  the  Asian-Pacific  region  and 
the  buildup  of  the  American  military 
and  political  presence  there  as  the 
main  reason  for  negative  develop¬ 
ments  in  Asia.  Under  such  conditions, 
he  emphasised,  it  is  necessary  to  find 
new  ways  of  strengthening  unity  and 
consolidating  all  peaceloving  forces, 
and  to  elaborate  common  constructive 
approaches  to  the  solution  of  Asian 
problems.  The  Asian  countries, 
K.  P.  Misra  went  on,  do  not  confine 
detente  to  a  particular  sphere,  as  for 
example,  the  relations  between  the 
USSR  and  the  USA,  between  the 
Warsaw  Treaty  Organisation  and 


NATO;  while  supporting  the  stand  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  they  call  for  the 
spread  of  detente  to  all  regions  and 
continents,  including  Asia,  Africa  and 
Latin  America. 

In  his  report,  Professor  Vladimir 
Lukin  (USSR)  analysed  US  Asian 
policy  in  the  1980s.  He  noted  that 
the  present  US  Administration  tends 
to  gear  all  particular  (including 
regional)  problems  to  the  overall 
task  of  countering  the  Soviet  Union 
and  world  socialism,  this  being  what 
differentiates  its  policy  from  that  of 
its  predecessors. 

According  to  Lukin,  the  main  trend 
in  current  American  policy  in  the 
Asian-Pacific  region  is  an  attempt  to 
restore  the  system  of  military  blocs 
and  bilateral  alliances  set  up  mainly 
during  the  Cold  War,  which  became 
the  principal  means  of  implementing 
it.  This  global  approach  of  US  im¬ 
perialism  is  manifested  in  the  form 
of  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  Japan 
by  Washington  to  make  it  carry  out 
a  programme  of  military  buildup;  the 
more  active  relations  between  the 
USA,  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
within  ANZUS;  the  desire  to  turn 
ASEAN  into  a  military  and  political 
counterbalance  to  “communist  Indo¬ 
china’*;  the  refusal  to  withdraw  US 
troops  from  South  Korea,  the  at¬ 
tempts  to  play  the  so-called  Chinese 
card,  and  many  other  things.  V.  La- 
kin  maintains  that  this  policy  is  based 
on  an  obviously  overrated  assessment 

of  US  possibilities  in  the  world  in 
general  and  in  Asia  in  particular. 
It  signifies  a  departure  from  the  line 
at  adapting  to  objective  reality  in 
favour  of  an  attempt  to  adapt  reality 
to  its  own  interests. 

The  conclusions  drawn  by  the 
Soviet  scholar  were  on  the  whole  sup¬ 
ported  and  developed  further  in 
reports  by  Chitta  Bisvas  (India),. 
Deputy  Secretary-General  of  the 
AAPSO,  Sen  Gupta  Bhabani  Profes¬ 
sor,  Centre  for  Policy  Research  (In¬ 
dia),  Sisana  Sisane  (Laos),  Mi¬ 
nister  of  Culture,  Dr.  Vladimir  Mos¬ 
kalenko  (USSR),  Dr.  Irina  Zvyagels- 
kaya  (USSR)  and  others.  They  noted, 
that,  in  translating  its  aggressive 
designs  into  reality  US  imperialism 
assigns  a  special  role  to  Asia.  In 
recent  years,  alongside  its  military 
and  political  buildup  and  presence,. 
US  imperialism  increasingly  combines- 
policy  of  strengh  with  certain  com¬ 
promises,  zigzags,  and  new  tactical 
means  and  methods  different  from 
those  applied  under  colonialism. 

In  this  connection,  Dr.  V,  Tikho¬ 
mirov  (USSR)  noted  the  palpably 
greater  activity  of  the  USA  aimed  at 


setting  up  noh-formal  global-regional 
structures  in  Asia.  In  his  opinion,, 
there  exist  differences  in  the  political, 
geometry  of  international  relations  in 
West  Asian  and  African  regions  where* 
a  system  of  countries  which  are  mere- 
US  satellites  is  taking  shape  today 
(Israel,  Somalia,  Egypt,  Oman,  and 
others)  as^  well  as  in  East  Asia  and 
the  Pacific,  where  some  countries- 
have  become  involved  in  the  large- 
(USA-Japan-Australia)  and  small 
(USA-Japan-South  Korea)  triangles. 
The  purpose  of  the  spheres  of  military 
political  presence  and  influence  in 
Asia  set  up  by  the  USA  is  to  isolate- 
and  undermine  the  national  liberation 
movement  of  Asian  peoples. 

While  dealing  with  the  consequent 
ces  of  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Rea¬ 
gan  Administration  in  Asia,  Profes¬ 
sor  Sen  Gupta  Bhabani  (India)  stres¬ 
sed  that  it  yields  certain  positiver 
results  for  imperialism,  leads  to  the 
weakening  of  progressive  and  revolu¬ 
tionary  forces  in  India,  and  facilitates^ 
the  activities  of  pro-imperialist  quar¬ 
ters.  However,  according  to  many 
scholars,  the  revolutionary  anti-im- 
erialist  forces  have  no  grounds  to- 
e  pessimistic.  Though  the  conditions- 
for  the  development  of  the  national 
liberation  movement  in  Asia  and. 
other  areas  have  become  more  compli¬ 
cated  in  the  second  half  of  the  1970s. 
and  the  beginning  of  the  1980s,  that 

same  period  witnessed  a  number  of 
major  revolutionary  developments  of 
worldwide  significance  (the  emergence 
of  a  united  socialist  Vietnam,  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  bloody  Pol  Pot  regime 
in  Kampuchea,  the  revolution  in  Af¬ 
ghanistan,  the  overthrow  of  the 
Shah’s  regime  in  Iran,  and  the  birth 
of  a  number  of  progressive  states  in 
Southern  Africa).  Therefore,  the  cur¬ 
rent  policy  of  US  imperialism  is 
nothing  more  than  a  “convulsive  at¬ 
tempt  to  preserve  its  shattered  posi¬ 
tions  in  Asia**  (G.  Kim,  USSR). 

Asian  international  problems,  in 
particular,  so-called  conflict  situations, 
the  emergence  of  which  has  been 
largely  determined  by  aggressive  US 
policy,  were  dealt  with  in  detail. 

Professor  Fadie  Rauf  ‘Al  Ansari 
of  Damascus  University  (Syria)  sum¬ 
marised  the  situation  in  the  Middle 
East,  analysing  at  length  the  motives 
of  US  strategy  there.  He  noted  that 
US  policy  is  aimed,  first,  at  completing 
the  modernisation  of  the  Israeli  Army; 
second,  at  “pacifying”  the  Arabs,  and 
politically  weakening  Arab-Israeli 
contradictions  by  drawing  new  Arab 
states  into  the  notorious  Camp  David 
deal;  third,  at  weakening  and  bleed¬ 
ing  white  the  Arab  national  libera- 
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lion  movement,  and  undermining  the 
unity  of  its  components.  With  this 
purpose  in  mind,  US  imperialists  and 
Iheir  stooges  in  the  Arab  world 
provoke  and  fan  up  imagined  inter- 
Arab  differences,  for  example,  between 
Algeria  and  Morocco,  Egypt  and 
Libia,  Iraq  and  Syria,  and  so  on; 
^nd,  fourth,  at  imposing  the  arms 
race  on  the  Arab  countries.  <F.  R.  An- 

sari  also  stressed  that  the  Iraqi- 
Iranian  military  conflict  has  inflicted 
great  damage  on  the  Arab  national 
liberation  movement. 

The  barbarous  aggression  of  Israel 
in  Lebanon  caused  deep  concern 
among  the  progressive  forces  of  the 
region  and  the  world  over.  Like  other 
aggressive  acts  of  Israeli  militarism, 
this  aggression  would  have  been  im¬ 
possible  without  direct  US  support. 
The  strategic  military  scheme  of  the 
USA  and  Israel  is  as  follows:  1)  to 
eliminate  the  positions  of  the  PLO 
in  Lebanon  and  split  the  Lebanese 
national  patriotic  forces  supporting 
the  Palestinians  in  their  just  struggle; 
2)  to  set  up  a  cantonal  state  torn 
apart  by  religious  contradictions  in¬ 
stead  of  an  independent,  democratic 
Lebanon;  3)  to  draw  Lebanon  into 
the  Camp  David  process  or  impose 
some  other  variant  of  a  “settlement” 
on  the  Arab  countries,  for  example, 
the  “Fadh  Plan”  which  would  give 
the  US  new  possibilities  for  political 
manoeuvring;  4)  to  provide  a  bridge¬ 
head  for  US  military  presence  in  the 
Lebanon. 

/.  Zvyagelskaya  (USSR)  dwelt  on 
the  tactical  differences  between  the 
approaches  of  the  Reagan  and  the 
Carter  Administrations  to  the  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict.  While  examining  the 
role  of  the  oil  factor  in  the  changes 
in  the  Middle  East  situation,  she 
pointed  out  that  presently  a  reduced 
US  dependence  on  deliveries  of 
Middle  East  oil  is  matched  by  a 
growing  dependence  experienced  by 
its  allies  on  it. 

Professor  V,  P.  Dutt  of  Delhi  Uni¬ 
versity  (India),  Dr.  Vladimir  Kisilev 
(USSR)  and  others  expressed  soli¬ 
darity  with  the  views  of  F,  R,  Al 
Ansari  and  I.  Zvyagelskaya.  Many 
speakers,  including  Shawkir  Omari, 
of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organisa¬ 
tion  pointed  out  that  the  nega¬ 
tive  developments  in  the  Middle  East 
are  caused  mostly  by  the  lack  of 
unity  among  the  Arab  countries. 

A  lively  discussion  on  the  problems 
linked  with  the  activities  of  the  re¬ 
gimes  inclined  to  support  imperialist 
designs  in  Asia  arose  within  the  sec¬ 
tion. 


The  proposed  establishment  of  a 
new  international  economic  order  and 
the  restructuring  of  world  economic 
ties  in  the  interests  of  economic  and 
cultural  progress  of  the  Asian  states 
loomed  large  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  section.  A  report  on  this  subject 
was  made  by  Dr.  Andrei  Chekhutov 
(USSR).  Among  the  major  prerequi¬ 
sites  foi^  such  a  restructuring  he  men¬ 
tioned  first  the  expansion  of  inter¬ 
national  positions  of  socialist  mode 
of  production  as  represented  by  world 
socialist  community;  second,  the  shap¬ 
ing  of  a  new  geographic  pattern  of 
world  exchanges  (economic  exchange 
between  the  main  groups  of 

countries— capitalist,  developing  and 
socialist—in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Che- 
khuiov,  has  not  only  reached  parti¬ 
cularly  large  absolute  volumes,  but 
also,  for  the  first  time  since  the  1950s, 
began  to  grow  faster  than  intragroup 
exchange);  and,  third,  the  general 
improvement  in  the  international  po¬ 
litical  climate  which  emerged  in  the 
1970s  and  which  cannot  be  obviated 
even  by  the  current  attack  of  im¬ 
perialism  upon  the  achievements  of 
detente. 

In  his  report,  Leslie  Gunowardana 
(Sri  Lanka)  examined  some  aspects 
of  the  TNCs’  subversive  activities  in 
Asia;  he  noted  that  in  the  light  of 
their  activities,  the  cooperation  bet¬ 
ween  Asian  and  socialist  countries  on 
a  bilateral  and  multilateral  basis  is 
acquiring  great  significance.  The  same 
conclusion  followed  from  other 
scholars’  reports,  such  as  those  by 
Dr.  V.  Ivanov:  (USSR),  Professor 
Chdi-Sdn-Lan  (SRV)  and  others.  The 
speakers  stressed  the  important  role 
played  by  the  socialist  countries  in 
the"  three-pole  arrangement  of  the 
new  international  economic  order; 
consequently,  the  stronger  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  world  socialism  becomes,  the 
greater  the  achievements  which  can 
be  expected  from  the  new  internation¬ 
al  economic  order.  Amatya  Soorya 
Lai  (Nepal)  noted  that  economic  coo¬ 
peration  plays  an  important  part  in 
promoting  relations  between  the  states 
of  the  Far  East  and  Southeast  Asia. 

A  number  of  reports  analysed  cur¬ 
rent  problems  involved  in  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  nonaligned'  movement  as 
the  principal  form  of  anti-imperialist 
anti-colonial  solidarity  of  the  develop¬ 
ing  countries.  One  of  these  was  made 
by  Dr.  Vsevolod  Benevolensky 
(USSR).  After  praising  the  obvious 
achievements  of  the  movement  (for 
example,  the  number  of  participants 
has  increased  from  25  to  92).  he 
dwelt  on  several  factors  undermin- 
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ing  the  unity  of  its  ranks.  On  the 
whole  ”  he  stated,  ‘‘the  political  coupe 
of  the  nonaligned  movement  retains 
features  crucial  for  the  further 
gressive  transformation  of  the  world: 
the  struggle  against  colonialism  and 
racism;  the  desire  to  strengthen  peace 
and  international  security;  the  struggle 
to  restructure  international  economic 
relations...  and  the  striving  to  settle 
conflicts  between  participants  in  the 
nonaligned  movement  by  peaceful 
means.” 

Dr.  Anatoly  Khazanov  (USSR), 
Chitta  Biswas  (AAPSO),  Dr.  Vladimir 
Kotlyarov  (USSR),  and  other  speakers 
in  the  discussion^  refuted  imperialist 
propaganda’s  claim  that  the  non- 
aligned  movement  has  allegedly  out¬ 
lived  itself.  In  the  long  run,  the 
differences  and  conflicts  between 
participants  in  the  movement  recede 
into  the  background,  as  there  still 
exists  a  community  of  political  and 
economic  interests  of  a  higher  order. 

One  of  the  practical  ways  for 
eliminating  tensions  and  the  threat  of 
war  as  well  as  for  curtailing  the  arms 
race,  which  has  proved  so  pernicious 
to  the  Asian  countries,  is  through 
consolidating  unity  of  Asian  countries 
and  overcoming  differences  betwpn 
them  artificially  fanned  up  by  im¬ 
perialism  and  other  reactionary  forces. 
Such  unity  is  a  reliable  guarantee  ol 
the  implementation  of  the  important 
long-term  task  of  turning  of  Asia 
into  a  zone  of  peace,  stability,  and 
cooperation.  -(This  was  pointed  out 
by  Dr.  Chdi-Sdn-Lan  (SRV),  Dr. 
T.  Suliiskaya  (USSR)  and  others.) 

The  participants  followed  with 
keen  interest  the  discussion  of  peace 
proposals  made  By  a  number'  of  Asian 
states,  including  the  socialist  countries 
of  Indochina,  and  aimed  at  turning 
Southeast  Asia  into  a  zone  of  peace, 
Mongolia’s  proposal  to  conclude^  a 
convention  on  mutual  non-aggression 
and  non-use  of  force  in  relations  bet¬ 
ween  the  states  of  Asia  and  the 
Pacific,  as  well  as  initiatives  by  a 
large  group  of  nonaligned  states  for 
turning  the  Indian  Ocean  into  a  zone 
of  peace.  .  ^ 

Many  speakers  pointed  to  the  pea¬ 
ceful,  constructive  activities  of  the 
Asian  socialist  countries  as  having 
special  significance  for  improving  the 
international  climate  in  Asia.  In 
particular,  Fam  Dyk  Zyong  (SRV) 
stressed  the  existence  of  this  group 
of  countries  and  its  consolidation  is 
an  earnest  of  peace  and  stability  in 

The  participants  praised  the  con¬ 
sistently  peaceloving  policy  of  the 


Soviet  Union  as  a  determining  condi¬ 
tion  for  peace  and  stability  in  Asia. 
The  basic  trends  of  that  policy  were 
formulated  in  the  Peace  Programme 
advanced  and  further  developed  at 
the  24th,  25th  and  26th  Congresses 
of  the  CPSU,  in  speeches  by  Leonid 
Brezhnev,  and  in  his  Message  to  the 
Second  Specisil  Session  of  the  UN 
General  Assembly  on  Disarmament 
(1982).  In  upholding  peace  in  Asia, 
the  Soviet  Union  is  safeguarding  not 
only  its  own  interests  as  a  state  the 
major  part  of  which  lies  in  Asia  but 
also  the  vital  interests  of  all  Asian 
countries.  The  Soviet  Unions  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  commitment  not  to 
be  the  first  to  use  nuclear  weapons 
evoked  immense  response  the  world 
over. 

While  emphasising  the  importance 
of  Soviet  peace  initiatives,  such  as 
the  set  of  Soviet  proposals  on  ensur¬ 
ing  the  sovereign  rights  and  security 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  countries,  on 
settling  the  chronic  Middle  East  cri^s 
and  the  problem  of  Lebanon,  on  the 
turning  of  the  Indian  Ocean  into  a 
zone  of  peace,  and  others,  Asian 
scholars  Prof.  Fadil  Rauf  Al  Ansari 
(Syria),  Leslie  Gunaxmrdana  (Sri 

Tanka),  ShagdarrBira  (Mongolia) 
and  others  pointed  to  the  need  for 
the  Asian  countries  to  strengthen 
cooperation  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the^  world  socialist  cominunity,  the 
reliable  allies  of  all  peoples  fighting 
for  national  and  social  liberation  and 
for  peace  throughout  the  world. 

INTERNAL  PROCESSES 
IN  ASIAN  COUNTRIES 

The  reports  and  speeches  in  this 
section  which  functioned  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Rasheeddm  Khan, 
Professor  of  Political  Science, 

harlal  Nehru  Llniversity  (Indi^  and 

Professor  Gleri  Shirokov,  Deputy 
Director,  Institute  of  Oriental  Studies, 
USSR  Academy  of  Sciences,  examined 
the  key  problems  of  economic  and 
socio-political  progress  in  the  Asian 
countries  along  with  the  development 
of  ideology  and  culture  m  them.  _ 
In  the  economic  sphere  (mam 
soeaker  Dr.  Vladimir  Yashkm,  USSR) 
attention  was  devoted  to  the  restruc¬ 
turing  of  the  system  of  reproduction 
and  the  technological  basis  of  the 
economies  of  the  developing  Asian 
countries,  the  social  consequences  ot 
the  acceleration  of  capitalist  economic 
growth,  and  ways  and  means  ol 
expanding  the  massive  basis  of  eco¬ 
nomic  development.  Problems  of  the 
interconnection  betwosn  internal  and 
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external  factors  of  economic  develop¬ 
ment  were  also  discussed. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  role 
of  the  public  sector  and  state  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  economy  as  a  major  in¬ 
strument  for  further  economic  and 
social  progress  has  increased  substan¬ 
tially.  However,  in  a  number  of  Asian 

states  developing  along  capitalist 
lines,  the  acceleration  of  economic 
growth  ‘  took  place  on  an  enclave 
basis,  without  involving  the  bulk  of 
the  able-bodied  population  and,  there¬ 
fore,  was  accompanied  by  greater  in¬ 
equality  in  the  distribution  of  national 
income,  by  the  concentration  of  eco¬ 
nomic  might  in  the  hands  of  foreign 
and  local  big  capital,  and  rises  in 
unemployment.  The  market  mechanism 
and  the  principles  and  methods  of  ma¬ 
nagement  borrowed  from  the  developed 
capitalist  countries  were  unable  to 
transform  the  entire  economy  or  draw 
the  whole  of  the  population  especially 
the  poorest  strata  in  the  countryside, 
into  the  process  of  development.  The 
narrowness  of  the  domestic  market,  as. 
was  pointed  out  in  a  number^  of 
speeches,  is  the  main  factor  limiting 
expanded  capitalist  reproduction.  This 
is  another  evidence  of  the  worsening 
crisis  attending  attempts  at  capitalist 
transformation  of  the  colonial  socio¬ 
economic  structure,  which  is  in  itself 
an  element  in  the  general  crisis  of 
capitalism.  - ,  j 

At  the  same  time,  Professor  Ahmed 
Bashiruddin  (India)  stated  that  the 
difficulties  in  selling  the  production  of 
modern  capitalist  sector  in  the  relati¬ 
vely  developed  Asian  countries  are  of 
a  transitory  nature  being  a  sign  of  the 
structural  changes  in  the  economy. 
Another  viewpoint,  supported  among 
others,  by  Professor  Aknlaqtir  Rahman 
(Bangladesh)  and  Dr.  Viktor  Rastyan- 
nikov  (USSR),  was  that  the  forma¬ 
tion,  under  the  influence  of  local  and 
world  capitalism,  of  the  sector  of  tra¬ 
ditional  productive  forces  and  relations 
of  production  makes  it  impossible  to 
regard  this  sector  as  a  transitory 
structure,  inasmuch  as  under  the 
existing  socio-economic  system  it  can¬ 
not  evolve  toward  higher  types  of  pro¬ 
duction  relations  or  modern  means  of 
production. 

Much  time  was  devoted  to  ways  of 
accelerating  economic  growth.  The 
participants  unanimously  agreed  that 
the  expansion  of  the  material  basis  of 
development  is  one  such  method  along 
with  drawing  the  main  bulk  of  the  po¬ 
pulation,  especially  the  poorest  strata, 
into  it.  The  immense  importance  of 
greater  employment  within  that  process 
was  emphasised.  In  his  speech  Dr.  Oleg 
Malyarov  (USSR)  gave  a  critical  ana¬ 


lysis  of  the  concepts  of  redistribution 
of  financial  and  material  resources  in 
favour  of  the  poorest  groups  while 
preserving  the  existing  socio-economic 
structure  of  production.  In  his  report 
Professor  Renat o  Consianino  (Philip¬ 
pines)  laid  bare  the  palliative  charac¬ 
ter  of  such  measures  proposed,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  within  the  content  of  the  “basic 
needs”  concept. 

The  participants  arrived  at  a  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  tasks  of  expanding 
the  massive  basis  of  economic  deve¬ 
lopment  r^uire  the  implementation  of 

socio-economic  changes,  including  the 
redistribution  of  land,  other  means  of 
production,  and  financial  resources  in 
favour  of  the  rural  and  urban  poor. 
The  need  for  a  system  of  state  and 
state-cooperative  institutions  to  deal 
exclusively  with  these  tasks,  including 
a  special  network  of  cooperatives  for 
the  poorest  strata,  was  pointed  out. 

The  participants  in  the  discussion 
in  particular  Dr.  Ilya  Redko  (USSR), 
made  a  special  point  of  the  need  to 
analyse  the  model  of  development  of 
small  and  least  developed  Asian 
countries -existing  on  the  periphery  of 
both  the  developed  capitalist  countries 
and  larger  neighbouring  states. 

Much  attention  was  also  given  to 
problems  of  socio-politicaj  and  ideolo¬ 
gical  development  in  Asian  countries. 
These  problems  were  dealt  with  in  re¬ 
ports  by  Dr.  Vladimir  Li  (USSR), 
Abdalla  Hanna  (Syria),  Seysal  Mum- 
taz  (Turkey),  Elahi  Homayun  (Iran) 
and  Dr.  Lyudmila  Polonskaya  (USSR). 
The  participants  in  the  discussion  po¬ 
inted  to  the  organic  link  between  the 
internal  socio-economic  problems  and 
the  key  issues  of  international  life. 

Special  attention  was  devoted  to 
the  emergence  of  new  political  struc¬ 
tures  and  a  modern  political  culture 
in  the  states  of  socialist  orientation, 
in  particular,  revolutionary  power, 
progressive  political  parties  and  mass 
organisations  which  appear  in  the 
course  of  radical  social  transforma¬ 
tions.  These  problems  were  examined 
by  Abdel  Kader  Berraga  (Morocco) 
and  Dr.  Veniamin  Chirkin  (USSR). 
They  pointed  to  the  multi -cl  ass  cha¬ 
racter  of  power  in  the  countries  of 
socialist  orientation,  its  internally 
contradictory  nature,  and  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  general  democratic  and  pre¬ 
socialist  elements. 

In  their  reports,  Nyambuugiyn 
Ishjamts  (Mongolia)  and  Le  Thanh 
Khiit  (SRV)  analysed  the  problems 
oj_  socialist  construction  in  Asian 
countries.  They  noted  the  cardinal 
advantages  of  socialism  in  solving 
basic  problems  of  social  and  economic 
development.  Much  attention  was 
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given ’to  the  scientific  division  into 
periods  of  the  stages  of  socialist 
construction  and  the  principles^  of 
combining  the  advantages  of  socialism 
with  the  achievements  of  technologi¬ 
cal  progress. 

The  participants  in  the  discussion 
examined  various  religious  movements 
pursuing  different  social  and  political 
ends.  Under  the  concrete  conditions 
of  individual  countries,  they  may  act 
both  as  a  brake  to  social  progress 
and  as  a  factor  contributing  to  the 
growth  of  anti-imperialist  and  anti¬ 
exploiter  sentiments  among  the  people. 

In  this  connection,  the  Islamic 
ideological  trends  in  countries  of  the 
Arab  East  and  the  experience  of  the 
Iranian  revolution  were  analysed  in 
detail  (reports  by  Abdalla  Hanna  and 
Eluht  Homayun  respectively).  Dr.  Orest 
Mariyshin  (USSR)  and  others  pointed 
out  that  in  a  number  of  countries, 
the  massive  movements  under  religious 
slogans  are  an  expression  of  social 
protest  of  the  people  as  a  result  of 
the  exacerbation  of  class  contradic¬ 
tions  predetermined  by  accelerated 
capitalist  development.  This  thesis 
was  counterposed  to  contentions  of 
the  possibility  of  a  purely  religious 
revolution  and  the  negation  of  the 
class  content,  in  particular,  of  the 
Iranian  revolution.  Representatives  of 
some  Asian  countries  described  the 
Iranian  Islamic  revolution  as  a  move¬ 
ment  of  the  exploited  people  against 
the  exploiter  “modernised”  elite,  which 
assumed  a  religious  form,  and  thereby 
stressed  its  socio-class  nature.  The 
speakers  pointed  to  the  tendency 
toward  using  religion  in  the  interests 
of  reactionary  pro-imperialist  forces. 

Dr.  Yaropolk  Guzevaty  (USSR) 
made  a  report  on  the  socio-demogra¬ 
phic  problems  faced  by  the  develop¬ 
ing  countries  of  Asia.  He  noted  that 
the  complicated  demographic  situa¬ 
tion  has  made  a  deep  imprint  on  all 
aspects  of  social  life  in  those  coun¬ 
tries.  The  aggravation  of  contradic¬ 
tions  between  the  qualitative  and 
quantitative  aspects  of  reproduction 
of  workforce  is  a  major  factor  exa¬ 
cerbating  the  economic  and  demogra¬ 
phic  situation  in  the  region. 

Dr.  Yury  Alexandrov  (USSR)  said 
that  the  economic  system  cannot 
develop  within  the  framework  Of 
market  methods  of  functioning.  If  the 
current  rates  and  (what  is  even 
morct  important)  the  structure  of  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  in  the  majority  of  deve¬ 
loping  countries  are  preserved,  the 
measures  to  limit  population  growth 
alone  cannot  resolve  the  internal 
socio-economic  problems,  and  the 
employment  proolem  in  particular. 
The  solution  of  these  questions  calls 
for  a  radical  transformation  of  back¬ 


ward  social  structures,  the  creation 
of  a  powerful  mechanism  of  redistri¬ 
bution  which  would  ensure  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  workers  of  all  socio-economic 
sectors  in  national  economic  construc¬ 
tion. 

The  participants  in  the  conference 
stressed  the  considerable  role  played 
by  the  international  migration  of  the 
workforce  for  a  number  of  Asian  co¬ 
untries  and  the  contradictory  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  influence  exerted  by  migra¬ 
tion  on  the  situation  in  the  countries 
exporting  workers.  Dr.  Oihtnan  Abdull 
AH  (Yemeni  Arab  Republic)  stressed 
that,  while  contributing  to  the  in¬ 
crease  of  the  overall  incomes  and  cur¬ 
rency  earnings,  the  remittances  ^  of 
hard  currency  from  persons  working 
abroad,  is  a  factor  which  intensifies 
inflation.  The  immediate  economic  ad¬ 
vantages  from  export  of  workers  are 
largely  offset  by  greater  dispropor¬ 
tions  in  the  economy  and  growing  so¬ 
cial  tensions. 

The  reports  of  Abdul  Habibi  (Af¬ 
ghanistan)  and  Ahmed  Dergam  (Sy¬ 
ria)  were  devoted  to  the  problems  of 
cultural  development  in  the  emergent 
countries  of  Asia.  The  reports  and 
speeches  concentrated  on  the  problems 
of  cultural  synthesis.  The  speakers 
emphasised  the  syncretic  character  of 
the  cultures  of  the  peoples  of  Central 
Asia,  revealed  the  pre-Islamic  features 
inherent  in  the  cultures  of  the  peoples 
of  the  Near  and  the  Middle  East  and 
Central  Asia,  and  show'^ed  the  organic 
link  between  Arab  and  local  substrata 
in  the  formation  of  that  culture. 

Ethnic  problems  ‘  are  a  most  im¬ 
portant  aspect  of  the  socio-demogra¬ 
phic  situation  in  the  developing  coun¬ 
tries.  In  his  speech.  Dr.  m,  Lazarev 
(USSR)  stressed  that  until  these 
problems  are  solved,  many  social  and 
economic  problems  simply  cannot  be 
dealt  with.  It  should  be  pointed  out 
that  in  a  number  of  Asian  countries, 
a  consolidation  of  nations  dominat¬ 
ing  ethnically  and  lingually  is  occurr¬ 
ing.  In  other  states,  the  processes  of 
national  consolidation  result  in  the 
emergence  of  several  nations,  while 
in  a  third  group  of  countries,  the  dis¬ 
jointed  nature  of  ethnic  groupings 
substantially  impedes  the  formation 
of  nations.  In  Arab  countries,  an  ac¬ 
celerated  shaping  up  of  the  local  Arab 
nations  ,  is  observed.  The  reports  in 
this  section  stressed  the  need  for  the 
developing  Asian  countries  to  study 
the  experience  gained  in  the  solution 
of  the  nationalities  problem  in  the 
USSR. 

COOPERATION  IN  THE  INTERESTS 
OF  PEACE 

AND  SOCIAL  PROGRESS 

_  Practically  all  aspects —economic. 


political,  cultural  and  scientific^!  the 
Soviet  Union’s  cooperation  with  the 
Asian  countries  were  discussed  in  the 

“Relations  of  the  USSR  with  the  Asi¬ 
an  Countries”  section  headed  by  pro¬ 
minent  public  and  political  figure  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Nepal  Hari  Bahadur 
Basnet  and  Professor  Nodari  Simonia 
(USSR).  .... 

In  his  speech  Academician  Shag- 
dar  Zjavyn  Natsagdorzj,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Mongolian  Academy  of 
Sciences,  pointed  out  that  the  policy 
of  the  USSR  with  respect  to  the  Asi¬ 
an  countries  differs  radically  from  the 
course  of  the  imperialist  powers  which 
is  directed  at  intensifying  the  exploita¬ 
tion  and  subjugation  of  the  young 
states  to  the  selfish  interests  of  the 
West.  Since  the  very  first  years  of 
its  existence,  the  Soviet  state  has  sup¬ 
ported  the  national  liberation  aspir¬ 
ations  of  the  peoples  of  the  colonial 
and  dependent  countries. 

Taking  Soviet-Nepalese  relations  as 
an  example,  Hari  Bahadur  Basnet  de¬ 
monstrated  that  the  principles  of  equ¬ 
ality,  non-interference  in  each  other’s 
internal  affairs,  respect  for  national 
sovereignty,  and  mutual  benefit  serve 
as  the  basis  for  the  cooperation  of 
the  Soviet  Union  with  the  developing 
countries  of  Asia.  In  their  speeches. 
Dr.  Nodari  Simonia  (USSR)  and  Dr. 
V.  Pavlov  (USSR)  said  that  in  the 
course  of  broader  cooperatiori  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Asian  coun¬ 
tries,  a  new  type  of  relations  betwe¬ 
en  slates  with  different  socio-econo¬ 
mic  systems  is  now  taking  shape.  The 
significance  of  this  mutually  benefici¬ 
al  cooperation  cannot  be  evaluated  in 
purely  quantitative  indices  alone.  Af¬ 
ter  the  USSR  emerged  on  the  interna¬ 
tional  scene  in  the  mid-1950s  propos¬ 
ing  a  large-scale  programme  of  co¬ 
operation,  the  imperialist  powers  were 
compelled  to  change  their  ^  relations 
with  the  newly-free  countries  some¬ 
what  and  make  a  number  of  economic 
concessions  to  them.  Countries  of  so¬ 
cialist  orientation  and  all  states  seek¬ 
ing  to  create  independent  national 
economies  and  pursue  independent 
policies  are  partners  of  the  USSR. 
The  assertions  of  bourgeois  experts 
that  the  cooperation  between  socialist 
and  develbpihg  countries  is  allegedly 
of  a  selective  character  were  exposed 
as  false  with  concrete  examples  from 
the  People’s  Democratic  Republic  of 
Yemen  and  the  Republic  of  India,  so 
different  in  size,  political  structure 
and  political  systems.  Dr.  Hasan  Aza- 
zi  (PDRY)  and  Professor  K.  P.  Misra 
(India)  showed  the  essence  of  the 
friendly  relations  with  the  USSR 


which  are  of  primary  significance  for 
the  consolidation  of  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  independence,  as  well  as  the 
stronger  defence  capability  of  the 
Asian  countries. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  economic  and  political  rela¬ 
tionships  between  socialist  countries 
is  of  universal  importance  and  has 
already  become  implemented  in  many 
developing  countries.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion,  the  discussion  of  the  problems 
of  cooperation  of  the  CMEA  countries 
and  its  significance  for  the  restructur¬ 
ing  of  international  economic  relations 
loomed  large  in  the  debates.  It  was 
noted  in  the  main  report  made  by 
Dr.  Igor  Yegorov  (USSR)  that  rela¬ 
tions  within  the  framework  of  CMEA 
are  based  on  the  principles  of  com¬ 
radely  mutual  assistance,  bringing 
economically  backward  countries  up  to 
the  level  of  the  more  developed  ones, 
observing  the  equality  of  states,  re¬ 
specting  their  national  sovereignty, 
and  full-fledged  participation  of  all 
countries  in  solving  problems  of  eco¬ 
nomic  integration.  It  was  stressed 
that  the  international  economic  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  USSR  and  other  socialist 
countries  continues  to  be  used  by 
many  newly-free  countries  today  as 
an  example  in  the  elaboration  of  their 
own  foreign  economic  policies. 

The  participants  in  the  discussion 
were  deeply  impressed  by  the  facts 
testifying  to  the  scope  of  economic 
and  technological  ties  of  the  USSR 
with  the  Asian  countries.  These  facts 
and  figures  were  cited  in  the  speech 
by  Illlodor  Kulyov,  Deputy  Chairman 
of  the  USSR  State  Committee  for 
Foreign  Economic  Ties  at  a  plenary 
sitting  of  the  conference;  in  confor¬ 
mity  with  intergovernmental  agree¬ 
ments,  the  Soviet  Union  renders  as¬ 
sistance  in  the  building  of  more  than 
2,100  projects  in  Asian  countries.  To¬ 
day  1,387  projects  are  already  in  ope¬ 
ration  and  contribute  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  their*  economies;  some  800’ 
projects  are  either  in  the  blueprint 
stage  or  are  under  construction  (for 
details  see  No.  6,  1982). 

The  discussion  confirmed  that  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  USSR’s 
assistance  to  Asian  countries  are  pri¬ 
ority  in  building  key  projects  in  the 
public  sector;  its  long-term  character 
(as  a  rule,  on  the  basis  of  intergo¬ 
vernmental  agreements),  and  the  com¬ 
prehensive  character  of  cooperation,, 
which  makes  it  possible,  stage  by 
stage,  to  form  large-scale  economic 
complexes  in  the  Asian  countries  to- 
solve  the  most  important  tasks  of 
socio-economic  development.  _ 
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In  his  speech,  Dr.  M,  Aidogdyev 
(Institute  of  History,  Academy  of 
Sciences,  Turkmenian  SSR)  noted  that 
in  the  early  1920s,  Soviet  diplomacy- 
elaborated  a  broad  programme  of  ex¬ 
panding  economic  relations  with  Eas¬ 
tern  countries.  The  aim  of  the  prog> 
ramme  was  to  assist  them  in  winning; 
genuine  independence.  It  was  shown 
on  the  strength  of  SovieMranian 
trade  relations  in  the  1920s-1930s- 
that,  despite  immeasurable  difficulties, 
the  Soviet  state  strove  to  render  in¬ 
ternationalist  aid  to  Oriental  coun¬ 
tries  in  their  struggle  for  emancipa¬ 
tion  from  the  imperialist  yoke. 

Dr,  Seif  AH  Mukbil  (People’s  Democra¬ 
tic  Republic  of  Yemen)  analysed  the 
selfless  character  of  Soviet  assistance 
to  the  Yemeni  people  in  the  creation 
of  their  modern  economy.  Using  as 
an  example  the  development  of  trade 
and  economic  ties  between  the  USSR 
and  Northern  Yemen,  which  started 
back  in  the  1920s,  and  with  the  PDRY,. 
he  showed  that  the  aid  given  by  soci- 
alist  countries  to  the  developing  states 
(unlike  the  policy  pursued  by  imperi¬ 
alist  powers)  has  no  political  strings 
attached  affecting  the  sovereignty  of 
a  given  country.  ‘ 

Despite  a  number  of  unfavourable 
political  factors,  the  USSR  is  prepa¬ 
red  to  expand  mutually  beneficial  co¬ 
operation  with  the  ASEAN  countries 
(Indonesia,  Malaysia,  Singapore,  Thai¬ 
land  and  the  Philippines)  V,  Teper-- 
man  (USSR)  examined  the  most  pro¬ 
mising  forms  of  such  cooperation 
(production  cooperation,  compensation 
agreements,  scientific  and  technologi¬ 
cal  ties).  Dr.  Gennady  Siarchenkov 
(USSR)  emphasised  that  in  spite  of 
the  existing  difficulties,  the  large-scale 
economic  cooperation  between  the 
USSR  and  Turkey  which  has  taken 
place  over  many  decades,  has  made 
a  palpable  contribution  to  transform¬ 
ing  Turkey  into  an  agrarian-industri¬ 
al  country  and  alleviating  the  problem 
of  employment  of  the  able-bodied' 

Turkish  population.  ttoctv 

The  relations  between  the  USSR 
and  the  least  developed  Asian_  coun- 
,  Tries  are  of  a  special  nature;  here  the 
economic  and  technical  assistance 
given  by  the  Soviet  Union  is  on  es¬ 
pecially  favourable  terms  in  full  ac¬ 
cord  with  one  of  the  demands  voiced 
bv  the  developing  countries  concern¬ 
ing  the  establishment  of  a  new  inter¬ 
national  economic  order.  In  her  speech, 
L.  Chistyakova  (USSR)  pointed  out 
that  having  concluded  agreements  on 
the  economic  and  technological  coope¬ 
ration  with  the  USSR,  the  least  de¬ 
veloped  Asian  countries  (Afghanistan, 


Bangladesh,  the  Yemeni  Arab  Repu¬ 
blic,  Laos,'  the  People’s  Democratic 
Republic  of  Yemen,  Nepal)  were  given 
unhindered  access  to  modern  techno- 
logy,  enabling  them  to  reduce  the 
terms  of  drafting  and  building  the 
production  of  new  types  of  commodi¬ 
ties  and  ensuring  substantial  savings. 
These  countries  are  granted  favour¬ 
able  terms  (12-15  years)  and  terms 
of  repayment  of  Soviet  credits. 

The  possibilities  for  further  ex¬ 
pansion  of  direct  mutually  beneficial 
ties  between  certain  areas ,  of  the 
USSR  and  Asian  countries  were  bro¬ 
adly  discussed  in  the  section.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  their  speeches.  Correspond¬ 
ing  Member  of  the  USSR  Academy  of 
Sciences  V.  Chichkanov  and  N,  Shlyk 
(Institute  of  Economic  Research,  Far 
Eastern  Scientific  Centre,  USSR  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Sciences)  showed  the  favour¬ 
able  possibilities  for  expanding  eco¬ 
nomic  tics  between  the  Soviet  Far 
East  and  the  Asian  countries  of  the 
Pacific. 

The  achievements  in  expanding  the 
cooperation  between  the  USSR  and 
the  Asian  countries  and  the  genuine 
mutual  benefit  in  no  way  signify 
that  there  are  no  problems  in  this 
field.  In  his  speech,  Dr.  Stanislav  By- 
linyak  (USSR)  noted  that  such  fac¬ 
tors  as  the  protracted  isolation  of  the 
Asian  countries  from  the  socialist 
world,  which  was  predetermined  by 
their  colonial  status,  their  inclusion 
in  the  world  capitalist  economy,  and 
the  policies  of  the  imperialist  powers 
and  the  transnationals  have  exerted 
an  adverse  influence  on  the  expansion 
of  mutually  beneficial  trade  and  eco¬ 
nomic  ties  between  the  socialist  and 
the  developing  countries.  The  possibi¬ 
lities  for  limiting  these  negative  phe¬ 
nomena,  as  well  as  ways  to  enhance 
the  efficiency  of  cooperation  between 
the  USSR  and  the  Asian  states  and 
the  improvement  of  new  forms  of  eco¬ 
nomic  ties  were  examined  in  detail 
in  the  speech  of  Dr.  Ruben  Andreasy an 
(USSR)  who  stressed,  among  other 
things,  that  new  principles,  including 
cooperation  on  the  basis  of  long-term 
inter-governmental  agreements,  mutu¬ 
al  account  of  the  plans  of  economic 
development,  multilateral  agreements 
with  the  participation  of  several  soci¬ 
alist  countries,  and  broad  cooperation 
in  production,  are  being  successfully 
introduced  in  the  relations  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Asian  coun¬ 
tries. 

Yevgeny  Chelyshev,  Corresponding 
Member  of  the  USSR  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences,  noted  that  the  development  of 
cultural  and  scientific  cooperation  of 
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the  USSR  and  the  Asian  countries 
creates  the  necessary  prerequisites 
for  the  peoples  to  draw  closer  toge¬ 
ther  culturally  and  lays  the  founda¬ 
tion  on  which  genuine  mutual  under¬ 
standing  can  be  built.  He  told  the 
audience  about  the  immense  amount 
of  work  done  in  the  Soviet  Union  to 
study  and  popularise  the  extremely 
rich  cultural  heritage  of  the  Asian 
countries.  Professor  Alexander  Khei- 
fets  (USSR)  drew  the  attention  of 
the  participants  to  the  study  of  the 
history  of  the  USSR’s  relations  with 
the  Asian  countries,  which  ^  is  under¬ 
way  in  the  Institute  of  Oriental  Stu¬ 
dies,  USSR  Academy  of  Sciences.  The 
team  of  authors  of  the  fundamental 
publications  Russia  and  the  Oriental 
Countries  and  the  USSR  and  the  Ori¬ 
ental  Countries  is  seeking  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  historical  significance  and 
mutiial  benefit  of  these  relations  which 
have  been  forming  between  the  peo¬ 
ples  of  the  USSR  and  the  Asian  coun¬ 
tries  over  many  decades. 

The  cooperation  between  the  USSR 
and  the  socialist  countries  of  Asia  as 
well  as  the  states  which  have  embar¬ 
ked  on  socialist  orientation  is  also 
expanding  in  the  sphere  of  theory  of 
social  progress  and  the  practice  of 
building'"  a  new  society.  Dr.  Alexei 
Kiva  (USSR)  stressed  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  the  significance  for  the  economi¬ 
cally  backward  Asian  countries  of  the 
experience  gained  by  the  Soviet  Repu¬ 
blics  of  Central  Asia  which  reached 
socialism  by-passing  capitalism. 

In  her  report  Dr.  Lyubov  Cherno- 
rtiiskaya  (USSR)  emphasised  that 
since  its  inception,  Soviet  Russia  has 
been  working  for  new  and  equitable 
international  relations,^  and  therefore 
it  will  never  agree  with  attempts  to 
make  it  share  “equal  responsibility” 


for  colonial  plunder  and  neocplonial 
exploitation. 

The  USSR  has  been  rendering  as¬ 
sistance  to  many  Asian  countries  in 
developing  their  systems  of  education 
and  training  national  personnel.  With 
Soviet  assistance,  143  educational  in¬ 
stitutions,  including  21  higher  educa¬ 
tional  establishments  and  18  secondary 
specialised  institutions,  were  set  up 
in  26  young  states.  By  1981,  over 
40,000  citizens  of  developing  countri¬ 
es  had  graduated  from  Soviet  higher 
educational  establishments  and  secon¬ 
dary  technical  schools.  Ek  Sam  01 
(Kampuchea)  expressed  heartfelt  gra¬ 
titude  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  its  in¬ 
valuable  contribution  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  educational  system  in 
Kampuchea.  The  Khmer  people  inheri¬ 
ted  a  mere  shambles  from  the  crimi¬ 
nal  Pol  Pot  regime,  which  was  over¬ 
thrown  in  1979. 

All  the  participants  of  the  discus¬ 
sion  were  firmly  convinced  that  fur¬ 
ther  expansion  of  cooperation  of  Asi¬ 
an  countries  with  the  USSR  and  other 
socialist  states  in  such  a  crucial  sphe¬ 
re  as  the  struggle  for  peace,  disarma¬ 
ment  and  prevention  oi  a  nuclear  war 
will  create  favourable  conditions  for 
the  acceleration  of  the  socio-econornic 
and  political  progress  in  Asia.  While 
discussing  these  problems,  Dr.  Sergei 
Siokliisky  (USSR)  cited  the  following 
facts:  if  military  expenditures  in  the 
world  were  reduced  by  a  mere  five 
per  cent,  assistance  to  the  young 
states  in  their  struggle  against  po¬ 
verty  and  backwardness  could  be  in¬ 
creased  fourfold. 

A  detailed  and  frank  exchange  of 
opinion  showed  that  the  participants 
in  the  conference  hold  similar  or  iden¬ 
tical  views  on  problems  pertaining  to 
relations  between  the  USSR  and  the 
Asian  countries. 
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INTERNATIONAL  BACKING  FOR  SIHANOUK,  CAMBODIAN  RESISTANCE  SCORED 
Moscow  ASIA  AND  AFRICA  TODAY  in  English  No  1,  Jan-Feb  83  pp  44-45 
[Article  by  Vladimor  Viktorov:  "Kampuchea:  A  Nonexistent  Problem"] 
[Text]  _ 

Ifhough  fhe  nightmarish  bloody  experiment  in  Kampuchea, 
a  hare-brained- scheme  executed  by  maniacs,  ended  more  than 
three  years  ago,  "'impossible  dreams"  are  still  haunting  those 
who  would  like  to  turn  back  the  clock  of  history  and  put 
puppets  whose  strings  can  be  pulled  from  distant  places 
back  in  power.  That  is  the  essence  of  the  campaign  launched 
against  the  People's  Republic  of  Kampuchea  after  the  victory 
of  the  revolutionary  patriotic  forces. 

The  spectrum  of  provocations  against  the  young  republic 
includes  incursions  by  the  remnants  of  Pol  Pot's  troops  and 
other  counterrevolutionary  gangs,  attempts  to  organise  this 
scum  into  a  "united  front",  withholding  recognition  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  Kampuchea  at  the  United  Nations,  rail¬ 
roading  anti-Kampuchean  resolutions  through  at  three  sessions 
of  the  UN  General  Assembly  in  a  row,  holding  a  so-called 
International  conference  on  Kampuchea,  interference  in  the 
country's  internal  affairs,  prevarications  about  Vietnam's  "ag¬ 
gression"  against  it,  etc. 

It  would  be  simplistic  to  say  that  the  campaign  against 
people's  Kampuchea  has  the  sole  objective  of  restoring  the 
old  regime. 

The  annoyance  caused  by  fhe  collapse  of  the  cannibalistic 
regime  is  due  to  the  general  discontent  of  those  who  claim 
to  domination  in  Indochina  with  the  developments  in  that 
region.  It  is  not  only  the  matter  of  the  defeat  of  US  aggres¬ 
sion  and  the  policy  of  "containment"  of  socialism  in  Indochina. 

Some  lament  that  the  collapse  of  the  Pol  Pot  regime  deprived 
them  of  "an  argument"  in  their  attempts  to  discredit  social¬ 
ism,  others  mourn  the  shattering  of  their  hopes  of  encircl¬ 
ing  Vietnam  and  isolating  it  from  other  countries  of  Southeast 
Asia. 

While  the  United  States  is  fanning  up  tensions  around 
the  new  Kampuchea  to  facilitate  its  military  and  political  co¬ 
meback  in  fhe  region  after  the  collapse  of  SEATO,  the  ring¬ 
leaders  of  the  emigre  scum  are  cherishing  hopes  that  this 
will  help  them  again  seize  power  in  Phnom  Penh, 

The  communique  issued  after  fhe  talks  of  Andrei  Gromy¬ 
ko,  Member  of  the  Politbureau  of  the  CPSU  Central  Commit¬ 
tee  and  Foreign  Minister  of  the  USSR,  with  Hun  Sen,  Mem¬ 
ber  of  fhe  Politbureau  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Kam¬ 
puchean  People's  Revolutionary  Party,  Deputy  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Ministers,  and  Foreign  Minister  of  the  PRK, 
noted  that  fhe  reactionary  forces  in  the  region  do  not  want 
peace  and  stability  In  this  part  of  fhe  globe,  and  stand  to  profit 
from  maintaining  tensions  here.  The  Imperialists  and  their 
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allies  are  displeased  with  the  emergence  in  the  region  of  a 
group  of  states  which  have  opted  for  a  road  of  progressive 
transformations,  peace  and  socialism. 

When  it  had  become  clear  during  the  first  few  months 
after  the  formation  of  the  PRK  that  the  attempts  of  Pol  Pot's 
forces  and  other  counterrevolutionary  bands  to  return  to 
Kampuchea  by  force  of  arms  were  doomed  to  failure,  their 
backers  were  compelled  to  look  for  other  methods.  One  such 
device  was  an  attempt  to  knock  together  a  "united  front" 
of  counterrevolutionary  forces  led  by  figures  not  directly 
implicated  in  the  mass  murders  in  that  country.  However, 
since  the  authors  of  the  plan,  envisage  a  key  role  in  the 
“front"  for  Pol  Pot's  men,  the  whole  scheme  is  essentially  a 
desire  to  dress  the  criminal  regime  in  the  garb  of  a 
"third  force",  thus  creating  the  illusion  of  a  broad  oppo^tion 
to  the  people's  government  of  Kampuchea — an  opposition 
which  could  be  legitimately  supplied  with  arms.  Politically 
speaking,  the  "front"  idea  was  supposed  to  provide  a  ready 
replacement  for  Pol  Pot's  representative  at  the  United  Nations 
should  he  be  kicked  out  of  the  organisation. 

A  major  "argument"  used  by  international  reaction  to  jus¬ 
tify  its  interference  in  Kampuchea's  domestic  affairs  is  the 
presence  of  Vietnamese  troops  in  the  country.  What  is  de¬ 
liberately  ignored,  however,  is  that  these  troops  were  sent  to 
Kampuchea  at  government's  request  and  in  accordance  with 
the  Treaty  of  Peace,  Friendship  and  Cooperation  between  the 
two  countries.  The  sole  purpose  of  the  Vietnamese  troops' 
presence  In  Kampuchea  is  the  defence  of  its  borders  from 
armed  provocations  by  Pol  Pot's  and  other  reactionary  bands, 
a  fact  which  is  conveniently  disregarded.  Vietnam's  leaders 
have  repeatedly  declared  that  as  soon  as  the  threat  of  outside 
interference  ceased  to  exist,  Vietnam,  in  consultation  with 
Kampuchea  and  Laos,  would  withdraw  its  troops  (a  partial 
withdrawal  has  recently  taken  place).  The  time  of  withdra¬ 
wal  of  the  remainder  of  Vietnamese  troops  from  Kampuchea 
depends  directly  on  the  cessation  of  hostile  acts  against  that 
country  and  of  the  fanning  up  of  tensions  in  the  area. 

Recent  developments,  however,  show  that  Kampuchea  re¬ 
mains  a  target  of  subversion  and  continuing  attacks  by  the 
armed  groups  of  Pol  Pot  and  other  runaway  reactionaries 
aided  and  abetted  from  outside.  They  are  assisted  politically 
and  materially,  receiving  armament  and  military  hardware. 

The  Soviet-Kampuchean  joint  communique  also  noted  that 
"the  states  in  the  region  [Southeast  Asia.  — Y.  V.],  first 
and  foremost  Kampuchea,  Vietnam  and  Laos,  still  remain 
targets  of  dangerous  intrigues  and  gross  pressures  applied  by 
the  imperialist  quarters,  which  bear  responsibility  for  fomen¬ 
ting  tensions  in  relations  between  the  two  groups  of  states 
comprising  ASEAN  and  Indochina". 

Lately,  the  anti-Kampuchean  campaign  has  consisted  lar¬ 
gely  of  efforts  to  knock  together  a  coalition  government  of 
sorts  from  Pol  Pot's  men  and  other  emigre  scum  salvaged 

from  the  jungles  and  far-off  capitals.  The  task  proved  a  diffi¬ 
cult  one  in  view  of  the  animosities  and  bickering  among  the 
emigre  leaders.  According  to  T.  Terzani,  correspondent  for 
the  Italian  newspaper  Republica  in  Bangkok,  those  who  are 
to  make  up  the  coalition  are  suspicious  of  one  another  and 
their  entire  past  is  characterised  by  mutual  betrayals  and  as¬ 
sassinations. 

Let  us  take  a  closer  look  at  the  "politicians"  who  anno¬ 
unced  the  formation  of  the  coalition  in  Kuala  Lumpur  last 
June.  One  of  them  is  the  self-appointed  "president  of  the 
coalition  government"  and  runaway  ex-monarch  Sihanouk 
whose  "patriotism"  could  be  easily  calculated  in  cash  and 
whose  contradictory  statements  embarrass  even  his  foreign 
patrons.  At  different  junctures  in  his  career  he  retired  from 
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political  activity,  branded  the  Pol  Pot  clique  as  “the  bloodi¬ 
est,  cruellest  and  most  inhuman  tyranny  in  history”,  then  re¬ 
ferred  to  Pol  Pot  as  ”a  charming  person”,  met  his  emissaries 
and  agreed  to  act  as  a  ringleader  for  his  bandits,  demanding, 
however,  that  he  be  the  sole  beneficiary  of  military  and 
financial  assistance.  When  Pol  Pot  was  in  power  in  Kam¬ 
puchea,  Sihanouk  was  isolated  and  many  of  his  relatives, 
including  sons,  physically  annihilated. 

Sihanouk's  rival  and  the  “prime-minister"  is  the  72-year- 
old  Son  Sann  who  served  under  the  prince  back  in  the 
1960s  and  has  spent  most  of  the  last  eleven  years  in  Fran¬ 
ce,  following  the  developments  in  his  home  country  from 
newspaper  accounts.  His  right  hand  man — one  Dien  Del 
is  one  of  the  generals  who  organised  the  1970  coup  against 

Sihanouk.  ..  i  i  • 

As  for  Pol  Pot  himself,  he  has  been  temporarily  shelved  so 
as  not  to  scare  away  other  associates.  Last  April  he  checked 
into  a  Bangkok  private  clinic,  under  an  alias,  allegedly  ill. 
Meanwhile,  his  successors  particularly  that  ideologist  of  ge¬ 
nocide  Khieu  Samphan,  are  openly  demanding  control  over 
the  coalition,  claiming,  according  to  the  Bangkok  Post,  that 
Son  Sann  as  prime-minister  is  "nonsensical”. 

Seeking  to  put  this  riff-raff  of  traitors,  royalists,  ultra¬ 
nationalists  and  outright  criminals  into  the  same  harness,  their 
backers  spared  no  effort  to  prove  that  their  charges  had  re¬ 
formed”.  A  desperate  attempt  in  this  direction  was  the  self¬ 
dissolution  of  Pol  Pot's  “party”.  .  m  * 

The  Irish  Times  correspondents  who  visited  the  secret 
bases  of  Pol  Pot's  soldiers  in  Thailand  wrote  that  years  of 
blind  obedience,  animal  fear,  and  threats  had  turned  them 
into  “a  sect  of  beast-like,  and  feelingless  obscurantists”. 

According  to  US  journalists  who  talked  to  Kampuchean 
refugees,  practically  all  peasants  and  former  city  dwellers  who 
were  forcibly  taken  out  of  the  country  by  Pol  Pot's  retreat¬ 
ing  troops  are  psychologically  cripples  and  live  in  fear  for 
their  lives.  They  have  to  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  all-per¬ 
vasive  suspicion  amid  informers  and  torturers  whom  unlimited 
freedom  to  kill  has  turned  into  maniacs.  _ _ 

Although  Pol  Pot's  camps  are  patrolled  and  have  mine¬ 
fields  around  them,  there  are  desperate  attempts  to  flee,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  such  actions  are  punishable  by  death. 

For  those  who  had  to  live  through  the  horrors  of  Pol 
Pot's  rule,  death  seems  preferable  to  grisly  tortures.  That,  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Kampucheans  hate  Pol  Pot's  in¬ 
filtrators  so.  Even  Western  observers  admit  that  the  popu¬ 
lation's  hate  of  Pol  Pot's  men  is  so  great  that  one  Kampuche¬ 
an  out  of  two  can  be  relied  on  to  show  the  murderers  and 
secret  agents  to  the  authorities.  As  Indochina  Issues,  a  bulletin 
published  by  the  International  Affairs  Research  Centre  in 
Washington,  wrote  small  groups  of  Pol  Pot's  men  infiltrating 
deep  into  Kampuchea,  fear  not  only  government  troops  but 
the  population  itself.  i 

Although  it  took  more  than  a  year  to  hatch  the  coalition 
government”  of  counterrevolutionary  rabble  It  is  nevertheless 
a  still  born  creature.  The  main  reason  is  not  only  the  conti¬ 
nuing  bickering  among  its  members,  but  also  the  various 
objectives  pursued  by  their  backers. 

The  “coalition  government”  is  not  only  called  upon  to 
provide  a  new  "front"  for  Pol  Pot's  men  and  other  Kam- 

puchean  reactionaries.  It  is  designed,  along,  with  the  pos¬ 
sible  variants,  to  start  an  armed  conflict  along  the  Thailand- 
Kampuchean  border  and  to  prevent  dialogue  and  normalisa¬ 
tion  of  relations  between  the  ASEAN  member-states  and 
Indochina.  While  the  imperialists  seeking  domina^tion  of 
Southeast  Asia  really  do  stand  to  profit  from  such  a  develop¬ 
ment,  this  is  hardly  true  of  the  ASEAN  countries,  particularly 
Thailand,  which  would  most  probably  dislike  the  role  of 
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"front-line  state".  As  prominent  Indonesian  scholar  Lee  Teck 
Cheng  remarked,  it  is  time  for  the  ASEAN  nations  to  choose 
a  more  realistic  and  independent  approach  to  the  "Kam-  * 
puchean  problem". 

The  developments  in  Southeast  Asia  are  not  at  all  to  the 
liking  of  the  forces  inimical  to  the  socialist  countries  of  In¬ 
dochina,  The  anti-Vietnamese  hue  and  cry  raised  k\  con¬ 
nection  v/ith  the  events  in  Kampuchea  is  petering  out.  All 
attempts  of  reactionaries  to  artificially  revive  interest  in  the 
"Kampuchean  problem"  have  failed. 

Those  who  were  planning  to  play  the  "Pol  Pot  trump" 
in  their  own  anti-Kampuchean  and  anti-Vietnamese  game  be¬ 
gin  to  realise  that  the  paymasters  of  the  Pol  Pot  gangs  are 
not  going  to  hire  them  out.  Moreover,  the  gangs  themsel¬ 
ves  are  becoming  less  and  less  suitable  for  armed  pressure 
on  Kampuchea  and  Vietnam. 

The  reason  for  this  is  not  only  the  growing  desertion  rate 
among  battle-  and  jungle-weary  fighters  decimated  by  malaria 
and  dysentery,  but  also  the  series  of  major  defeats  sustained 
by  Pol  Pofs  gangs  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  months.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Far  Eastern  Economic  Review,  the  successful 
operations  of  Kampuchean  and  Vietnamese  forces  have  redu¬ 
ced  the  area  on  the  Thai-Kampuchean  border  controlled  by 
the  gangs  to  100  square  kilometres,  and  their  strength  is 
estimated  by  Thai  Army  officers  at  20,000  men  or  fewer. 

In  addition,  the  resolution  of  the  Kampuchean  refugee 
problem  in  Thailand,  with  most  of  them  returning  to  their 
horfie  country,  is  depriving  the  Pol  Pot  bands  of  potential 
recruits.  Chak  Sari,  Sihanouk's  representative  in  Paris  and  poli¬ 
tical  consultant  of  the  "Molinaka"  movement,  admitted  that 
the  influx  of  "volunteers"  to  the  bands  has  "practically  cea¬ 
sed".  . 

The  number  of  Kampuchean  refugees  in  Thailand  who  ser¬ 
ved  as  a  source  of  replenishment  for  Pol  Pot’s  bands  is 
shrinking  inenxorably.  According  to  the  UN  Office  of  the  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees  90,000  Kampucheans  returned  to 
their  villages  in  1981.  It  has  been  reported  that  the  Thai 
authorities  -are  planning  to  close  the  remaining  refugee  camps. 
Some  of  the  refugees  will  go  to  third  countries,  but  the 
vast  majority  will  return  to  Kampuchea.  An  agreement  in 
principle  about  their  repatriation  has  already  been  arranged 
between  Thailand  and  Kampuchea  by  UNOHCR  regional  co¬ 
ordinator  Zia  Rizwi.  What  remains  to  be  done  is  to  arrange 
the  technical  details  of  repatriation,  such  as  the  mode  of 
transportation.  Last  year  alone  six  centres  for  displaced  per¬ 
sons  were  closed  in  Thailand. 

What  is  important,  however,  is  not  only  the  military  as¬ 
pect  of  the  process,  but  also  its  political  consequences.  The 
defeat  of  the  counter-revolutionaries'  attempts  to  regain  po¬ 
wer  in  Kampuchea  by  force  of  arms,  as  well  as  the  heavy 
losses  they  have  sustained  have  led  to  a  change  in  attitude 
among  those  quarters  in  the  ASEAN  countries  who  had 
planned  to  use  them  as  a  sort  of  buffer  between  Thailand 
and  Kampuchea.  There  are  similar  misgivings  about  the  prac¬ 
ticability  of  continuing  participation  in  Intrigues  against  Kam¬ 
puchea  and  Vietnam.  There  is  also  a  growing  awareness  of 
the  need  for  dialogue,  in  spite  of  past  inertia. 

The  events  of  the  last  three  years  or  so  show  that  all 
the  manoeuvrings  of  the  enemies  of  people's  Kampuchea  are 
doomed  to  failure.  No  resolutions  or  lamentations  of  no¬ 
stalgic  former  dictators  and  their  foreign  patrons  can  hide  the 
fact  that  the  expulsion  of  Pol  Pot's  obscurantists  and  the 
proclamation  of  the  People's  Republic  of  Kampuchea  have 
put  the  country  on  the  road  to  social,  economic  and  cultural 
revival.  * 
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BOOK  ON  HISTORY  OF  SOVIET-AFGHAN  RELATIONS  REVIEWED 


Moscow  ASIA  AND  AFRICA  TODAY  in  English  No  1,  Jan-Feb  83  p  62 


[Review  by  S.  Gavrilov  of  book  "The  USSR  and  Afghanistan,  1919-1981"  by 
L,  B.  Teplinsky,  "Nauka"  Publishers,  Moscow,  1982,  294  pages] 


Issued  in  the  series  “The  USSR 
^nd  Oriental  Countries”,  the  above 
publication  is  the  first  serious  study  to 
give  a  comprehensive  picture  of^  diplo¬ 
matic,  social,  political,  economic,  cul¬ 
tural.  scientific  and  other  relations 
between  the  USSR  and  Afghanistan 
from  their  inception  to  our  day. 

More  than  60  years  of  relations 
between  the  two  neighbouring  states 
are  analysed  against  a  background  of 
vast  changes  in  the  international 
situation.  The  research  was  mainly 
based  on  documents,  including  archiv¬ 
es.  Lenin’s  documents,  messages  and 
other  material  related  to  Afghanistan 
^ere  analysed  with  particular 
ihoroughness  and  cited  in  the  book. 

The  historical  approach  to  the  ge¬ 
nesis  of  Soviet-Afghan  relations 
adopted  by  the  author  has  enabled  him 
to  show  their  roots  and  the  consistent, 
iruly  Leninist  course  of  Soviet  foreign 
policy  and  its  continuity  during  the 
decades  from  the  first  Decree  on  Peace, 
to  the  Peace  Programme  for  the  1980s, 
adopted  by  the  26th  Congress  of  the 
CPSU.  This  publication  devoted  to  re¬ 
lations  between  the  two  countries  con¬ 
vincingly  proves  that  the  formation  of 
the  USSR,  the  60th  anniversary  of 
which  was  recently  celebrated,  was  of 
paramount  importance  to  Oriental  co¬ 
untries  and  peoples.  At  the  same  time, 
the  author  justly  states  that  the  class 
essence  of  the  feudal  monarchy,  and 
later,  of  the  Daud  regime  that  ruled 
the  country,  largely  hindered  the  deve¬ 
lopment  of  bilateral  relations  and  pre¬ 
vented  the  Afghan  people  from  taking 
advantage  of  the  benefits  they  could 
liave  gained  from  cooperation  and 
friendship  with  the  USSR. 


The  chapters  dealing  with  the  peri¬ 
od  preceding  the  April  1978  Revolu¬ 
tion  in  Afghanistan  describe  in  full  the 
economic  cooperation  which  helped  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  Afghan  national 
industry.  Material  showing  how  both 
countries  settled  mutual  differences 
through  negotiations  is  also  of  interest. 
The  successful  settling  of  the  border 
issue  goes  beyond  the  framework  of 
bilateral  relations  as  it  shows  that 
even  the  most  complicated  internatio¬ 
nal  problems  can  be  resolved  if  the 
two  sides  follow  the  principles  of 
peaceful  coexistence. 

The  span  of  time  under  considera¬ 
tion,  which  covers  more  than  six  de¬ 
cades,  has  enabled  L.  Teplinsky  to 
propose  and  substantiate  the  division 
of  Soviet-Afghan  relations  into  certain 
periods,  to  consider  the  main  stages 
of  their  development,  and  to  single  out 
their  major  characteristics.  The  author 
should  receive  due  credit  for  tracing 
the  development  of  social,  political  and 
economic  processes  in  Afghan  society 
throughout  the  existence  of  indepen¬ 
dent  Afghanistan  and  for  leading  the 
reader  to  the  understanding  that  the 
April  1978  Revolution  is  a  logical  con¬ 
sequence  of  these  processes.  This  is 
of  special  importance  now  that  ideolo¬ 
gical  opponents  insist  that  the  Afghan 
Revolution  is  a  result  of  Soviet  inter¬ 
ference. 

The  author  makes  a  justified  at¬ 
tempt  to  give  the  fullest  possible  ana¬ 
lysis  of  relations  between  the  USSR 
and  Afghanistan  since  the  April  1978 
Revolution,  when  these  relations  were 
placed  on  a  qualitatively  new  footing 
and  are  now  exemplified  by  deep,  sin¬ 
cere,  lasting  friendship  imbued  with 
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the  spirit  of  comradeship  and  revolu¬ 
tionary  solidarity.  This  part  accounts 
for  about  one-third  of  the  monograph, 
though  it  covers  a  comparatively  short 
period.  The  new  stage  in  Soviet -Afghan 
relations,  which  began  after  the  victory 
of  the  national  democratic  revolution 
in  Afghanistan,  is  viewed  from  a  cor¬ 
rect,  clearcut  position.  The  legal  aspect 
and  the  internationalist  nature  of  So¬ 
viet  aid  to  the  revolutionary  Afghan 
people  are  forcefully  demonstrated.  All 
data  in  the  book,  particularly  in  the 
section  on  the  profound  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  transformations  occurring  in  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Afghanistan, 
refute  the  slanderous  fabrications  by 
our  class  enemies  who  make  every  at¬ 
tempt  to  distort  the  essence  of  the  re¬ 
volutionary  processes  in  Afghanistan. 

Thd  study  rightfully  emphasises 
that  Soviet-Afghan  relations  are  at¬ 
tractive  to  those  developing  countries 
which  are  resolutely  advancing  toward 
social  progress  and  national  liberation. 
As  is  clearly  seen  from  the  book,  co¬ 
operation  between  the  USSR  and 

Afghanistan  graphically  illustrates  the 
great  significance  for  today’s  world  of 
the  alliance  between  the  forces  of  so¬ 
cialism  and  the  national  liberation 
movement. 

On  the  whole,  the  publication  is  a 
useful  contribution  to  Oriental  studies 
in  the  USSR  and  promotes  further 
rapproachement  between  the  peoples 
of  the  USSR  and  Afghanistan. 
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BOOK  BY  HUSAYN^S  BROTHER  ON  PALESTINIAN  PROBLEM  REVIEWED 


Moscow  ASIA  AND  AFRICA  TODAY  in  English  No  1,  Jan-Feb  83  pp  62-63 

[Review  by  Y,  Mikheyev,  V.  Naumkin,  doctor  of  science  (History),  of  book  "Pales¬ 
tinian  Self-Determination,  A  Study  of  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip"  by  Hassan 
Ben  Talal,  Quartet  Books,  London-Melbourne-New  York,  1981,  138  pages] 


This  book  is  written  by  the  crown 
prince  of  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of 
Jordan,  Hassan  ben  Talal,  brother  of 
King  Hussein.  v 

Hassan  ben  Talal,  a  prominent  sta¬ 
tesman,  is  also  known  as  a  scholar 
who  largely  contributed  to  the  progress 
of  science  in  the  country  and  the  study 
of  the  Middle  East  problems.  In  1970, 
he  founded  the  Royal  Scientific  Society 
of  Jordan  and  was  responsible  for  the 
elaboration  and  implementation  of 
long-term  plans  of  national  economic 
development.  He  is  also  the  author  of 
a  monograph  devoted  to  the  legal 
status  of  Jerusalem.  Referring  to  this 
monograph,  Hassan  ben  Talal  justly 
points  out  that  the  future  of  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza  Strip  is  inseparable 
from  the  future  of  Jerusalem”  (p.  23). 

Drawing  on  a  wealth  of  factual 
material,  the  author  traces  the  history 
of  the  problem  and  analyses  its  poli¬ 
tical  and  legal  aspects,  the  Palesti¬ 
nians’  just  demands  and  the  prospects 
for  establishing  peace  in  the  Middle 

Examining  the  situation  which  took 
shape  after  the  Second  World  War,  he 
graphically  shows  the  groundlessness 
of  the  Zionists’  claims  to  posess  all  of 
Palestine  as  the  Jews’  “Biblical  home¬ 
land”.  The  Zionist  aggression  spawned 
the  Palestinian  refugee  problem.  Early 
in  1949,  nearly  90,000  former  Arabs  of 
Palestine  were  driven  out  of  their 
homes  (p,  64).  The  first  Arab-Israeli 
war  of  1948*1949  further  altered  the 
demographic  situation  in  Israel  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  Jews:  some  210,000  of  them 
had  immigrated  to  the  country  by 
April  20,  1949.  Israel’s  aggression 
against  Arab  states  in  June  1967  re¬ 


sulted  in  the -establishment  of  its  cont¬ 
rol  over  the  West  Bank  of  the  Jordan 
River  and  Gaza  Strip.  The  author 
thoroughly  analyses  the  military  occu¬ 
pation  in  the  light  of  relevant  provi¬ 
sions  of  international  law,  interna¬ 
tional  agreements,  conventions,  and 
historical  analogy. 

Both  Israel’s  occupation  of  Arab 
lands  find  its  activities  there  are 
illegal.  The  building  of  settlements  on 
the  occupied  territories  is  a  gross  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  Palestinians’  rights.  The 
author  stresses  that  the  creation  of 
106  - more  Jewish  settlements  on  the 
West  Bank,  now  inhabited  by  nearly 
91,000  people,  with  some  1,000  on  the 
Gaza  Strip,  as  well  as  the  plan  to  set  up 
ever  more  settlements  to  be  populated 
by  120,000  to  150,000  people  by  1985, 
are  a  violation  of  Article  49  (6)  of  the 
Fourth  Geneva  Convention  to  which 
Israel  also  was  a  signatory  (p.  73). 

The  author  considers  the  problem  of 
the  Palestinian  refugees  as  part  of  the 
Middle  East  issue.  By  November  1980, 
the  number  of  refugees  registered  by  a 
UN  agency  reached  1.8  million,  while 
their  total  figure  is  twice  as  large, 
some  3.6  million,  the  author  believes 
(p.  .l00).  He  rightly  states  the  re¬ 
fugee  problem  is  the  most  complicated 
one  in  the  Middle  East,  and  that  peace 
cannot  be  ensured  in  the  region 
without  its  instant  solution. 

The  author  substantiates  the  legi¬ 
timate  nature  of  the  Palestine  Arab 
people’s  rights  and  analyses  the  posi¬ 
tions  of  various  social  and  political 
forces  with  respect  to  this  issue.  Today, 
Palestinians’  just  struggle  is  increa¬ 
singly  winning  recognition  all  over 
the  world,  and  the  prestige  of  the  Pa- 


lestine  Liberation  Organisation  as  the 
only  legitimate  representative  of  the 
Palestine  Arab  people  is  enhancing. 
Of  great  importance  was  the  granting 
to  the  PLO  of  the  status  of  UN 
observer. 

The  author  points  to  the  world 
community’s  growing  awareness  of  the 
Palestinian  Arabs’  just  struggle  for 
independence.  In  this  context,  the  con¬ 
cept  of  autonomy  provided  for  in  the 
Camp-David  agreement  is  unacceptable 
logically,  legally  and  politically,  the 
author  states  (p.  94). 

As  to  the  prospects  of  establishing 
peace  in  the  Middle  East,  the  author 
states  that  this  is  impossible  unless 
the  legitimate  national  demands  of 
the  Palestinians  are  satisfied  and  their 
independent  state  is  formed.  To  “pro¬ 
tect”  its  own  “security”  Israel  launches 
fresh  acts  of  aggression  and  annexa¬ 
tion,  thus  hampering  peace  in  the  re¬ 
gion.  Its  claims  to  the  West  Bank  and 

Gaza  Strip  run  cuuntcr  to  internation¬ 
al  law  (p.  127).  Hassan  ben  Talal 
writes  that  the  fundamental  security 
for  the  peoples  of  the_rcgion  is  indi¬ 
visible.  Their  striving  for  self-determi¬ 
nation,  peace  and  justice  must  be  equ¬ 


ally  taken  into  account  (p.  130). 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Soviet 
Union  gives  full  backing  to  the  Pa¬ 
lestinians’  resolute  struggle.  Last 
year  the  PLO  representation  in  the 
USSR  was  granted  the  status  of  a  dip¬ 
lomatic  mission.  Working  to  establish 
a  just  and  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle 
East,  the  USSR  proceeds  from  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  peoples,  and  the  lofty 
ideals  of  peace  and  justice.  During  the 
negotiations  between  Leonid  Brezh¬ 
nev  and  King  Hussein  Ibn  Talal  of 
the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan  in 
May  1981,  the  two  sides  reaffirmed 
their  determination  to  continue  work¬ 
ing  for  the  implementation  of  the  legi¬ 
timate  rights  of  the  Arab  people  of 
Palestine,  including  their  right  to  self- 
determination  and  independent  state¬ 
hood  on  the  liberated  Palestinian  ter¬ 
ritories,  as  well  as  the  right  to  return 
to  their  homes  as  provided  for  by  UN 
resolutions. 

This  can  be  achieved  only  through 
negotiations  with  all  the  countries  con¬ 
cerned,  including  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  idea  can  b^e  traced  in  the  book 
under  review.  _ _ 
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BOOK  ON  AFRICAN  ^REVOLUTIONARY  DEMOCRATS"  REVIEWED 

Moscow  ASIA  AND  AFRICA  TODAY  in  English  No  1,  Jan-Feb  83  pp  63-64 

[Review  by  I*  Yusupov,  candidate  of  science  (History) ,  of  book  "Ideology  of 
Revolutionary  Democrats  in  Africa"  by  researchers  from  the  Institute  of  Africa, 
USSR  Academy  of  Sciences  (editor-in-chief  G.B,  Starushenko) ,  Nauka  Publishers, 
Moscow,  1981,  288  pages] 


[Text] 


The  collective  monograph  under 
review  (Editor-in-Chief  G.  B.  Staru¬ 
shenko)  was  written  by  researchers 
from  the  Institute  of  Africa,  USSR 
Academy  of  Sciences,  together  with 
their  colleagues  from  socialist  count¬ 
ries.  It  is  a  continuation  of  nunie- 
rous  Marxist  writings  dealing  with 
the  present-day  revolutionary^  democ¬ 
racy,  a  qualitatively  new  socio-politi¬ 
cal  force,  tackling,  under  the  histori¬ 
cal  conditions  prevailing  in  the  young 
states,  the  tasks  which  were  formerly 
handled  in  the  developed  states  by 
national  bourgeoisie.  It  also  solves 
in  part  the  tasks  which  were  resolved 
by  the  proletariat.  The  hallmark  of 
this  book  is  that  the  subject  of  re¬ 
search,  which  has  been  singled  out  from 
broader  political  and  sociological 
problems,  has  been  examined  in  a 
comprehensive  manner.  Drawing  on 
facts  and  figures  and  works  by  their 
predecessors,  the  authors  tried  to 
describe  obj‘ectively  and  realistically 

the  ideology  of  African  revolutionary 
democrats  in  its  practical  implementa¬ 
tion. 

G.  B.  Starushenko  rightly*  points 
out  that  this  ideology  in  its  most 
general  version  is  characterised  by 
consistent  anti-feudalism  and  anti-im¬ 
perialism,  rejection  of  capitalism  as 
a  system,  and  recognition  of  socialism 
as  an  ultimate  goal  of  social  develop¬ 
ment  and  of  the  revolutionary  me¬ 
thods  of  struggle  for  its  attainment 
(p.  277).  World  socialism,  its  revolu¬ 
tionary  practice  and  advanced  theory 
have  exerted  a  decisive  influence  on 
the  emergence  and  formation  of  this 


ideology.  However,  the  rates  of  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  revolutionary-democratic 
ideology  towards  scientific  socialism 
should  be  neither  underrated  norover¬ 
rated.  “Today,  too,  cooperation  with 
revolutionary  democrats  is  not  a 
simple  thing,  and  it  requires  a  sound 
knowledge  and  profound  understand¬ 
ing  of  their  ideology  and  politics*’' 
(p.  4),  The  book  under  review  is 
designed  to  facilitate  this  task. 

I  think  that  chronologically,  the 
monograph  should  have  been  started 
with  the  section  written  by  M.  Y. 
Frenkel,  which  deals  with  radical 
trends  in  the  early  African  national¬ 
ism.  The  author  cites  little-known 
facts  concerning  the  emergence  of  the 
first  concept  of  “national  socialism” 
in  Northern  Africa  at  the  junction  of 
the  19th  and  the  20th  centuries.  It 
also  deals  with  the  appearance  of 
socialist  groups  in  Southern  Africa 
and  the  formation  there  of  the  as¬ 
sociations  of  “coloured”  and  Africans, 
with  the  role  of  Afro-American  Com¬ 
munists  in  the  African  national  libe¬ 
ration  movement  in  the  1920s-1930s, 
and  the  activities  of  the  left-wing 
nationalists  in  the  British  and  French 
colonies  in  the  same  period.  The 
author  regards  the  representatives  of 
the  above-mentioned  movements  as 
the  immediate  forerunners  of  the 
revolutionary  democrats. 

The  entire  book  is  permeated  with 
the  idea  that  the  ideology  of  the 
revolutionary  democrats  in  Africa 
was  formed  mainly  as  a  political 
ideology  in  the  course  of  solving 
practical  tasks  of  national  emancipa- 
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tion  and  cultural  construction.  (This 
thesis  is  thoroughly  analysed  by 
N.  D.  Kosukhin.)  Sometimes  outstrip¬ 
ping  social  reality,  the  leaders  of  the 
revolutionary  democrats  were  still 
unable  to  ignore  it  completely.  Hence, 
apparently,  the  historically  inevitable 
stage  of  “national  socialisms’*  which 
has  already  become  obsolescent,  and 
the  complicated,  sometimes  agonising 
search  for  the  ways  of  adapting  the 
provisions  of  dialectical  and  historical 
materialism  to  social  conditions  which 
differ  radically  from  those  in  the  in¬ 
dustrialised  countries.  The  results  of 
this  search  have  been  analysed,  for 
example,  in  the  articles  by  V.  S. 
Kovalsky,  who  examined  the  philoso¬ 
phic  views  of  Kwame  Nkrumah  and 
Sekou  Toure  in  connection  with  the 
impact  exerted  on  tjiem  by  the  ideas 
of  scientific  socialism,  and  in  the 
article  by  N.  I.  Vysotskaya,  who 
studies  nationalism  of  revolutionary 
democrats.  They,  as  she  puts  it, 
“cease  to  be  nationalist,  first  of  all, 
but  this  does  not  mean  that  they 
consciously  free  themselves  from  the 
elements  of  nationalism ...  it  should 
be  said  instead  that  they  are  trying 
to  reconcile  nationalism  with  Mar¬ 
xism-Leninism”  (p.  49). 

The  articles  by  L.  M.  Sadovskaya 
and  Y.  V.  Smirnova  leave  no  doubt 
about  the  theses  concerning  the 


danger  of  the  right-wing  trends  and 
the  “leftist”  deviation  for  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  democrats.  Unfortunately,  in 
my  opinion,  these  sections  of  the 
monograph  somewhat  gloss  over  the 
absolutely  correct  provision  on  the 
“historical  and  social  preconditiona¬ 
lity  of  the  positions  of  revolutionary 
democrats”,  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
“their  weak  points  are  primarily 
objective  and  only  then  subjective 
later”  (pp.  285,  286). 

The  theoretical  propositions  sub¬ 
stantiated  in  Chapter  1— “Formation 
of  Ideology’—are  made  more  concrete 
in  subsequent  chapters  dealing  with 
the  concept  of  social  and  economic 
development  advanced  by  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  democratic  parties  of  some 
states  .‘of  socialist  orientation,  and 
with  the  world  outlook  of  some 
outstanding  leaders  of  African  revolu¬ 
tionary  democracy.  I  believe  that  the 
articles  by  K.  Houtchnroiter  (GDR) 
“The  Concepts  of  ‘People*,  ‘Party’, 
State’  in  the  Political  Ideology  of 
Ahmed  Sekou  Toure”,  by  B.  V.  Bi- 
levich  and  N.  1.  Vysotskaya,  “The 
Traditional  Community  in  the  Docu¬ 
ments  of  the  Malagasy  Revolution” 
and  by  Y.  N.  Vinokurov,  “Patrice 
Lumumba’s  Revolutionary  Democra¬ 
tism”  are  especially  informative. 

The  monograph  is  of  interest  to 
specialists,  on  the  whole. 
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BOOK  ON  IRANIAN  REVOLUTIONARY  PROCESS  1905-1979  REVIEWED 

Moscow  ASIA  AND  AFRICA  TODAY  in  English  No  1,  Jan-Feb  83  p  64 

[Review  by  V.  Plastun,  candidate  of  science  (History),  of  book  ”Ivan:  Past  and 
Present  (Ways  and  Forms  of  the  Revolutionary  Process)”  by  S.  Agayev,  ”Nauka" 
Publishers,  Moscow,  1981,  270  pages] 


[Text]  Most  important  in  the  book  is  the 

author’s  desire  to  provide  an  answer 
to  the  question:  why  did  strikingly 
similar  phenomena  which  took  place 
(though  non-simultaneously)  in  Eu¬ 
ropean  countries  and  Iran  produce 
quite  difTerent  results  in  the  process 
of  capitalist  development? 

The  author  traces  the  emergence 
of  “historical  media”  (Marx’s  term) 
on  the  territory  of  present-day  Iran 
by  applying  the  method  of  historical 
comparison.  Basing  himself  on  the 
types  of  evolution  of  bourgeois  society 
in  Europe  and  Japan,  and  in  parallel 
with  them,  Agayev  has  analysed 
similar  processes  in  Iran,  including 
such  events  as  the  Babid  uprisings, 
the  revolution  of  1905-1911,  the 
“Gilan  revolution”,  the  “coup  of  the 
3rd  Hout”,  the  struggle  for  the  na¬ 
tionalisation  of  oil  resources  during 
Musaddiq’s  rule,  the  “white  revolu¬ 
tion”,  and  the  revolution  of  1978- 
1979. 

The  process  of  involving  Iran  in 
the  world  capitalist  market  in  the 
19th  century  was  accompanied  by 
definite  socio-economic  shifts  in 
Iranian  society;  these  shifts  are  care¬ 
fully  examined  by  the  author.  Agayev 
shows  that  the  social  content  of  the 
revolution  of  1905-1911  was  dictated 
by  the  interests  of  the  upper  crust  of 
tradespeople,  leaving  the  position  of 
other  privileged  strata  practically  in¬ 
tact,  For  this  reason,  the  Shia  clergy¬ 
men  who  sought  to  weaken  secular 
power  and  increase  their  say  in  state 
affairs  played  an  important  part  in 
the  movement. 

The  “Gilan  revolution”,  the  1921 
coup  d’etat,  and  the  dynasty  coup  of 


1925  which  brought  Reza  Shah 
Pahlavi  to  power  are  assessed  by  the 
author  as  Iran’s  transitory  stage  from 
feudalism  to  capitalism  or  the  stage 
of  semi-feudal  absolutism  (p.  83). 

With  Musaddiq’s  advent  to  power 
in  the  early  1950s,  the  anti-imperialist 
national-democratic  movement  took 
the  form  of  a  struggle  for  nationalisa¬ 
tion  of  oil.  The  clergy  gradually 
became  an  opposition  force,  a  fact 
which  added  “to  nationalistic  ideas 
a  religious  colouring  popular  with 
traditionally-minded  masses”  (p.  124). 

Of  much  interest  is  the  study  of 
further  steps  taken  by  the  Iranian 
monarchy  which  faced  the  choice  of 

either  quilling  the  political  scene  or 
spurting  ahead  to  become  a  bourgeois 
monarchy.  The  Shah  preferred  the  lat¬ 
ter  and  made  use  oi  the  upsurge  in 
the  national-democratic  movement  in 
the  early  1960s  to  carry  out  his 
reforms  and  defeat  the  right-wing  op¬ 
position.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the 
first  clash  between  the  Shah  and  the 
clergy,  headed  by  Khomeyni,  took 
place. 

The  author  considers  the  role  the 
Shia  clergymen  and  their  leaders 
played  in  Iranian  politics  in  the  19th 
and  20th  centuries.  Proceeding  from 
concrete  facts,  Agayev  analyses  state 
policy  under  the  Shah  with  respect  to 
.  the  clergy  and  the  latter’s  methods 
of  influencing  the  masses,  and  addres¬ 
ses  the  reasons  behind  the  growing 
anti-imperialist  sentiments  among  the 
clergy. 

The  author  could  not  examine  all 
facets  of  the  Iranian  problem  in  a 
single  work.  This  will  require  further 
studies  to  be  sure.  But  there  are  some 
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inaccuracies  in  the  monograph  whicti 
need  to  be  made  more  specific. 

First,  the  author  should  not  so 
categorically  call  the  1978-1979  deve¬ 
lopments  in  Iran  a  “truly  popular”  or 
“deeply  popular”  revolution  without 
explaining  that  he  has  in  mind  the 
scale  of  the  people’s  involvement 
rather  than  the  nature  of  socio-eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  changes  carried 
out  (or  intended)  by  the  present 
regime. 

Second,  the  assertion  that  leftist 
sentiments  prevailed  in  the  Iranian 
Communist  Party  in  1920  as  a  result 
of  its  “social  structure”  (p.  67)^  is 
not  well-grounded,  the  more  so  since 
Agayev  is  coauthor  of  an  article  on 
this  subject  published  in  Comintern 
and  the  East  (Moscow,  1978). 

On  the  whole,  the  monograph,  the 
first  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Shah’s 
regime,  is  an  important  work,  a  result 
of  many  years’  painstaking  research. 
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MEXICO'S  NEW  STATUS  AS  OIL  POWER  EXAMINED 


Moscow  LATINSKAYA  AMERIKA  in  Russian  No  2,  Feb  83  pp  21-36 

[Article  by  M.L.  Chumakova,  "Mexico:  Oil  and  Foreign  Policy"] 

[Text]  On  the  eve  and  at  the  outset  of  the  1980 's  the  Mexican  state's  foreign 
policy  activity,  which  is  aimed  at  easing  economic  dependence  on  the  United 
States,  consolidating  political  independence  and  sovereignty  and  increasing 
the  country's  role  in  world  politics,  experienced  the  impact  of  a  number  of 
factors,  among  which  Mexico's  conversion  into  a  major  oil  producer  and  exporter 
was  of  particular  significance. i 

The  "Oil  Boom"  and  New  Expectations 

The  decade  of  the  1970 's  was  an  important  stage  in  the  development  of  Mexican 
society  characterized  by  the  search  for  the  optimum  version  of  the  association 
of  state  and  private  capital  with  the  transnational  enterprises  and  the  country's 
further  integration  in  the  world  capitalist  economy.  Attempts  were  made  in  this 
period  at  a  partial  renewal  of  the  "Mexican  development  model"  on  the  paths  of 
preventive  reformism.  The  ruling  circles  gambled  on  oil  as  the  stimulator  of 
economic  upsurge  and  the  conversion  of  Pemex  into  "the  dynamic  center  of  the 
Mexican  economy."^  The  oil  wealth  fired  new  expectations  with  respect  to  the 
creation  of  a  just  and  prosperous  society.  Hopes  for  the  elimination  of  econo¬ 
mic  dependence  were  linked  to  the  growth  of  the  oil  industry,  and  the  oil 
resources  were  regarded  as  a  "historic  opportunity"  to  surmount  the  barrier  of 
underdevelopment  and  join  the  developed  states.  The  first  report  of  President 
Lopez  Portillo  noted  the  importance  of  the  Pemex  program,  which  guarantees  "a 
degree  of  economic  independence  unprecedented  for  the  country. The  leader¬ 
ship  of  this  state  corporation  publicized  official  data  on  the  oil  and  gas 
reserves.  Proven  reserves  of  40  billion  barrels  and  potential  reserves  of 
120  billion  were  reported  in  1978,  and  in  1980  proven  reserves  were  put  at 
60  billion  and  potential  reserves  at  250  billion  barrels^  (a  barrel  equals 
159  liters). 

Oil  exports  began  to  increase  rapidly  with  the  increase  in  production:  whereas 
in  1974  oil  exports  (in  terms  of  value)  constituted  4.7  percent  of  total  exports, 
in  1978  they  amounted  to  31.5  percent  and  in  1980  to  65  percent.^  Revenue  from 
black  gold  exports  increased  by  a  factor  of  13  from  1977  through  1981,  consti¬ 
tuting  $13  billion.  However,  as  the  president  and  statesmen  have  emphasized 
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repeatedly,  Mexico  does  not  aspire  to  become  a  typical  oil  producer  exporting 
capital  but  intends  to  use  the  proceeds  from  oil  for  the  rational  development 
of  other  sectors  of  the  economy.  The  government  decided  that  the  level  of  oil 
exports  would  be  determined  by  the  national  economy’s  capacity  to  absorb  the 
petrodollars . 

The  proposition  of  the  use  of  energy  resources  in  accordance  with  national 
interests  and  not  in  the  interests  of  foreign  powers  became  the  leitmotiv  of 
state  figures*  statements.  Lopez  Portillo  spoke  directly  of  the  "power**  which 
the  oil  gives  his  country  and  asserted  that  **oil  is  our  potential  for  self- 
determination  since  it  makes  us  less  dependent  on  foreign  financing  and  will 
improve  our  foreign  economic  relations. **6  Thus  the  ruling  circles  endeavored 
to  use  the  oil  factor  to  strengthen  Mexico’s  positions  primarily  in  relations 
with  the  developed  capitalist  countries. 

The  New  Tasks  of  Foreign  Policy 

The  discovery  of  giant  deposits  of  oil  and  its  increased  production  and  export 
began  to  exert  a  considerable  influence  on  foreign  policy.  The  formulation  of 
a  foreign  policy  strategy  oriented  toward  the  further  strengthening  of  the 
country’s  international  positions  began  in  Mexico’s  ruling  circles  with  regard 
for  this  new  advantage.  The  emergence  of  the  oil  factor  entailed  a  renewal  of 
the  conceptual  basis  of  foreign  policy  and  introduced  new  elements  to  the  prac¬ 
tical  activity  of  diplomacy  also. 

The  prominent  lawyer  and  international  affairs  expert  Jorge  Castaneda,  who  was 
appointed  foreign  minister  in  the  summer  of  1979  and  who  became  the  proponent 
of  a  more  flexible  and  active  foreign  policy  and  the  "father"  of  Mexican  oil 
diplomacy,  was  a  supporter  of  the  renewal  of  foreign  policy  and  the  instruments 
of  its  realization.  Insisting  on  Mexico’s  active  and  aggressive  role  in  inter¬ 
national  affairs  and  a  departure  from  the  previous  passiveness,  Castaneda 
declared  that  the  new  international  realities  also  demand  of  the  country  a 
**new  foreign  policy"  based  on  traditional  principles  but  consonant  with  reality. ^ 

Lopez  Portillo’s  proposal  at  the  UN  General  Assembly  34th  Session  on  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  world  energy  plan  should  be  put  among  the  most  important  Mexican 
initiatives  of  an  international  scale.  The  draft  provides  for  the  incorporation 
in  the  energy  plan  of  programs  designed  to  guarantee  countries’  total  sovereign¬ 
ty  over  their  natural  resources;  the  rationalization  of  the  prospecting  for  and 
production  and  distribution  of  energy;  determination  of  methods  contributing 
to  the  production  of  producer  goods  in  the  developing  states;  the  establishment 
of  a  system  guaranteeing  oil  supplies  to  the  developed  countries;  the  formation 
of  financing  and  development  funds;  and  the  creation  of  an  international  insti¬ 
tution  for  power  engineering  problems.^ 

Advocating  the  establishment  of  a  **new  energy  order,**  Mexico  continued  the 
policy  of  implementation  of  the  principles  of  the  Charter  of  States’  Economic 
Rights  and  Duties  and  the  new  international  economic  order.  For  the  practical 
realization  of  the  provisions  of  the  energy  plan  Mexico  concluded  an  agreement 
with  Venezuela  on  oil  supplies  on  favorable  terms  to  the  countries  of  Central 
America  and  the  Caribbean  which  stipulates  that  30  percent  of  the  resources 
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obtained  from  the  countries  of  the  subregion  for  oil  exports  will  be  deducted 
into  a  fund  for  these  states’  development.  The  Mexican  president  termed  this 
agreement  an  example  of  effective  international  cooperation  and  support  for 
the  oil-importing  developing  countries. 

Mexico’s  endeavor  to  perform  the  role  of  "bridge”  in  the  negotiations  between 
the  industrially  developed  capitalist  countries  and  the  developing  states  has 
also  come  to  be  displayed  increasingly  distinctly.  The  efforts  made  by 
Mexican  diplomacy  for  the  convening  of  a  conference  of  heads  of  capitalist  and 
developing  states  in  Cancun  and  resumption  of  the  "North-South"  dialogue  are 
indicative  in  this  respect. 

Together  with  the  international  initiatives  and  stimulation  of  Mexican  diplomacy 
on  a  multilateral  level  the  practice  of  bilateral  relations  was  reassessed  and 
the  priority  directions  of  foreign  policy  were  distinguished:  relations  with 
the  United  States,  Canada,  West  Europe  and  Latin  America.  The  development  of 
relations  with  the  socialist  community  countries,  particularly  the  USSR  and 
Cuba,  acquired  new  impetus. 

Dynamics  of  Mexican-American  Relations 

The  Lopez  Portillo  government  endeavored  to  mend  relations  with  the  United 
States,  which  had  deteriorated  in  the  mid-1970's  as  a  result  of  the  exacerba¬ 
tion  of  conflicts  on  questions  of  trade  and  the  immigration  of  Mexican  workers 
to  the  United  States  and  as  a  consequence  of  the  Third  World  orientation  of  the 
Echeverria  government.  At  the  meetings  with  U.S.  presidents  Lopez  Portillo 
strove  for  American  ruling  circles’  greater  attention  to  Mexico  and  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  socioeconomic  problems  confronting  it  and  insisted  on  fair 
terms  of  trade  relations  and  the  preservation  of  opportunities  for  Mexican 
workers’  immigration  to  the  United  States. 

An  important  element  of  the  government’s  new  approach  to  the  problems  of  trade 
relations  with  the  northern  neighbor  was  the  policy  of  diversifying  the  oil 
sales  markets.  Realizing  that  the  concentration  of  Mexican  oil  exports  on  the 
American  market  were  fraught  with  the  danger  of  new  ties  of  dependence,  the 
government  resolved  to  reduce  the  United  States’  share  in  oil  exports  from 
86  percent  in  1977  to  50  percent  by  1982.  Implementation  of  this  decision  led 
to  the  United  States  accounting  for  44.3  percent  of  contract  oil  exports  by 
the  start  of  1982.^ 

The  policy  of  using  oil  resources  to  overcome  the  economic  crisis  and  the 
resuscitation  of  business  activeness  in  the  country  introduced  new  elements 
to  the  practice  of  Mexican-American  relations.  Both  sides  displayed  higher- 
than-usual  interest  in  the  development  of  bilateral  relations:  the  United 
States  endeavored  to  secure  for  itself  guaranteed  oil  and  gas  supplies,  Mexico 
to  solve  a  number  of  contentious  problems  engendered  by  neighborhood  with  the 
United  States. 

Mexican-American  relations  are  becoming  a  "fashionable  topic"  in  both  countries’ 
ruling,  business  and  academic  circles.  Washington  is  displaying  increasingly 
great  concern  at  the  problems  of  the  "oil  colossus,"  and  the  significance  of 


the  southern  neighbor  in  the  system  of  the  United  States’  foreign  policy 
priorities  is  increasing  in  connection  with  the  stunning  oil  reserve  estimates. 
"Mexico — Oil  Superpower  in  the  Making,"  "The  New  Saudi  Arabia" — such  evalua¬ 
tions  have  led  American  politicians  to  the  conclusion  of  the  possibility  of 
using  it  as  an  important  supplier  of  oil  to  the  United  States,  and  Presidential 
Memorandum  41  described  it  as  "the  most  promising  oil  source  in  the  1980 ’s."^® 
Mexico  is  becoming  Washington’s  "valued  ally"  in  Latin  America,  and  particular 
attention  is  being  paid  to  it  in  U.S.  ruling  circles.  American  legislators  are 
discussing  the  possibility  of  reduced  U.S.  dependence  on  Near  East  oil  exports, 
noting  regretfully  that,  as  distinct  from  Saudi  Arabia,  Mexico  is  following  an 
independent  policy  in  the  development  of  its  oil  and  gas  wealth.  U.S.  ruling 
circles’  interest  in  Mexico  increased  even  further  following  the  revolution  in 
Iran.  As  U.S.  Ambassador  P.  Lucey  observed  in  this  connection,  "Fernando 
Cortez  discovered  Mexico  in  1519,  and  the  United  States,  it  seems,  in  1978.."^^ 

Washington  attached  particular  significance  to  the  use  of  instruments  with 
which  it  might  force  Pemex  to  expand  oil  production  and  also  to  study  of  the 
problem  of  Mexico’s  preferential  access  to  the  American  market.  The  influential 
American  foreign  policy  journal  FOREIGN  POLICY  called  on  the  Carter  administra¬ 
tion  to  restrict  imports  from  Taiwan,  Hong  Kong  and  South  Korea  in  order  "to 
afford  Mexico  broader  opportunities"  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  of  far 
greater  significance  for  U.S.  security  than  the  Asian  countries. 

The  discovery  of  the  huge  oil  deposits  forced  Washington  not  only  to  reevaluate 
Mexico’s  role  but  also  prompted  it  to  search  for  a  new  approach  to  the  "oil 
superpower".  Henceforward  Mexico  would  be  viewed  in  the  context  of  U.S.  global 
strategy.  The  proposition  of  the  "interdependence"  and  "interpenetration"  of 
the  economies  of  both  countries  is  becoming  increasingly  popular  in  American 
ruling  circles,  and  appeals  are  being  heard  increasingly  often  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  "extraspecial  relations"  with  Mexico  and  the  conclusion  of  long¬ 
term  agreements  on  oil  and  gas  supplies. 

In  turn,  prominent  Mexican  diplomats  are  endeavoring  to  achieve  the  more  equal 
and  balanced  nature  of  relations  with  the  northern  neighbor.  "Our  methods  of 
operation  and  our  positions  and  directions  and  even  forms  of  communication  with 
the  United  States  should  be  subordinated  not  to  the  highest  goal  of  maintaining 
friendly  relations  but  to  the  Imperative  of  our  own  goals, J.  Castaneda 
emphasized. 

Taking  advantage  of  its  increased  foreign  policy  potential,  Mexico  succeeded 
in  achieving  certain  concessions  from  the  United  States  in  the  trade  sphere: 
a  trade  agreement  was  signed  in  December  1977  providing  for  exports  of  Mexican 
vegetables,  fruit  and  light  industry  products;  as  a  result  of  talks  lasting  2 
years  an  agreement  on  natural  gas  supplies  was  concluded  in  September  1979  on 
favorable  terms  for  Mexico.  Evaluating  the  results  of  these  long  and  difficult 
negotiations,  J.  Castaneda  observed  that  Mexico  does  not  now  feel  so  dependent 
on  the  United  States.  "...We  know,"  the  minister  emphasized,  "that  it  needs 
oil  and  that  we  can  supply  it.  This  ensures  better  foundations  for  our  rela¬ 
tions."^^  The  negotiations  were  an  important  landmark  in  strengthening  Mexico’s 
independent  position  in  problems  of  bilateral  relations  with  Washington.  The 
essence  of  the  Mexican  position  was  formulated  by  Lopez  Portillo:  "Mexico  will 

develop  its  deposits  in  accordance  with  its  own  interests. 
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Abiding  by  this  policy,  back  in  the  summer  of  1979  Mexico  rejected  an  American 
plan  for  the  creation  of  a  North  American  common  market.  The  plan  for  the 
creation  of  a  North  American  economic  community  aimed  at  securing  for  Washington 
access  to  the  energy  resources  of  Canada  and  Mexico  and  representing,  as  the 
Swiss  newspaper  JOURNAL  DE  GENEVE  wrote,  "A  prelude  to  the  inevitable  Anschluss 
of  the  two  neighboring  countries, which  had  been  put  forward  by  Reagan,  was 
turned  down  later,  in  1981.  The  Mexican  Government  rightly  saw  the  Reagan  plan 
as  a  threat  to  national  sovereignty. 

The  country’s  increased  independence  was  also  manifested  in  such  a  complex 
question  of  bilateral  relations  as  the  problem  of  Mexicans’  illegal  migration 
to  the  United  States.  The  Lopez  Portillo  government  turned  down  the  American 
plan  for  the  creation  of  an  American-Mexican  fund  to  finance  development  pro¬ 
jects  of  the  areas  from  which  the  bulk  of  the  Mexican  workers  were  coming, 
considering  it  an  infringement  of  national  sovereignty  and  interference  in  its 
internal  affairs.  Employing  the  proposition  of  protection  of  the  rights  of 
Mexicans  migrating  to  the  United  States  in  search  of  work,  the  Lopez  Portillo 
administration  managed  not  only  to  neutralize  the  threat  of  their  mass  depor¬ 
tation  but  also  to  persuade  Washington  to  negotiate  on  a  regulation  of  the 
status  of  Mexican  workers.  A  wide-ranging  propaganda  campaign  exposing  the 
actions  of  the  U.S.  authorities  in  the  border  states  was  developed  in  Mexico, 
and  demarches  were  undertaken  in  the  OAS  and  United  Nations  proposing  the 
adoption  of  a  code  of  immigrant  workers’  rights. 

Mexico’s  active  position  in  international  organizations  in  defense  of  the 
Mexican  workers’  rights  served  as  a  kind  of  counterweight  to  the  ongoing  debate 
in  the  U.S.  Congress  ”on  the  silent,  unchecked  and  illegal  invasion"  of 
Mexicans,  confronted  the  U.S.  Administration  with  the  need  to  adopt  a  more 
cautious  approach  to  this  problem,  forced  it  to  refrain  from  threats  to  close 
the  border  and  from  mass  roundups  of  Mexicans  and  so  forth. 

Defending  its  natural  resources  and  championing  national  sovereignty,  Mexico 
opposed  American  fishing  vessels'  violation  of  the  200-mile  economic  zone.  In 
the  summer  of  1980  seven  ships  were  detained  by  the  Mexican  authorities,  which 
was  a  reason  for  the  "tuna  war"  and  an  exacerbation  of  bilateral  relations. 

Touching  on  this  new  contentious  issue,  Lopez  Portillo  emphasized  that  this 

was  not  only  a  question  of  an  economic  nature  but  also  a  "problem  of  sovereignty."^^ 

Mexican  diplomacy  in  negotiations  with  the  United  States  began  to  put  forward  a 
"packet"  of  problems,  taking  advantage  of  the  oil  factor  and  striving  for  con¬ 
cessions  in  questions  of  immigration  and  trade  policy.  Occupying  a  tough 
position  in  negotiations  with  Washington,  Mexican  diplomacy  expressed  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  groups  of  the  party-state  upper  stratum  which  "aspires  to  maintain  some 
sphere  of  autonomy  with  the  United  States. This  autonomy  has  been  underpinned 
by  the  increased  relative  significance  of  Pemex  and  its  influence  on  the  shaping 
of  government  policy  and  by  the  traditional  role  of  exponent  of  nationalist 
aspirations  and  the  symbol  of  the  country’s  sovereignty  over  its  own  natural 
resources . 

Mexico’s  increased  foreign  policy  potential  has  come  to  be  reckoned  with  by 
Washington,  and  American  statesmen  have  mentioned  increasingly  often  Mexico’s 
"exclusive  role"  in  international  affairs.  U.S.  ruling  circles’  attention  to 
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Mexico  increased  even  more  with  Reagan’s  assumption  of  office.  It  is  signifi¬ 
cant  that  Reagan’s  sole  foreign  trip  following  his  election,  but  prior  to  his 
inauguration  was  a  vis,it  to  Mexico.  However,  the  more  frequent  meetings  and 
top-level  negotiations  revealed  new  spheres  of  conflict  between  the  countries 
on  problems  of  a  political  nature. 

They  have  been  manifested  particularly  strikingly  in  the  approach  to  the  crisis 
situation  in  Central  America.  Throughout  1979-1982  Mexico  consistently  opposed 
American  military  intervention  in  the  region  and  disputed  the  proposition  that 
the  events  in  Central  America  have  been  caused  by  "Cuban  interference,"  sup¬ 
ported  the  national  reconstruction  government  in  Nicaragua  and  insisted  on  a 
political  settlement  of  the  Salvadoran  conflict. 

At  the  time  of  preparation  of  Reagan’s  "Caribbean  initiative"  Mexico  made  it 
clearly  understood  that  it  would  only  support  this  plan  given  observance  of  the 
following  conditions:  if  the  plan  included  no  military  component,  would  not 
become  an  instrument  of  political  pressure  and  would  not  be  discriminatory  in 
the  sense  of  the  exclusion  of  any  country  of  the  region  from  the  assistance 
program. 

It  is  significant  that  not  long  before  Reagan’s  proclamation  of  the  said  plan 
in  the  OAS  in  February  1982  the  Mexican  president  had  put  forward  comprehensive 
proposals  for  a  relaxation  of  tension  and  the  settlement  of  conflict  situations 
in  Central  America.  The  Mexican  initiative  was  greeted  with  approval  by  the 
governments  of  a  number  of  Latin  American  and  West  European  states.  Lopez 
Portillo’s  words  to  the  effect  that  U.S.  military  intervention  in  the  region 
would  be  a  "colossal  historical  error"  sounded  as  a  warning  to  Washington. 

The  point  about  "agreement  to  differ"  became  the  leitmotiv  of  the  commentaries 
of  international  observers  evaluating  the  results  of  the  top-level  meetings 
and  the  current  state  of  Mexican-American  relations. 

The  political  disagreements  with  the  United  States  were  only  intensified  by 
the  growth  of  the  country’s  "negotiating  potential"  as  a  consequence  of  the 
oil  factor.  They  were  brought  about  by  the  adherence  of  Mexico’s  ruling  circles 
to  the  principles  of  noninterference  and  self-determination  based  on  the  histor¬ 
ical  experience  of  the  country,  which  has  known  the  ruinous  consequences  of 
American  intervention  and  actively  condemns  all  forms  of  interventionism  (we 
recall  that  a  National  Museum  of  Intervention  has  been  created  in  Mexico),  and, 
finally,  by  the  very  fact  of  Mexico’s  conversion  into  a  regional  power  with  its 
own  interests  in  contiguous  regions  which  sometimes  differ  from  America’s. 
Mexico’s  growing  independence  in  the  negotiations  with  the  United  States  was 
'  also  explained  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  development  of  contacts  with 
the  remaining  industrial  capitalist  countries.  Taking  advantage  of  the  oil 
"lever"  as  an  important  instrument,  Mexico’s  ruling  circles  endeavored  if  not 
to  eliminate,  then  to  ease  dependence  on  the  United  States  and  partially  over¬ 
come  the  "asymmetry"  in  bilateral  relations  by  means  of  the  development  of 
economic  and  political  relations  with  the  West  European  countries,  Canada  and 
Japan. 
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In  the  Search  for  New  Economic  Partners  and  Political  Allies 


A  principal  condition  of  the  diversification  of  Mexico’s  economic  relations 
beyond  the  Western  hemisphere  was  the  accelerated  growth  of  the  oil  industry. 
Relying  on  the  growing  role  of  Pemex,  the  Lopez  Portillo  government  embarked 
on  an  expansion  of  the  circle  of  economic  partners  among  the  industrially 
developed  capitalist  countries,  striving  for  their  assistance  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  priority  sectors  of  industry,  an  inflow  of  capital  and  the  receipt 
of  modern  technology.  Simultaneously  there  was  a  strengthening  of  contracts 
between  the  PRI  and  the  social  democratic  parties  of  West  Europe,  which  served 
as  the  basis  for  the  organization  of  cooperation  with  the  West  European  countries 
in  the  political  sphere  also. 

A  kind  of  "touchstone"  of  Mexico’s  new  approach  to  the  West  European  countries 
was  the  organization  of  all-around  cooperation  with  Spain.  In  March  1977,  when 
the  process  of  democratization  had  begun  in  the  country,  diplomatic  relations 
were  normalized^^  and  steps  were  taken  to  broaden  economic  relations  and  cultu¬ 
ral  cooperation.  Spain  was  the  first  West  European  country  to  which  Lopez 
Portillo  paid  an  official  visit — in  October  1977.  Agreements  were  concluded 
in  1977-1978  on  most-favored-nation  status  in  trade  and  on  industrial-power 
engineering  cooperation,  and  contacts  between  the  two  countries’  financial- 
industrial  circles  came  to  life  noticeably.  An  arrangement  covering  oil 
supplies  to  Spain  was  supplemented  by  an  agreement  between  Pemex  and  the 
Spanish  PETRONOR  oil  corporation  in  accordance  with  which  the  Mexican  company 
purchased  15  percent  of  the  stock  from  the  Spanish  company  for  a  sum  of  $300 
million.  Mexican  oil  began  to  arrive  in  Spain  for  subsequent  refining  at 
PETRONOR  enterprises,  which  was  evaluated  as  undermining  the  international 
oil  corporations’  monopoly. 

The  stimulation  of  Mexico’s  policy  in  Europe  occurred  against  a  background  of 
growing  interest  therein  on  the  part  of  the  capitalist  oil  importers.  At  the 
end  of  the  1970 ’s  visits  by  statesmen  and  representatives  of  finance-industrial 
circles  of  Western  industrial  countries  increased  markedly.  A  graphic  example 
of  their  heightened  interest  in  Mexico  was  the  visit  of  French  President  V. 
Giscard  d’Estaing  in  October  1979.  As  a  result  of  the  talks  10  agreements  were 
signed  on  various  aspects  of  economic  cooperation  and  French  credit  amounting 
to  $1  billion  was  obtained. These  agreements  laid  the  foundation  for  long¬ 
term  economic  and  scientific-technical  cooperation  and  ensured  the  inflow  into 
Mexico  of  capital  for  the  financing  of  development  projects. 

While  making  efforts  to  expand  economic  relations  with  the  West  European  coun¬ 
tries  the  Mexican  Government  at  the  same  time  endeavored  to  consolidate  the 
country’s  international  positions,  believing,  as  J.  Castaneda  observed,  that 
"economic  diversification  means  less  political  dependence. 

Mexico’s  interest  in  attracting  the  West  European  countries’  capital  and  tech¬ 
nology  in  exchange  for  oil  was  manifested  during  Lopez  Portillo’s  visit  to 
France,  the  FRG  and  Sweden  in  May  1980.  During  the  talks  spheres  of  prospective 
cooperation  were  analyzed  and  agreement  was  reached  on  the  adoption  of  measures 
to  expand  Mexican  exports. 
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The  Franco-Mexican  rapprochement  which  had  been  discerned  on  the  eve  and  at  the 
outset  of  the  1980 ^s  was  given  new  impetus  with  the  assumption  of  office  in 
France  by  F,  Mitterrand.  The  community  of  positions  of  the  French  Socialist 
Party  and  the  PRI  on  a  number  of  international  problems  served  as  the  basis  for 
the  expansion  of  political  cooperation  between  the  two  states.  In  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  the  increased  aggressiveness  of  Reagan’s  foreign  policy  course  and 
the  escalation  of  American  military  preparations  in  Central  America  and  the 
Caribbean  a  Franco-Mexican  declaration  was  adopted  on  28  August  1981  calling 
for  a  political  settlement  of  the  Salvadoran  conflict  and  recognizing  El 
Salvador’s  revolutionary-patriotic  organizations  as  a  representative  political 
force.  This  political-diplomatic  initiative,  which  drew  great  international 
comment  and  ran  counter  to  Washington’s  policy  of  support  for  the  antipopular 
junta,  reflected  the  qualitatively  new  level  of  interstate  cooperation  and  the 
increased  international  authority  of  Mexico. 

The  policy  of  diversifying  foreign  relations  was  reflected  in  the  organization 
of  bilateral  relations  with  Canada,  which  also  failed  to  concur  with  the  policy 
of  Washington,  which  was  unwilling  to  abandon  the  plan  for  a  North  American 
economic  community.  Mexico  displayed  increasingly  great  interest  in  Canadian 
technology  and  in  obtaining  credit.  An  agreement  on  cooperation  in  the  nuclear 
power  sphere  was  concluded  between  the  countries  in  1979.  Agreements  were 
reached  in  May  1980  as  a  result  of  Lopez  Portillo’s  visit  to  Canada  on  supplies 
of  Mexican  oil,  joint  ventures,  the  granting  of  Canadian  technology  and  the 
allocation  of  credit  for  Mexico’s  purchase  of  industrial  equipment.  In  the 
period  1979-1981  mutual  trade  increased  more  than  fourfold,  exceeding  $1.5 

billion. 22 

The  top  level  meetings  of  leaders  of  both  states  assumed  a  regular  character. 

The  community  of  positions  on  a  number  of  international  problems  and  interest 
in  strengthening  cooperation  was  displayed  at  the  time  of  Lopez  Portillo’s 
talks  with  P.  Trudeau  in  1982  in  Mexico.  The  endeavor  to  resist  Washington’s 
economic  and  political  pressure  and  common  problems  in  mutual  relations  with 
the  United  States  are  serving  to  stimulate  Mexican-Canadian  rapprochement. 

Mexican-Japanese  relations  have  also  developed  within  the  channel  of  the  diver¬ 
sification  policy.  As  a  result  of  Lopez  Portillo’s  visit  to  Japan  in  the  fall 
of  1978  Mexico  began  to  supply  oil  to  Japan  and  obtained  credit  amounting  to 
over  $1  billion  and  agreements  were  also  signed  on  cooperation  in  the  sphere  of 
the  steel  industry,  petrochemistry,  power  engineering,  construction  and  tourism. 

The  development  and  formation  of  relations  with  new  economic  partners  was 
characterized  by  the  use  of  oil  supplies  to  cater  for  the  country’s  capital 
and  technology  requirements.  Considering  the  significance  of  oil  a  sufficiently 
effective  instrument  at  negotiations  compensating  for  the  weakness  of  Mexico’s 
position  with  respect  to  other  questions  of  interstate  cooperation,  Mexico  gave 
preference  to  the  achievement  of  bilateral  accords,  while  its  position  in 
respect  of  multilateral  agreements  remained  guarded. 

The  Lopez  Portillo  government’s  refusal  to  join  the  GATT,  which  followed  several 
months  of  discussion  in  government,  business  and  academic  circles  of  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  joining  it,  was  indicative  in  this  respect.  The  government’s  decision 
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was  influenced  by  fears  concerning  the  negative  consequences  of  such  a  step 
(competition  on  the  part  of  the  developed  capitalist  countries)  and  the  demo¬ 
cratic  public ^s  opposition  to  this  measure. 

A  consequence  of  the  policy  of  diversification  of  relations  with  the  industrial 
capitalist  countries  was  an  expansion  of  the  spheres  of  economic  and  scientific- 
technical  cooperation,  the  establishment  of  political  and  diplomatic  contacts 
and  recognition  of  Mexico ^s  growing  role  in  the  Western  hemisphere  and  its  new 
place  in  the  world. 

Mexico’s  Latin  American  Policy 

The  increased  independence  in  the  pursuit  of  the  foreign  policy  course  as  a 
consequence  of  Mexico’s  conversion  into  an  oil  power  has  also  been  manifested 
distinctly  in  its  policy  on  the  continent:  the  significance  of  political  as¬ 
pects  of  interstate  relations  is  growing,  bilateral  ties  are  being  stimulated 
and  increasingly  extensive  use  is  being  made  of  PRI  channels  for  setting  up 
contacts  with  the  reformist  and  revolutionary  parties.  Together  with  the  tra¬ 
ditional  principles  of  foreign  policy  Latin  American  policy  is  built  with 
regard  for  the  concepts  of  political  and  ideological  pluralism  and  the  principle 
of  selectivity  presupposing  a  selective  approach  in  the  development  of  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  countries  of  the  continent. 

An  indication  of  Mexico’s  assertiveness  on  the  continent  and  implementation  of 
the  principles  of  political  pluralism  as  a  "rule  of  foreign  policy"  was  Lopez 
Portillo’s  trip  to  a  number  of  Latin  American  countries  in  August  1980  (Cuba, 
Costa  Rica,  Venezuela,  Panama,  Nicaragua  and  Brazil).  While  developing  bila¬ 
teral  relations  with  the  Latin  American  countries  Mexico  continued  to  advocate 
the  strengthening  of  economic  solidarity  within  the  SELA  framework  and  the 
reorganization  of  the  Latin  American  Free  Trade  Association  and  the  creation 
on  the  basis  thereof  of  the  ALADI  and  championed  the  principles  of  a  new  inter¬ 
national  economic  order. 

The  stimulation  of  Mexico’s  Latin  American  policy  occurred  against  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  PRI's  increased  contacts  with  the  Socialist  International  and  the 
participation  of  Mexican  representatives  in  the  work  of  the  Permanent  Conference 
of  Latin  American  Political  Parties  which  was  created  on  its  initiative.  The 
process  of  intrapolitical  transformation  was  brought  about  by  the  increased 
interest  of  the  ruling  circles  and  the  Mexican  public  in  problems  of  the  poli¬ 
tical  development  of  neighboring  states,  and  the  toughening  of  Washington’s 
Latin  America  policy  and  its  interventionist  thrust  predetermined  the  decisive 
significance  of  the  principles  of  noninterference  and  self-determination  in 
the  ideological  arsenal  of  Mexican  diplomacy. 

Mexico’s  support  for  the  revolutionary-democratic  forces  in  Central  America 
and  the  Caribbean  countries  was  brought  about  both  by  the  ideological  impera¬ 
tive  (the  adherence  of  party-government  circles  to  the  idea  of  permanent 
Mexican  revolution)  and  concern  for  the  establishment  in  adjacent  countries  of 
democratic  regimes  more  independent  of  the  United  States  capable  by  way  of 
reforms  of  removing  sociopolitical  tension  and  creating  more  favorable  condi¬ 
tions  for  the  development  of  cooperation  with  Mexico  in  all  spheres.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  an  independent  position  on  a  number  of 
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international  problems  is  often  used  by  Mexico’s  ruling  circles  to  secure  mass 
support  for  government  policy  and  neutralize  the  opposition.  A  more  differen¬ 
tiated  approach  to  bilateral  relations  has  been  manifested  in  an  expansion  of 
the  close  contacts  with  representative  democratic  governments  and  a  sharp  con¬ 
demnation  of  reactionary  dictatorships.^^ 

In  May  1979  Mexico  was  the  first  Latin  American  country  to  break  off  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  Somoza  dictatorial  regime.  After  the  victory  of  the 
Nicaraguan  revolution,  the  Mexican  Government  granted  the  revolutionary  govern¬ 
ment  material  and  technical  assistance  and  embarked  on  the  path  of  development 
of  all-around  interstate  cooperation.  A  number  of  agreements  was  concluded  in 
1980-1981  on  financial-economic,  technical  and  cultural  cooperation,  which  are 
being  implemented  successfully. 

The  constructive  position  of  Mexico,  which  consistently  opposes  the  plans  to 
destabilize  the  Sandinista  government  and  the  threat  of  military  intervention, 
has  assumed  particular  significance  under  the  conditions  of  the  United  States’ 
pursuit  of  a  broad  anti-Nicaragua  campaign.  Defending  the  Nicaraguan  people’s 
right  to  self-determination,  Mexican  diplomacy  has  exerted  considerable  effort 
for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  conflict  situation  in  the  subregion  and  talks 
between  the  United  States  and  Nicaragua. 

In  relation  to  the  conflict  in  El  Salvador  Mexico  has  occupied  a  position  of 
defense  of  the  principles  of  self-determination  and  noninterference  and  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  Salvadoran  junta’s  genocide  policy.  It  has  refused  to  accept 
Washington’s  version  that  the  civil  war  in  this  country  was  caused  by  the 
"interference  of  international  communism"  and  not  internal  factors.  Unequivocal 
condemnation  of  the  ruling  junta  were  Mexico’s  vote  at  the  OAS  General  Assembly 
11th  Session  against  a  resolution  in  support  of  the  election  plan  in  El 
Salvador  and  the  Mexican  Government’s  refusal  to  send  people  to  observe  the 
"elections"  in  El  Salvador.  In  December  1981  Mexico,  in  conjunction  with  a 
number  of  other  countries,  submitted  in  the  United  Nations  the  draft  resolu¬ 
tion  "The  Situation  Concerning  Human  Rights  and  Basic  Freedoms  in  El  Salvador," 
which  contains  a  condemnation  of  the  policy  of  the  junta  and  calls  on  all 
states  to  refrain  from  interference,  and  in  the  fall  of  1982  presented  together 
with  Venezuela  proposals  for  a  settlement  of  the  crisis  situation  in  Central 
America. 

In  a  difficult  period  for  Jamaica  Mexico  rendered  the  M.  Manley  government, 
which  was  a  principal  target  of  the  U.S.  policy  of  destabilizing  progressive 
regimes  in  the  Caribbean,  economic  (oil  supplies)  and  political  support.  After 
the  victory  of  the  revolution  on  Grenada,  the  Lopez  Portillo  administration 
offered  the  new  government,  which  had  adopted  a  policy  of  radical  transforma¬ 
tions,  economic  and  technical  assistance.  During  Grenada  Prime  Minister 
Maurice  Bishop’s  official  visit  to  Mexico  in  September  1981  Lopez  Portillo 
supported  his  proposal  concerning  recognition  of  the  Caribbean  as  a  zone  of 
peace,  opposed  the  policy  of  blackmail  and  threats  and  supported  the  right  of 
this  country’s  people  to  determine  their  fate  themselves. 

Mexico’s  increasingly  assertive  position  in  Central  America  and  the  Caribbean 
is  leading  to  its  increased  influence  in  adjacent  regions  and  is  forcing 
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Washington  to  heed  the  voice  of  the  new  regional  power,  which  is  insisting  on 
a  relaxation  of  tension  and  peace.  Mexico’s  policy  of  developing  interstate 
cooperation  with  socialist  Cuba  is  also  contributing  to  an  improvement  in  the 
international  atmosphere  in  this  part  of  the  world.  Cultural  relations  are 
strengthening  together  with  economic  cooperation,  and  top-level  contacts  have 
assumed  a  permanent  nature. 

The  anti-interventionist  and  antifascist  traditions  of  Mexican  foreign  policy 
and  the  Lopez  Portillo  government’s  realistic  approach  to  the  social  and  poli¬ 
tical  changes  occurring  on  the  continent  have  brought  about  positive  shifts 
in  Mexico’s  international  policy  and  confirmed  its  sovereign  nature. 

The  ’’Oil  Boomerang” 

The  emergence  of  the  oil  factor  made  adjustments  to  the  government’s  foreign 
policy  strategy,  consolidated  the  state’s  positions  in  the  face  of  local  influ¬ 
ential  pressure  groups  and  gave  Mexico  a  ’’convincing  argument”  at  negotiations. 

True,  these  processes  occurred  under  conditions  of  the  deepening  of  the  ’’struc¬ 
tural  dependence”  on  imperialism,^^  a  consequence  of  which  was  an  economic  crisis 
and  a  catastrophic  growth  of  the  foreign  debt.^^  xhe  ruling  circles’  hopes  that 
the  ’’black  manna”  would  be  a  stimulator  of  economic  development  and  would  ease 
dependence  on  foreign  financing,  as  also  the  confidence  that  Mexico,  as  dis¬ 
tinct  from  Iran  and  Venezuela,  would  succeed  in  avoiding  the  negative  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  oil  boom,  were  dispelled  in  connection  with  the  sharp  deteriora¬ 
tion  in  the  financial  situation  in  1982. 

The  initial  euphoria  engendered  by  the  oil  boom  was  replaced  by  more  restrained 
assessments  of  the  future  prospects  of  the  country’s  economic  development. 

This  was  caused  by  the  decline  in  revenue  from  oil  exports  as  a  result  of  a 
certain  reduction  in  demand  for  and  a  lowering  of  the  price  of  oil  on  the  world 
market  as  a  consequence  of  shifts  in  the  industrial  oil  importers’  energy 
balance.  In  1982  Mexico’s  revenue  from  oil  exports  amounted  to  $14  billion 
instead  of  the  planned  $27  billion.  The  $13-billion  shortfall  proved  particu¬ 
larly  perceptible  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  $14  billion  were  needed 
just  to  pay  off  short-term  loan  debt. 

Thus  the  Mexican  economy’s  excessive  dependence  on  oil  revenue  (progressive 
Mexican  expoerts  had  warned  repeatedly  of  the  danger  of  the  ’’oil  gamble”)  was 
a  principal  reason  for  the  financial-economic  crisis  which  embraced  the  country 
in  the  final  year  of  Lopez  Portillo’s  term. 

Under  these  conditions  the  Mexican  Government  was  forced  to  request  assistance 
from  international  financial  organizations.  ’’The  foreign  banks  will  readily 
refinance  the  gigantic  debts  and  extend  new  loans,”  the  American  NEWSWEEK  com¬ 
mented  on  Mexico’s  talks  with  the  international  financial  organizations.^^  The 
United  States  also  ’’readily”  offered  Mexico  a  ’’comprehensive  program  of  assis¬ 
tance,”  including  loans  and  commercial  credit.  This  position  of  the  White 
House  was  brought  about  by  no  means  by  philanthropic  considerations  but  the 
United  States’  ’’strategic  interest”  in  Mexican  energy  resources.  Washington 
made  available  $1  billion  for  future  supplies  of  Mexican  oil  for  the  American 
’’strategic  reserve”. 
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In  the  fall  of  1982,  following  nationalization  of  the  banks  and  the  imposition 
of  exchange  controls,  Mexico  requested  from  the  IMF  two  credits  totaling  $5,3 
billion  and  began  negotiations  with  Saudi  Arabia  on  obtaining  a  $12-billion 
loan.  The  need  to  resort  to  new  billion-dollar  loans  to  pay  off  foreign  debt 
and  extricate  the  country  from  the  crisis  again  showed  the  vulnerability  of  the 
Mexican  development  model;  the  crisis  state  of  the  economy  posed  with  all 
seriousness  the  question  of  Mexico’s  dependence  on  imperialist  centers.  A  real 
danger  arose  that  the  United  States  would  take  advantage  of  Mexico’s  economic 
difficulties  to  put  pressure  on  it  not  only  in  the  sphere  of  economic  relations 
(relying  on  the  pro-imperialist  circles  of  the  Mexican  bourgeoisie  upset  at  the 
nationalizaton  of  the  banks  and  the  measures  to  halt  the  flow  of  capital  from 
the  country)  but  also  to  change  its  foreign  policy  orientation. 

The  IMF’s  recommendations  on  the  lifting  of  exchange  controls  as  a  condition  of 
granting  assistance  were  a  disturbing  symptom.  However,  as  Reagan’s  October 
1982  meeting  with  Miguel  de  la  Madrid  Hurtado,  who  had  been  elected  president, 
showed,  the  latter  insisted  in  the  course  of  the  talks  on  the  balanced  and  equal 
nature  of  bilateral  relations  and  defended  Mexico’s  right  to  tackle  indepen¬ 
dently  problems  of  an  economic  and  foreign  policy  nature  which  arise. 

This  position  was  possible  thanks  to  the  continuity  of  the  foreign  policy  course 
and  also  in  connection  with  the  increased  national  self-awareness  of  Mexicans 
and  their  aspiration  to  strengthen  economic  and  political  independence.  In 
becoming  one  of  the  top  five  oil  powers  Mexico  has  acquired  new  status  in  the 
international  arena. 

And  although  Mexican  oil  has  not  been  a  panacea  against  the  chronic  illnesses 
of  a  dependent  capitalist  economy,  its  significance  for  increasing  the  "nego¬ 
tiating  potential,"  ensuring  greater  freedom  of  maneuver  at  negotiations  with 
the  imperialist  centers  and  pursuing  an  independent  foreign  policy  line  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  overestimate. 

Ensuring  the  diversification  of  foreign  economic  relations  and  laying  the  foun¬ 
dations  for  long-term  economic  and  scientific-technical  cooperation  with  the 
capitalist  countries,  Mexico’s  oil  diplomacy  eased  the  country’s  one-sided 
dependence  on  the  United  States  somewhat  and  thereby  strengthened  its  positions 
at  negotiations  on  problems  of  Mexican-American  relations,  which,  in  turn, 
created  new  opportunities  for  increased  independence  in  international  affairs. 
These  processes  developed  under  the  conditions  of  Mexico’s  increased  economic 
potential,  were  caused  by  the  need  for  foreign  policy  to  conform  to  the  impera¬ 
tives  of  domestic  policy  and  the  economic  course  and  were  underpinned  by  the 
assertiveness  and  high  professional  level  of  diplomacy  and  also  the  giant  energy 
resources. 

Mexico’s  foreign  policy  is  assuming  an  increasingly  diverse  and  sovereign 
nature,  being  subordinated  to  the  basic  strategic  goal  of  Mexico’s  ruling 
circles — the  transition  to  state-monopoly  capitalism  and  the  establishment  of 
equal  relations  with  their  economic  and  political  partners. 
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NATIONAL  CAPITAL  FORMS  MONOPOLIES  DESPITE  UNDERDEVELOPMENT 

Moscow  LATINSKAYA  AMERIKA  in  Russian  No  2,  Feb  83  pp  42-60 

[Article  by  A,A.  Oleynikov:  "Production  Concentration  and  the  Formation  of 
Monopolies  in  Latin  America"] 

[Text]  The  world  capitalist  economic  system  is  characterized  by  an  expansion 
of  the  circle  of  countries  in  which  monopolies  predominate.  On  the  one  hand 
the  expansion  of  monopoly  capital  is  a  result  of  the  foreign  expansion  of  the 
monopolies  of  the  leading  imperialist  states.  Opening  affiliates  or  daughter 
companies  on  foreign  territory,  the  biggest  corporations  of  the  developed 
capitalist  states  are  increasingly  losing  contact  with  the  national  economy. 

The  capital  of  these  corporations  is  becoming  international  in  terms  of  the 
sphere  of  functioning  and  composition,  and  their  business  is  assuming  the  form 
of  world  production. 1 

On  the  other,  national  monopolies  and  a  national  finance  capital  are  emerging 
and  strengthening  in  many  countries  of  middle-development  capitalism,  among 
which  are,  as  a  number  of  Soviet  scholars  believes,  the  most  developed  Latin 
American  states  also — Argentina,  Brazil,  Mexico,  Venezuela,  Colombia  and 
Chile. 2  This  group  of  countries  accounts  for  80  percent  of  the  territory  of 
the  continent,  75  percent  of  the  population  and  86  percent  of  the  aggregate 
gross  product;  their  share  of  processing  industry  output  is  over  88  percent.^ 
The  concentration  and  monopolization  of  the  economy  in  these  countries  have 
reached  a  relatively  high  level,  affecting  practically  all  the  basic  sectors. 

Many  Soviet  authors  and  Latin  American  Marxist  experts  believe  that  a  national 
finance  capital  was  formed  and  established  its  domination,  a  transition  to  the 
stage  of  monopoly  capitalism  occurred  and  the  development  of  a  system  of  state- 
monopoly  relations  began  roughly  in  the  1950 ’s  in  the  said  states.^ 

However,  not  all  authors  share  this  viewpoint.  Some  believe  that  despite  the 
increased  level  of  their  development,  the  Latin  American  countries  have  yet  to 
reach  the  said  stage.  Starting  from  certain  facts  characteristic  of  the 
economic  backwardness  and  dependence  of  the  Latin  American  countries  on  the 
imperialist  powers,  some  experts  reach  the  conclusion  of  the  "in-built,"  "in- 
grown"  nature  of  the  Latin  American  monopolies,^  while  some  authors  deny  their 
existence  altogether.^  The  opinion  that  the  processes  of  the  concentration  and 
monopolization  of  the  economies  of  these  countries  are  almost  entirely  the 
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result  of  the  effect  of  foreign  capital  is  widespread.  Whence  the  conclusion 
as  to  the  weakness  of  national  capital  and  the  absence  of  a  relatively  indepen¬ 
dent  system  of  monopoly  capitalism. 

It  is  essentially  a  question  of  a  concept  according  to  which  economic  back¬ 
wardness  and  dependence  are  leading  to  the  qualitative  deformation  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  regularities  of  the  capitalist  production  mode  and  the  formation  of  a 
particular,  "dependent"  capitalism  and  impeding  the  development  of  national 
monopolies  and  the  formation  of  monopoly  capitalism. 

The  Latin  American  countries  are  indeed  developing  under  conditions  of  economic 
backwardness  and  dependence  on  the  imperialist  powers.  This  is  an  objective 
reality.  However,  taking  this  as  a  basis,  would  it  be  correct  to  claim  that 
capitalism  in  Latin  America  is  developing  almost  entirely  under  the  influence 
of  foreign  capital  and  that  "since  the  latter  half  of  the  1960 ’s  inter-nation 
monopolies,  in  which  part  of  the  local  bourgeoisie  has  been  integrated  with 
’junior  partner’  status,  have  essentially  headed  the  struggle  in  the  most 
developed  Latin  American  countries  (Brazil)  for  a  capitalist  development 
alternative"? 7 

The  essential  differences  in  the  views  on  the  processes  of  the  concentration 
and  monopolization  of  the  economies  of  the  Latin  American  countries  are  caused, 
we  believe,  by  the  fact  that  different  authors  interpret  the  role  of  foreign 
capital  in  these  processes  dissimilarly. 

Foreign  Capital  and  the  Process  of  Concentration  and  Monopolization  of  the 
Economy 

While  emphasizing  the  exploiter  essence  of  foreign  capital  it  has  to  be  seen 
that  it  simultaneously  accelerates  the  capitalist  development  of  the  backward 
capital-importing  countries,  which  V. I.  Lenin  pointed  out  repeatedly. ^  Imports 
of  capital  have  led  to  the  transfer  to  these  countries  (Latin  American  included) 
of  modern  technical  achievements  and  organizational  forms  of  large-scale 
capitalist  production.  As  a  consequence  it  has  not  been  necessary  for  many 
sectors  of  the  national  industry  to  pass  through  all  the  stages  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  capitalism.  "The  development  of  capitalism  in  the  young  countries  is 
/accelerated/  [italics]  considerably  by  the  example  and  assistance  of  the  old 
countries,"  V.I.  Lenin  emphasized.^  It  is  obvious  that  the  more  rapidly 
capitalism  develops,  the  more  actively  the  process  of  the  concentration  of 
production  and  capital  engendering  a  monopoly  proceeds.  The  laws  of  capitalist 
concentration  and  competition  inevitably  lead  to  medium-sized  and,  from  these, 
large-scale  enterprises  separating  out  from  the  small-scale  enterprises’  milieu. 
The  large-scale  and  biggest  enterprises  suppress  the  weakest  ones  in  competitive 
struggle  and  subordinate  them  to  themselves,  capture  the  bulk  of  production  in 
the  leading  sectors,  establish  control  over  trade  and  the  banks  and  become 
monopolists  in  these  spheres. 

The  development  of  this  internal  process  reached  a  relatively  high  level  in  a 
number  of  Latin  American  countries  in  the  first  decades  of  the  20th  century 
even.  In  Brazil,  for  example,  in  1920  just  482  of  the  biggest  factories  and 
plants  (with  over  100  employees)  employed  61.1  percent  of  the  country’s  workers. 
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who  produced  55.3  percent  of  total  industrial  output. 10  In  terms  of  the  extent 
of  concentration  of  manpower  Brazil  had  by  1920  overtaken  such  developed 
capitalist  countries  as  Germany  and  France,  in  which  the  biggest  enterprises 
(with  over  50  employees)  concentrated  47.6  percent  and  44.8  percent  of  the 
manpower  respectively,  while  in  Brazil  69.7  percent. H 

The  foreign  monopolies,  which  opened  affiliates  and  daughter  companies  in  the 
Latin  American  countries,  contributed  to  the  acceleration  of  the  process  of 
the  concentration  of  production  and  capital  there.  Many  of  them  reduced  free 
competition  in  the  controlled  sectors  of  the  economy  to  nothing  and  achieved 
a  monopoly  position.  At  the  same  time  imports  of  foreign  capital  led  to  the 
transfer  to  these  countries  of  the  experience  of  monopolization  which  had 
already  been  accumulated  in  the  developed  capitalist  countries  and  to  big 
national  capital’s  perception  of  the  organizational  forms  of  the  modern  mono- 
polies  already  well  known  in  world  practice. 

Foreign  capital  contributes  to  the  increased  level  of  concentration  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  capital  in  the  countries  into  which  it  is  channeled,  but  does  not 
substitute  for  this  internal  process.  It  should  also  be  considered  that  the 
industrial  enterprises  directly  created  with  the  aid  of  foreign  capital  abroad 
are  part  of  the  internal  production  and  socioeconomic  structure  of  the  states 
in  which  they  are  located,  although  the  mother  companies  retain  control  over 
their  activity. As  part  of  the  internal  production  structure  of  the  host 
country,  the  foreign  monopoly  companies  are  a  part  of  its  monopoly  structure 
also.  For  example.  Ford  do  Brasil  or  Ford  Motors  of  Canada — daughter  companies 
of  the  American  Ford  corporation — are  a  part  of  the  monopoly  structure  not  of 
the  United  States  but  of  Brazil  and  Canada  respectively. 

In  the  circulation  process  the  capital  of  the  foreign  monopolies  merges  with 
that  of  the  national  monopoly  industrial  and  banking  companies.  The  creation 
of  joint  ventures  and  the  establishment  of  credit  and  other  long-term  financial 
ties  could  result  from  this  process,  for  example.  While  emphasizing  that  the 
participation  of  foreign  capital  in  the  share  capital  of  the  national  indus¬ 
trial  and  banking  companies  testifies  to  foreign  investors’  introduction  and 
capture  of  important  positions  in  the  economy  of  Latin  American  countries  we 
should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  "system  of  participation"  is  pri¬ 
marily  a  most  imporant  element  of  the  development  of  national  finance  capital 
and  also  a  principal  factor  accelerating  the  merger  of  the  local  with  foreign 
capitalists. Relatively  often  here  the  national  companies  find  themselves 
in  the  position  of  "junior  partner"  of  foreign  capital.  However,  none  of  this 
goes  beyond  the  framework  of  the  general  regularities  of  the  development  of 
finance  capitalism.  The  basic  prerequisite  of  the  formation  of  the  "system 
of  participation"  is  the  INEQUALITY  [boldface]  of  the  sums  of  capital,  as  a 
result  of  which  some  are  subordinated  to  others,  and  the  hierarchical  nature 
of  the  structure  of  financial  groups  in  all  capitalist  countries  is  graphic 
confirmation  of  this.l^ 

The  proposition  is  sometimes  advanced  that  the  "system  of  participation"  and 
other  forms  of  the  relations  and  association  of  national  Latin  American  mono¬ 
polies  with  foreign  monopolies  lead  to  the  so-called  "denationalization"  and 
a  certain  "dilution"  of  national  capital  in  the  capital  of  the  imperialist 
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powers.  However,  this  proposition  fails  to  consider,  in  our  view,  the  simple 
fact  that  the  development  of  these  relations  testifies  primarily  to  the  natural 
and  objective  growth  of  the  internationalization  of  production  and  capital  and 
that  under  the  conditions  of  imperialism  capital  assumes  an  increasingly  cos¬ 
mopolitan  nature.  Speaking  of  the  increasing  international  interweaving  of 
finance  capital  cliques,  V.I.  Lenin  emphasized:  "This  is  the  sole,  truly  uni¬ 
versal  and  indisputable  trend  not  of  a  few  years  and  not  of  two  countries  but 
of  the  whole  world  and  all  capitalism. Of  course,  not  only  the  United  States, 
the  EEC  countries  and  Japan  but  other  less  developed  capitalist  states  also  are 
involved  in  this  process  under  current  conditions. 

The  Level  of  Concentration  of  Production  and  Capital  in  Certain  Latin  American 
Countries 

When  analyzing  data  on  the  concentration  of  production  and  capital  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  examine  its  absolute  and  relative  level  separately.  Whereas  in  the 
first  case  it  is  a  question  of  the  absolute  dimensions  of  enterprises  and  firms, 
value  of  the  product  produced  and  so  forth,  in  the  second  it  is  a  question 
merely  of  the  proportion  of  the  biggest  enterprises  and  firms  in  aggregate 
capital,  in  sectorial  production  and  so  forth. 

The  highest  absolute  level  of  the  concentration  of  production  and  capital  has 
been  reached  in  the  United  States,  which  is  considerably  ahead  of  the  West 
European  countries,  not  to  mention  the  Latin  American  countries,  in  these  indi¬ 
cators.  As  far  as  relative  concentration  is  concerned,  it  is  not  directly 
dependent  on  the  level  of  development  of  the  production  forces  and  could  be 
relatively  higher  in  countries  which  are  less  developed  and  whose  domestic 
market  is  narrower. 

However,  some  authors  fail  to  consider  this  fact.  The  conclusion  as  to  the 
weakness  of  the  Latin  American  monopolies  is  usually  corroborated  by  references 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  as  yet  insufficiently  large  compared  with  interna¬ 
tional  "standards"  and  that  in  the  level  of  development  of  the  production  forces 
the  Latin  American  countries  lag  considerably  behind  the  leading  capitalist 
countries.  The  following  facts,  for  example,  are  cited.  In  1974  the  total 
sales  of  Brazil ^s  426  biggest  corporations,  state  included,  were  $3  billion 
less  than  those  of  the  single  American  EXXON  monopoly,  while  total  sales  of 
just  two  American  monopolies — General  Motors  and  EXXON — are  in  excess  of  Brazil’s 
entire  gross  domestic  product. All  this  appears  highly  convincing.  However, 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  here  that  in  1974  EXXON  was  the  world’s  leader  among 
the  biggest  corporations  in  terms  of  volume  of  capital.  In  1975  its  assets 
constituted  $32.8  billion.  It  may  be  noted  for  comparison  that  in  1976  the 
gross  domestic  product  of  Sweden  (in  1970  prices)  constituted  $37.6  billion. 

South  Africa  $21.8  billion,  Greece  $13.5  billion  and  Portugal  $8  billion,  but 
Brazil  $84.3  billion. In  1974  the  American  IBM  Corporation  alone  had  a  share 
capital  twice  as  great  as  the  leading  10  Japanese  corporations.^®  However,  this 
fact  hardly  proves  the  weakness  of  the  monopoly  structure  in  Japan. 

Obviously,  the  absolute  amounts  of  the  assets  of  the  American  monopolies,  their 
sales  volume  and  other  such  indicators  cannot  serve  as  a  criterion  for  an 
evaluation  of  the  maturity  of  the  national  monopolies  in  any  capitalist  country. 
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Given  such  an  approach,  national  monopolies  are  essentially  wrested  away  from 
the  system  of  internal  production  relations  and  quantitative  comparisons  of  the 
financial  power  of  the  latter  with  the  gigantic  might  of  the  biggest  interna¬ 
tional  monopolies  are  substituted  for  a  real  analysis  of  their  position  in  this 
system.  Nor  may  references  to  the  fact  that  in  the  Latin  American  countries 
"small-scale  commodity  production  and  small-scale  private  enterprise  continue 
in  striking  preponderance"  serve  as  a  criterion  for  an  evaluation  of  the  level 
of  concentration  and  monopolization  of  production.  It  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  development  of  monopoly  capitalism  does  not  lead  to  the  total  elimina¬ 
tion  either  of  small-scale  commodity  production  or  small-  and  medium-scale 
enterprise.  The  latter,  incidentally,  "continues  in  striking  preponderance" 
not  only  in  the  Latin  American  but  also  in  many  developed  capitalist  countries. 

In  France,  for  example,  of  the  1.8  million  industrial  and  trading  enterprises, 

1.4  million  are  in  the  category  of  the  smallest  (employing  up  to  5  persons). 

In  Japan  small-  and  medium-scale  enterprises  constitute  99.5  percent  of  all 
industrial  enterprises.  The  state  renders  these  enterprises  appreciable  support, 
endeavoring  to  apply  the  brakes  to  the  process  of  their  mass  impoverishment  and 
"preserve  this  stratum  as  a  sociopolitical  reserve  of  the  monopoly  bourgeoisie. "20 

When  analyzing  the  role  of  large-scale  and  small-scale  production  in  the  econo¬ 
mies  of  the  capitalist  countries  it  is  essential  to  examine  primarily  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  one  and  the  other  in  total  production.  At  the  start  of  the  1970 ’s 
the  large-scale  enterprises  (employing  over  100  persons)  in  the  production  of 
industrial  products  was  59  percent  in  Venezuela,  68  percent  in  Brazil,  69.8 
percent  in  Chile,  70  percent  in  Argentina,  70.4  percent  in  Colombia  and  76  per¬ 
cent  in  Mexico.  It  may  be  noted  for  comparison  that  in  the  United  States  this 
indicator  constituted  79.4  percent. 21  It  follows  from  the  adduced  data  that 
the  relative  concentration  of  production  in  a  whole  number  of  Latin  American 
countries  has  reached  a  high  level.  As  of  1970  in  176  of  302  sectors  of 
Brazilian  industry  the  four  biggest  companies  accounted  for  over  50  percent  of 
the  production  in  each  sector.  And,  furthermore,  only  1  percent  of  the  country’s 
industrial  companies  manufactured  42.3  percent  of  all  output. 

The  following  comparative  data  attest  the  high  level  of  concentration  of  indus¬ 
trial  production  in  Mexico.  The  average  production  concentration  factor  in  the 
processing  industry  of  the  United  States  (determined  as  the  average  arithmeti¬ 
cal  from  the  relative  significance  of  the  four  biggest  companies)  has  in  recent 
years  constituted  35-39  percent,  but  in  Mexico  43  percent.  And,  furthermore, 
in  114  of  the  230  of  the  country’s  industrial  sectors  this  indicator  is  over 
50  percent  and  in  46  sectors  75  percent.  It  is  important  to  stress  that  the 
proportion  of  the  four  biggest  companies  in  the  production  of  114  sectors  of 
Mexican  industry  has  constituted  40  percent  of  the  gross  volume. 22 

In  Argentina,  according  to  the  1963  industrial  census,  the  proportion  of  sectors 
with  a  high  level  of  concentration  (the  eight  biggest  companies  account  for  over 
50  percent  of  sectorial  production)  constituted  59.4  percent.  At  the  end  of  the 
1970 ’s  just  0.82  percent  of  companies  concentrated  53.2  percent  of  industrial 
production  and  40  percent  of  those  employed  in  the  country. 2^ 

In  1968  Colombia’s  National  Statistics  Board  conducted  a  special  study  in  89 
of  110  sectors  on  the  industrial  census.  These  89  sectors  constituted  the  basis 
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of  the  country’s  industrial  production:  they  accounted  for  99  percent  of  it. 

The  results  of  the  study  showed  that  in  16  sectors  the  three  biggest  companies 
produced  from  75  percent  to  100  percent  of  the  aggregate  sectorial  product,  in 
26  sectors  four  companies  concentrated  from  50  to  75  percent  of  output,  in  29 
sectors  from  25  to  50  percent  and  in  18  up  to  25  percent.  The  four  leading 
companies  in  the  first  two  groups  of  sectors  (16  and  26  respectively,  42  alto¬ 
gether)  produced  42.8  percent  of  the  country’s  industrial  output  and  53.2 
percent  of  all  added  value. 

A  similar  situation  is  taking  shape  in  the  industry  of  Venezuela,  Chile,  Uruguay 
and  a  number  of  other  Latin  American  countries.  All  the  data  adduced  above 
testify  not  simply  to  the  high  level  of  concentration  of  production  in  the 
countries  in  queston  but  also  show  that  this  level  is  of  a  strikingly  expressed 
monopoly  nature.  They  prove  the  existence  of  the  monopoly  organization  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  sectorial  monopoly  structures.  This  is  also  confirmed  by  the 
economic  domination  in  each  sector  of  a  limited  number  oL  large-scale  companies 
(4,  5,  6  or  8,  as  a  rule)  and  also  their  shares  of  production,  sales,  total 
capital  and  such. 26 

By  monopoly  capital  V.I.  Lenin  implied  ’’the  capture  of  such  a  large  part  of  a 
certain  sector  of  industry  that  competition  is  replaced  by  a  monopoly. ”27  it 
is  thus  that  the  position  of  a  large-scale  company  in  the  system  of  production 
relations  and  in  production  itself  changes.  Reserving  for  itself  preferential 
conditions  of  self-growth,  the  large-scale  company  uses  them  to  obtain  monopoly 
profits. 

Thus  a  quantitative  description  of  a  monopoly  should  be  supplemented  by  an  anal¬ 
ysis  of  how  the  inequality  of  capital  in  the  production  sphere  is  realized  in 
the  inequality  of  the  profit  norms  obtained  by  monopoly  and  nonmonopoly  capital. 

The  Question  of  Monopoly  Profits 

The  proposition  of  the  weakness  and  immaturity  of  the  national  monopolies  in 
Latin  American  countries  is  sometimes  corroborated  by  references  to  the  fact 
that  they  do  not  obtain  monopoly  profits.  ’’Obtaining  monopoly  (or  supermono¬ 
poly)  profits  is  the  ’prerogative’  of  foreign  monopoly  capital,”  while  the 
profits  of  the  national  monopolies,  as  V.M.  Davydov  emphasizes  in  the  article 
’’Degree  of  Maturity  and  Singularities  of  ’Latin  American ’-Type  Capitalism,” 
only  ’’approximate  to  the  average  norm  or  exceed  it  somewhat....”  This  is  a 
result,  the  author  believes,  of  the  fact  that  ”a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
profits  of  the  ’associated’  local  bourgeoisie  is  confiscated  by  the  transna¬ 
tional  monopolies.”^® 

What  we  have  here  is  an  attempt  to  provide  the  proposition  of  the  weakness  and 
immaturity  of  the  national  monopolies  in  Latin  American  countries  with  a  theo¬ 
retical  basis.  In  addition,  if  the  author  is  right,  the  very  fact  of  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  these  monopolies  is  questionable. 

As  we  saw  for  ourselves  earlier,  the  author  is  equating  monopoly  superprofits 
and  monopoly  profits  and  explaining  the  latter  merely  as  surplus  above  the  aver¬ 
age  profit  norm.  Proceeding  from  this  theoretical  premise,  the  monopoly  nature 
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of  the  profits  of  Latin  American  monopolies,  which  allegedly  merely  "approxi¬ 
mate  to  the  average  norm,"  is  denied. 

Such  an  approach  to  the  question  of  monopoly  profits  has  already  been  seriously 
criticized  in  Soviet  scientific  literature.  Many  economists  have  rightly 
emphasized  that  monopoly  profits  cannot  be  regarded  merely  as  monopoly  super¬ 
profits,  that  is,  as  profits  more  or  less  considerably  above  their  average 
level. 29  Monopoly  profit  incorporates  both  average  profit  (which,  while  not 
representing  under  imperialism  the  general  profit  norm  as  a  whole,  nonetheless 
retains  tenability  as  the  objective  relationship  of  social  surplus  value  to 
aggregate  social  capital)  and  monopoly  superprofit,  but  does  not  amount  merely 
to  the  latter.  "The  essence  of  monopoly  profit,"  Ya.A.  Pevzner  emphasizes, 

"is  not  that  this  profit  is  unfailingly  superprofit  but  that  it  is  of  a  monopoly 
nature.  The  essence  of  a  monopoly  consists  primarily  of  magnitudes  of  its 
capital  whereby  it  occupies  in  the  corresponding  sectors  the  dominant  posit ion ."30 
It  is  theoretically  incorrect  to  deny  the  monopoly  nature  of  the  profit  of  any 
monopoly  only  on  the  grounds  that  this  profit  is  quantitatively  equal  to  the 
average  norm. 

Superprofits,  S.M.  Nikitin  and  Ya.A.  Pevzner  believe,  are  ceasing  to  be  a 
necessary  attribute  of  all  monopoly  companies  without  exception.  They  are 
obtained  primarily  by  companies  which  occupy  the  highest  stories  in  the  hier¬ 
archical  monopoly  structure,  but  "companies  constituting  lower  levels  of  the 
monopoly  hierarchy  may  often  obtain  profit  norms  lower  than  the  average,  thereby 
creating  a  source  for  the  superprofits  of  the  large-scale  monopoly  companies . "31 

The  intensification  of  the  exploiter  essence  of  capitalist  production  relation¬ 
ships  has  led  to  the  point  where  monopolies  with  a  relatively  small  amount  of 
capital  in  comparison  with  the  monopoly  giants  even  could  end  up  in  the 
"exploited"  category,  which  is  a  result  of  the  redistribution  of  the  aggregate 
surplus  value  primarily  to  the  benefit  of  the  giant  monopoly  corporations. 

Thus  the  fact  of  the  Latin  American  monopolies  obtaining  even  a  relatively  low 
profit  norm  (at  the  average  level)  does  not  mean  that  this  profit  is  not  of  a 
monopoly  nature. 

In  addition,  an  analysis  of  actual  data  shows  that  the  biggest  national  companies 
in  reality  frequently  obtain  not  the  average  profit  norm  but  superprofits.  Thus 
a  survey  in  1974  of  5,113  of  Brazil's  biggest  industrial  companies  (with  capital 
in  excess  of  $1  million  each)  showed  that  the  profit  norm  in  state  companies 
constituted  on  average  10.96  percent  and  in  private  national  companies  15.45 
percent,  but  in  companies  under  the  complete  or  considerable  control  of  foreign 
capital  19.73  percent. 32  Evidently,  the  profit  norm  in  the  private  national 
companies  was  4.28  percent  lower  on  average  than  in  the  foreign  companies.  A 
random  survey  of  100  of  the  country's  biggest  companies  also  showed  that  the 
profit  norm  in  the  period  1968-1974  of  foreign  companies  was  somewhat  higher 
than  of  the  private  national  companies  (only  by  2  percent,  it  is  true).  However, 
does  this  mean  that  the  profit  norm  in  the  latter  was  only  at  the  average  level? 

Unfortunately,  we  do  not  have  data  on  the  average  profit  norm  in  Brazil.  In 
Venezuela,  for  example,  it  constituted  8  percent  in  1978.^^ 
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Table  1 , 

.  Dynamics  of  the 
Companies,  %33 

Profit 

Norm 

in  Brazil 

*s  100 

Biggest 

Industrial 

Company 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1968-1974 
on  average 

State 

6.7 

7.7 

7.6 

9.3 

10.1 

10 

11.28 

8.96 

Private 

national  8 

5.5 

10.4 

14.1 

15.5 

15.8 

18.40 

12.53 

Foreign 

8.1 

9.7 

14.8 

18.3 

19.4 

20.1 

20.41 

15.83 

In  Mexico,  according  to  data  of  the  Private  Sector  Economic  Research  Center,  in 
the  period  1970-’1974  the  private  national  companies’  average  profit  norm  consti¬ 
tuted  6.8  percent. 

Table  2.  Profit  Norm  in  Different  Groups  of  Brazilian  Companies  in  1974,  %36 


Number  of 

Companies 

in  Group 

Companies 

100 

200 

5,113 

State 

11.28 

11.07 

10.06 

Private  national 

18.40 

19.96 

15.45 

Foreign 

20.41 

21.27 

19.73 

It  is  perfectly  probable  that  it  is  7-8  percent  in  Brazil  also.  However,  if 
it  is  assumed  that  the  average  norm  in  this  country  is  higher  and  equals,  say, 
10-11  percent  (which  is  not  all  that  likely),  even  in  this  case  the  excess  of 
monopoly  profit  over  the  average  level,  that  is,  monopoly  superprofit,  con¬ 
stitutes  quite  a  considerable  magnitude  in  the  private  national  companies. 

Table  3.  State,  Private  National  and  Foreign  Companies’  Share  of  Total  Profit 
for  Different  Groups  of  Brazilian  Companies,  Cruzeiros, 

Millions,  1974^^ 


Number  of  Companies  in  Group 


Company 

100 

200 

5, 

113 

Profit 

% 

Profit 

1 

Profit 

% 

State 

14,836 

62.6 

15,301 

52.5 

16,848 

28.03 

Private  national 

3,564 

15 

6,616 

22.7 

30,432 

51.75 

Foreign 

5,296 

22.4 

7,239 

24.8 

11,893 

20.22 

Total 

23,969 

100 

29,156 

100 

58,809 

100 

Data  on  the  national  and  foreign  companies’  share  of  the  total  profit  they 
obtained  are  also  of  interest.  As  can  be  seen  from  Table  3,  the  foreign  com¬ 
panies  account,  as  a  whole,  for  a  larger  share  of  the  profit  in  the  100  and  200 
biggest  company  groups.  Thus  in  1974  the  private  national  and  foreign  compan¬ 
ies’  share  of  the  aggregate  capital  of  the  country’s  100  biggest  companies 
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constituted  28  and  27  percent  respectively,  but  in  total  profit  15  and  22  per¬ 
cent,  In  the  group  of  200  companies  the  local  bourgeoisie  had  76,  and  55  were 
controlled  by  foreign  capital.  Their  share  of  this  group’s  total  assets  con¬ 
stituted  16.1  and  16.6  percent  respectively.  However,  in  total  profit  they 
accounted  for  22.7  and  24.8  percent,  but  in  total  sales  for  23.1  and  41.6  per¬ 
cent  respectively.^^ 

At  the  same  time,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  data  of  Table  3,  in  the  entire  group 
of  5,113  companies  the  private  national  companies  account  for  a  far  greater 
profit  volume.  This  testifies,  we  believe,  to  the  fact  that  the  private  com¬ 
panies  compensate  with  interest  for  losses  at  the  upper  levels  of  the  monopoly 
hierarchy  by  squeezing  superprofits  at  its  middle  levels. 

The  data  pertaining  to  Mexico  also  confirm  the  fact  of  monopoly  profit  being 
obtained  by  the  private  national  companies.  Thus  in  1973  the  American  econo¬ 
mist  L.  Fairchild  made  a  comparative  analysis  in  Monterrey,  one  of  the  country’s 
biggest  industrial  centers,  of  the  activity  of  25  large-scale  national  firms  and 
25  companies  of  similar  size  with  the  participation  of  foreign  (American)  capi¬ 
tal.  According  to  the  data  of  the  study,  the  profit  norm  (before  taxes)  in  the 
first  group  constituted  on  average  13.3  percent,  but  in  the  second  17  percent.^^ 
Although  the  difference  is  impressive,  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  the 
national  companies  were  not  obtaining  superprofits. 

A  study  was  conducted  at  the  start  of  the  1970 ’s  in  Mexico’s  processing  indus¬ 
try  which  made  it  possible  to  reveal  the  direct  dependence  of  the  profit  norm 
on  the  degree  of  control  over  the  market  (of  course,  control  over  production  is 
the  basis  of  market  control) .  The  companies  which  controlled  over  50  percent 
of  the  market  had  a  profit  norm  of  15.6  percent,  but  those  which  controlled 
only  up  to  9  percent  had  a  profit  norm  of  7  percent,  which  almost  coincided 
with  the  average  profit  norm  in  the  country  in  the  period  1970-1974  (6.8  per¬ 
cent).^®  Thus  the  joint-venture  companies’  profit  norm  was  more  than  10  per¬ 
cent  above  the  average  and  that  of  national  companies  6.5  percent.  And  these 
are  average  data,  furthermore. 

Obviously,  the  said  dependence  is  typical  not  only  of  Mexico  but  other  countries 
also.  In  Brazil,  for  example,  the  Industries  Klabin  do  Parana  de  Selulos  pri¬ 
vate  national  company  concentrated  80  percent  of  the  country’s  total  newsprint 
production.  In  1977  this  company’s  profit  norm  constituted  40.8  percent. 

The  above  data  are  grounds  for  concluding  that  the  national  monopolies  in  Latin 
America  obtain,  as  a  whole,  not  only  monopoly  profit  but  also  superprofit.  On 
the  other  hand,  these  data  show  that  the  profit  norm  and  amount  in  the  foreign 
monopolies,  which,  as  a  rule,  are  superior  to  the  national  monopolies  in  terms 
of  the  absolute  magnitude  of  their  capital,  are,  as  a  whole,  higher  than  in  the 
national  monopoly  companies.  However,  are  the  Latin  American  countries  an 
exception  in  this  respect?  Obviously,  the  general  laws  of  capitalism  operate 
identically  everywhere — in  both  the  less  and  more  developed  capitalist  coun¬ 
tries.  For  example,  in  Italy  the  affiliates  of  the  multinational  corporations 
are  on  average  four  times  bigger  than  the  national  companies;  in  the  FRG  only 
250-300  of  the  500  biggest  companies  can  be  regarded  as  national;  in  Britain  by 
the  start  of  the  1970’s  American  capital  alone  had  captured  practically  half  of 
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all  the  modern  industrial  sectors. ^2  Incidentally,  in  1970  the  share  of  the 
daughter  companies  of  American  transnational  corporations  in  the  production  of 
the  modern  sectors  of  the  EEC  countries  was  so  great  that  it  was  possible  to 
speak  of  ”the  emergence  of  distinctive  forms  of  the  Common  Market  countries’ 
economic  dependence  on  the  activity  of  the  American  production  complex  which 
has  been  created  here. "^3 

A  general  regularity  of  capitalism  is  such:  the  biggest  monopoly  giant  com¬ 
panies  in  all  capitalist  countries,  irrespective  of  who  controls  them — the 
national  or  foreign  bourgeoisie — obtain  superprofits  equally,  particularly 
thanks  to  the  redistribution  to  their  benefit  of  the  profit  of  the  monopoly 
companies  occupying  lower  levels  in  the  monopoly  hierarchy.  V.I.  Lenin  wrote: 
"The  multimillionaire  cannot  share  a  capitalist  country’s  ’national  income’ 
with  anyone  else  other  than  in  the  ratio:  ’per  capital’  (and,  furthermore, 
with  a  further  addition  to  ensure  that  the  biggest  capital  obtain  more  than 
it  ought). 

Singularities  of  the  Monopoly  Growth  of  Big  National  Capital 

With  the  appearance  of  monopoly  ownership,  relations  of  free  competition  are 
replaced  by  relations  of  monopoly  domination,  the  basis  of  which  is  on  the  one 
hand  big  capital’s  capture  of  a  significant  proportion  of  production  and  the 
creation  of  preferential  conditions  for  self-growth  and,  on  the  other,  the 
barring  of  admittance  to  these  conditions  to  a  considerable  mass  of  capitalist 
entrepreneurs.  Big  capital  thereby  becomes  monopoly  capital  and  appears  in 
the  form  of  a  monopoly  which  represents  the  opposite  of  free  competition  and 
a  specific  form  of  capital  and  production  relations.  By  virtue  of  this,  the 
level  of  monopolization  of  the  industry  of  any  country,  that  is,  the  degree  of 
limitation  of  elimination  of  competition  in  the  basic  sectors  by  big  industrial 
capital,  does  not  necessarily  depend  directly  on  the  level  of  development  of  a 
given  country’s  production  forces.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  monopoly  domination  of  big  national  capital  in  many  sectors  of 
material  production  may  also  occur  under  conditions  of  general  technical- 
economic  backwardness  and  dependence.  The  example  of  prerevolutionary  Russia 
is  particularly  indicative  in  this  respect.  V.I.  Lenin  wrote:  "Finance 
capitalism  does  not  remove  the  lowest  (less  developed,  backward)  forms  of 
capitalism  but  grows  out  of  them  and  above  them....’*^^  This  growth  may  be 
secured  thanks  not  so  much  to  technical  (of  production  proper)  as  to  financial 
(concentration  of  capital)  concentration.  "Technical  concentration  is  progres¬ 
sive  in  technology;  financial  concentration  may  strengthen  and  /does  strengthen/ 
the  omnipotence  of  monopoly  capital  /given  backward/  [words  in  slantlines  in 
italics]  technology...,"  V.I.  Lenin  emphasized 

Monopolies  may,  as  is  known,  be  created  by  way  of  financial  control,  that  is, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  holding  company.  Concerns  and  sometimes  trusts  are 
created  in  this  way  in  all  capitalist  countries.  As  the  Soviet  economist  V.V. 
Motylev  has  observed,  "the  organization  of  trusts,  given  the  assistance  of 
financial  control,  does  not  necessarily  require  a  very  high  level  of  the  concen¬ 
tration  of  production  either  as  its  prerequisite  or  its  consequence  [no  end 
quote].  Whereas  enterprises’  complete  merger  in  a  single  company  ’*is  usually 
connected  with  a  certain  technical  concentration,  their  amalgamation  in  a  trust 
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on  the  basis  of  financial  control  is  compatible  even  with  backward  technology 
Not  requiring  the  obligatory  retooling  of  industry,  financial  concentration  makes 
it  possible  to  subordinate  a  large-scale  complex  of  enterprises  to  the  control 
of  a  single  group  of  capitalists  with  the  assistance  of  comparatively  little 
capital  on  the  basis  of  the  "system  of  participation"  and  the  personal  union  of 
the  leadership. 

The  monopolies  in  Latin  America  are  evidently  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
result  of  financial  concentration;  it  was  a  factor  which  accelerated  monopoli¬ 
zation  on  an  economic  basis  which  was  comparatively  weaker  than  in  the  centers 
of  "advanced"  capitalism.  Thus  in  Brazil  274  concerns  (106  of  them  controlled 
by  foreign  capital)  were  operating  at  the  start  of  the  1960 ’s  even.  And, 
furthermore,  138  concerns  (1  percent  of  all  joint-stock  companies)  controlled 
1,111  industrial-trading  companies  and  credit-finance  establishments  whose 
aggregate  capital  constituted  73.7  percent  of  the  aggregate  capital  of  all 
joint-stock  companies. 

Currently  the  national  monopolies  of  the  Latin  American  countries  predominate 
in  all  the  traditional  sectors  (textile,  footwear,  food,  glass,  paper,  leather 
and  others).  They  perform  a  significant  role  in  heavy  industry  and  are 
strengthening  their  influence  in  many  modern  sectors. However,  the  dominant 
positions  in  modern  complex  production  are  occupied  by  foreign  monopolies,  as 
a  rule.  The  national  monopolies  are  operating  in  association  with  them  along 
license  agreement  and  technical  assistance  lines,  allowing  them  to  participate 
in  their  capital  and  so  forth,  which  is  making  the  national  companies  techni¬ 
cally  dependent  on  the  powerful  foreign  (mainly  American)  partners. 

Substantiating  the  proposition  of  the  absence  of  monopolies  in  the  Latin 
American  countries,  some  experts  claim  that  under  local  conditions  big  national 
capital  may  become  monopoly  capital,  controlling  only  the  key  and  not  secondary 
sectors,  only  "when  it  has  a  monopoly  of  the  corresponding  technology."  The 
latter,  as  a  rule,  belongs  to  the  transnational  corporations.  Indeed,  a  method 
of  limiting  or  eliminating  free  competition  is  the  patenting  of  new  commodities, 
technical  innovations  and  production  processes;  the  patent  rules  out  competing 
capital’^  free  access  to  the  patented  invention.  International  corporations 
practice  this  method  extensively,  patenting  their  technology  in  countries  where 
their  daughter  companies  operate.  However,  it  is  theoretically  wrong  to  suppose 
that  the  monopoly  domination  of  foreign  companies  in  the  modern  science-intensive 
sectors  based  to  a  considerable  extent  on  a  patent  monopoly  impedes  the  limita¬ 
tion  or  elimination  of  the  free  competition  of  national  capital  in  other  sectors 
which  are  less  dependent  on  progressive  foreign  technology  (that  is,  impedes  the 
formation  of  national  monopolies) .  Large-scale  national  companies  ("small-scale" 
compared  with  the  foreign  monopoly  giants)  may  perfectly  well  be  big  monopolies 
in  certain  sectors  when  patent  restrictions  are  lacking. 

As  far  as  technology  transfers  and  license  agreements  are  concerned,  they  cannot 
in  themselves  limit  the  monopoly  position  on  the  domestic  market  of  the  nation¬ 
al  monopoly  companies  which  concluded  these  agreements.  In  addition,  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  and  accelerating  the  rate  of  development  the  national 
monopolies  are  interested  in  making  more  active  use  of  license  agreements  and 
other  forms  of  cooperation  with  the  leading  foreign  firms. For  example,  the 
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Mexican  (DIDSA)  concern  (30  companies  operating,  mainly,  in  chemical  industry), 
which  is  a  part  of  the  (Visa-Serf in)  (Monterrey)  finance  group,  has  extensive 
relations  with  U.S.  and  FRG  companies  along  technology  lines.  Control  of  the 
concern,  however,  is  concentrated  in  national  hands.  Thanks  to  the  acquisition 
of  modern  technology,  the  concern  is  developing  at  a  swift  pace  and  is  the  most 
dynamic  in  the  country:  from  1972  through  1977  its  average  annual  growth  rate 
was  25  per cent. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  monopoly  structure  even  in  the  technologically  pro¬ 
gressive  sectors  is  characterized,  as  a  rule,  by  the  economic  domination  of  a 
limited  number  of  large-scale  companies  controlled  not  only  by  foreign  but  also 
national  monopoly  capital. 

Table  4.  Monopoly  Structures  in  17  Sectors  of  Brazilian  Industry,  1975^^ 


Four  companies'  Place  of  national  (state  and  private) 
share  of  pro-  and  foreign  companies  in  the  structure 

Sector,  production  duct ion,  % _  (in  terms  of  value  of  capital)^ _ 

1  2  3  4 


Tobacco  99.2 
Metallic  minerals  81.8 

Rubber  68 . 6 

Nonmetallic  minerals  65.6 
Miscellaneous  output  59.4 
Chemistry  and  petrochemistry  56.5 
Beverages  49 . 2 

Furniture  38.5 
Metallurgy  37.2 
Leather  products  36.6 

Transport  engineering  30.7 
Printing  28.4 

Electrical  equipment  25,4 
Mechanical  equipment  20 . 9 
Wood  processing  and  paper  20.5 


Food  Products  15.8 

Textile  12.6 


Britain 

Private 

U.S. 

Private 

State 

Private 

Private 

State 

U.S. 

(U.S.) 

U.S. 

State, 

Private 

France 

Private 

Private 

(U.S.) 

France 

Private 

Private 

Italy 

Private 

France 

State 

State 

State 

Holland 

Private 

Luxem¬ 

Canada 

Private 

Private 

bourg 

Private 

Private 

Private 

State 

State 

State 

Luxembourg 

Private 

Private 

Switzer¬ 

Private 

FRG 

FRG 

land 

U.S. 

Italy 

Private 

Private 

Private 

Private 

(U.S.) 

Holland 

Holland 

FRG 

U.S. 

Private 

U.S. 

Private 

Private 

Norway, 

Private 

U.S. 

Private 

France, 

Japan, 

Canada 

Private 

Switzer¬ 

Private 

Private 

Britain 

land 

Private 

U.S. 

Private 

*  Only  the  companies  in  which  foreign  capital  is  absent  are  included  in  the 
national  state  and  private  companies;  the  national  affiliation  of  the  foreign 
companies  whose  share  of  national  capital  is  negligible  is  indicated  in  paren¬ 
thesis;  the  companies  in  which  national  capital  participates,  but  the  control- 
ing  block  of  shares  belongs  to  foreign  capital  are  put  in  the  foreign  company 
category. 
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In  Brazil  at  the  end  of  the  1960’s5  for  example,  in  only  3  of  the  46  leading 
sectors  were  monopoly  structures  formed  exclusively  from  foreign  companies,  5 
large-scale  national  companies  were  dominant  in  12  other  sectors  and  in  the 
remainder  the  monopoly  structures  were  of  the  joint-venture  kind.^^  The  data 
for  1975  testify  that  the  joint-venture  monopoly  structure  was  the  most  preva¬ 
lent  in  the  country  at  that  time.  Furthermore,  in  a  whole  number  of  sectors 
national  companies  occupied  the  highest  levels  in  the  monopoly  structures. 

Soviet  scholars  emphasize  that  relations  between  companies  within  the  framework 
of  monopoly  structures  are  based  not  so  much  on  competition  according  to  the 
zero-sum  principle  as  on  "cooperation”.  Under  the  conditions  of  the  monopoly 
sectorial  structure  not  only  the  possibility  but  also  the  economic  necessity 
of  coordinating  their  production  and  market  policy  and  acting  as  a  united  front 
in  relation  to  "outsiders"  arise  in  the  leading  companies. This  principle  of 
mutual  relations  between  monopoly  companies  is  extending  to  the  joint-venture 
structures  also. 

The  national  monopolies  in  Latin  America  "not  only  in  alliance  with  foreign 
capital  but  in  themselves  are  undertaking  increasingly  extensive  operations  in 
terms  of  the  exploitation  of  the  working  people  directly  in  the  sphere  of  the 
production  of  their  own  countries, In  recent  years  the  financial  might  and 
economic  independence  of  the  national  monopolies  have  grown  considerably. 

Merely  the  fact  that,  for  example,  in  Mexico  and  a  number  of  other  countries  of 
the  continent  they  have  bought  controlling  blocks  of  shares  in  many  daughter 
companies  of  the  transnational  corporations,  bringing  them  under  their  finan¬ 
cial  control,  testifies  to  this.^^ 

At  this  stage  of  the  analysis  it  is  important  for  us  to  emphasize  the  following; 
internal  production  relations  in  many  Latin  American  countries  are  characterized 
by  the  domination  of  industrial  monopolies  and  the  development  of  monopoly 
capitalism. 

Economic  dependence  does  not  cancel  the  general  regularities  of  the  development 
of  capitalism  and,  particularly,  the  internal  regularities  of  the  concentration 
of  production  and  the  development  of  industrial  monopolies.  The  high  level  of 
concentration  of  industrial  production  in  a  number  of  Latin  American  countries 
has  already  led  to  the  formation  of  industrial  monopolies  and  a  monopoly  struc¬ 
ture  of  industry  as  a  whole,  which  is  a  mature  basis  for  the  development  of 
monopoly  capitalism  in  these  countries. 

Occupying  the  upper  levels  of  the  monopoly  structures  in  a  whole  number  of 
modern  sectors  of  the  Latin  American  states,  foreign  monopoly  companies  also 
obtain  more  profit  than  the  norm,  as  a  whole.  However,  the  relations  between 
the  national  and  foreign  monopolies  which  are  operating  in  the  countries  of 
the  continent  and  which  are  part  of  the  internal  monopoly  structures  are  charac¬ 
terized  more  by  "cooperation"  in  the  sphere  of  exploitation  of  the  working 
people  than  confrontation. 

In  Latin  America  it  is  not  the  national  and  foreign  monopolies  which  confront 
one  another  but  monopoly  capital  as  a  whole  and  the  working  people,  who  are 
waging  an  active  struggle  against  the  oppression  of  the  monopolies,  both  their 
"own"  and  "others "  and  against  the  domination  of  the  financial  oligarchy. 
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[Article  by  E.  Gryaznov,  candidate  of  economic  sciences:  "International  As¬ 
pects  of  the  Food  Program" ] 

[Text]  The  Food  Program  and  the  decisions  adopted  at  the  May  (.1982)  Plenum 
of  the  CPSU  Central  Committee  have  had  immense  repercussions  throughout  the 
world.  Having  advanced  a  program  that  is  purely  peaceful,  which  is  centered 
on  concern  for  man  and  the  creation  of  more  favorable  conditions  for  the 
all-around  and  harmonious  development  of  the  individual,  the  Soviet  Union, 
under  the  conditions  of  the  arms  race  that  has  been  unleashed  by  imperialism 
and  the  aggravation  of  international  tension,  has  again  demonstrated  its  un- 
waivering  will  and  desire  for  peace  and  international  security. 

Many  politicians  in  Western  countries  clearly  did  not  like  the  fact  that  the 
USSR  has  announced  for  all  to  hear  its  specific  tasks  and  plans  for  consider¬ 
ably  increasing  the  production  of  foodstuffs'  with  an  essential  expansion  of 
capital  investments  and  concentration  of  material  and  human  resources  on 
these  goals  and,  finally,  a  concentration  of  its  scientific  and  technical  po¬ 
tential  just  at  a  time  when  the  United  States  and  other  countries  of  capital¬ 
ism,  in  the  name  of  profit  are  aggressively  following  a  course  toward  limita¬ 
tion  of  agricultural  production.  Yet  3  percent  of  the  population  in  develop¬ 
ed  capitalist  countries  constantly  go  hungry.  These  diametrically  opposed 
political  courses  in  the  area  of  producing  foodstuffs  are  perceived  more 
distinctly  if  one  takes  into  account  that  the  long-term  tendencies  in  the 
international  food  situation  as  a  whole  are  extremely  unfavorable. 

The  threat  of  mass  famine  and  malnutrition  in  developing  countries  is  be¬ 
coming  more  critical.  According  to  estimates  of  the  FAO,  by  the  year  2000 
the  number  of  starving  people  in  these  countries  will  increase  to  600  mil¬ 
lion  as  compared  to  400  million  at  the  present  time.  An  immense  number  of 
people  suffer  from  chronic  malnutrition — about  1  billion  people.  In  indivl- 
dual  years  of  the  past  decade  30—40  million  people  annually  died  from  starva¬ 
tion,  that  is,  approximately  four-five  times  more  than  died  annually  during  the 
.years  of  World  War  11.*  By  the  beginning  of  the  1980''s  ihe"per  capita  harvest 
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of  grain  crops  in  developing  countries  remained  at  the  same  low  level  as  at 
the  beginning  of  the  1970’ s.  In  Africa  this  indicator  even  dropped  by  10  per¬ 
cent,  Primarily  women  and  children  suffer  from  chronic  malnutrition.  This 
has  a  destructive  influence  on  the  child’s  organism,  and  its  fatal  conse¬ 
quences  for  young  and  future  generations  in  many  developing  countries  are  ir¬ 
reversible  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Each  year  up  to  250,000  children  com¬ 
pletely  lose  their  vision  because  of  endemic  starvation  (shortage  of  vita¬ 
mins  and  minerals) . 

Hunger  in  developing  countries  results  not  only  and  not  so  much  from  inade¬ 
quate  growth  rates  of  food  production.  It  is  inseparably  related  to  the 
concept  of  "poverty."  Poor  people  are  the  constant  companions  of  capitalism. 

All  this  makes  it  possible  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  present  food  cri¬ 
sis,  like  other  structural  crises  of  the  world  of  the  capitalist  economy,  is 
brought  about  by  the  vices  of  the  capitalist  economic  mechanism  which  is  in¬ 
capable  of  satisfying  the  growing  need  for  planned  and  intelligent  regula¬ 
tion  of  world  economic  proportions. 

Imperialist  exploitation  of  developing  countries  is  increasing,  and  with  it 
the  problem  of  hunger  and  poverty  is  becoming  more  crucial.  Yet  one  should 
not  discount  the  fact  that  the  international  food  problem  is  simultaneously 
brought  about  by  such  processes  as  the  devastation  of  immense  spaces,  the 
growing  shortage  of  fresh  water  resources,  the  clear  deterioration  of  weather 
conditions,  acceleration  of  urbanization,  exacerbation  of  demographic  dis¬ 
proportions,  and  so  forth. 

In  their  totality  these  facts  speak  for  themselves.  Nonetheless  the  majority 
of  them,  apparently,  are  not  accounted  for  by  the  imperialists.  This  is  why 
the  staff  headquarters  of  Western  anti-Soviet  propaganda  adopted  a  decision 
to  falsify  the  role  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  questions  of  the  world  food  situ¬ 
ation. 

One  should  look  elsewhere  for  factors  that  disorganize  the  world  food  situa¬ 
tion.  It  is  no  secret  that  the  deterioration  of  the  food  situation  in  the 
world  is  related  in  many  respects  to  the  increased  activity  of  transnational 
corporations  (TNK) .  In  order  to  obtain  monopolistic  profit,  irrespective  of 
the  national  interests  of  developing  states,  they  plunder  their  national 
wealth,  including  by  the  method  of  "skimming  off  the  cream,"  TNK’ s  are  ex¬ 
panding  their  plantation  sector  in  these  countries,  paying  no  attention  to 
the  fact  that  this  causes  harm  to  the  production  of  food  crops  for  the  local 
population  and  forces  developing  countries  to  increase  imports  of  food  from 
the  United  States  and  other  developed  capitalist  countries.  In  the  final 
analysis,  this  is  the  purpose  of  the  penetration  of  private  foreign  capital 
into  the  food  industry  and  into  the  domestic  and  foreign  food  trade  of  de¬ 
veloping  states. 

An  immense  amount  of  harm  is  caused  to  developing  countries  by  the  actions  of 
imperialist  powers  to  transform  food  into  "agro-power" — into  a  means  of  poli¬ 
tical  pressure  and  blackmail  in  dealing  with  those  countries  that  refuse  to 
follow  in  the  wake  of  their  policy. 
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The  United  States  uses  the  threat  of  stopping  deliveries  of  foods  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  influence  the  position  of  the  OPEC  countries  in  questions  of  oil 
prices  and  the  sovereign  rights  of  these  countries  in  the  utilization  of 
their  own  petroleum  resources,  Washington  first  appreciably  reduced  and  then 
curtailed  deliveries  of  food  products  in  order  to  work  against  independent 
Nicaragua.  More  than  20  years  have  passed  since  the  blockade  was  introduced 
to  stop  American  shipments  of  food  to  Cuba.  In  August  1982  the  United  States 
began  to  threaten  Bangladesh  with  stopping  food  assistance  simply  because 
this  country,  the  majority  of  whose  population  is  chronically  malnourished, 
forbade  American  companies  to  purchase  monkeys  to  be  used  for  testing  neutron 
armament.  Disturbance  was  caused  by  the  announcement  made  at  the  8th  session 
of  the  U.N.  World  Food  Council  (June,  1982,  Mexico)  by  U.  S,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Block  to  the  effect  that  this  country  has  used  and  intends  in  the 
future  to  use  food  deliveries  as  an  instrument  of  political  pressure  in  ” ex¬ 
treme  situations."  In  this  connection  representatives  of  many  developing 
countries  accused  the  United  States  of  creating  difficulties  with  food — one 
of  the  means  in  Washington’s  arsenal  to  which  it  turns  when  it  decides  to 
vent  its  wrath  against  any  country.  Many  participants  in  this  session  em¬ 
phasized  the  timeliness  and  importance  in  this  regard  of  the  warning  given 
at  the  May  (1982)  Plenum  of  the  CPSU  Central  Committee  to  the  effect  that 
the  USSR  Food  Program  is  based  on  the  need  to  reduce  food  imports  from  capi¬ 
talist  countries,  taking  into  account  that  the  leadership  of  certain  states 
is  trying  to  transform  ordinary  commercial  operations  like  the  sale  of  grain 
into  a  means  of  pressure,  an  implement  of  political  force. 

The  deterioration  of  conditions  for  exporting  agricultural  products  of  deve¬ 
loping  countries  on  the  markets  of  industrially  developed  capitalist  coun¬ 
tries  adds  to  the  difficulties  of  these  countries  that  are  importers  of  food¬ 
stuffs.  During  the  1970’ s  the  capitalist  countries  have  appreciably  in¬ 
creased  customs  and  other  protectionist  barriers  on  the  path  of  exports  from 
developing  states  of  vegetable  oils,  coffee,  cocoa  beans  and  many  other  tra¬ 
ditional  kinds  of  products  of  tropical  and  subtropical  farming. 

The  contradictions  in  international  trade  in  foodstuffs  between  developing 
and  industrially  developed  capitalist  countries  in  their  antagonistic  fervor 
are  almost  as  bad  as  the  present  "trade  wars"  which  break  out  from  time  to 
time  in  economic  relations  among  imperialist  countries.  We  are  speaking 
about  conflicts  which  periodically  disrupt  trade  in  grain  between  the  United 
States  and  the  EEC,  "fish  wars"  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  Mex¬ 
ico,  the  "chicken  war"  between  the  countries  of  the  Common  Market  and  the 
conflicts  in  the  EEC  regarding  questions  of  trade  in  fruits,  vegetables, 
meat  and  other  agricultural  commodities . 

It  is  no  wonder  that  under  these  conditions  international  trade  in  foodstuffs, 
instead  of  contributing  to  easing  the  world  food  problem,  in  the  modern  stage 
has  become  one  of  the  serious  factors  in  aggravating  it.  Taking  this  into 
account,  the  concept  developed  at  the  U.N.  World  Food  Conference  (Rome,  1974) 
which  orients  developing  countries  toward  the  need  to  resolve  their  difficul¬ 
ties  with  food  through  increasing  their  own  production,  under  these  condi¬ 
tions  was  augmented  by  appeals  from  the  FAO  and  the  U.N.  World  Food  Council 
to  these  countries  to  supply  all  of  their  own  food,  either  nationally  or  re¬ 
gionally. 


But  these  recoiumendations,  which  were  accepted  enthusiastically  by  many  de¬ 
veloping  countries,  evoked  in  the  West  a  counterflow  of  "initiatives”  which 
pursue  openly  mercenary  goals.  The  Western  propaganda  machine  has  begun  to 
demand  that  developing  countries  reject  the  policy  of  industrialization  of 
the  economy.  It  was  precisely  with  this  in  mind  that  they  developed  the  sen¬ 
sational  campaign  with  appeals  to  developing  countries  to  develop  national 
food  strategies  which  were  to  become  the  main  direction  for  the  economic 
policy  of  each  of  them.  These  attempts  turned  out  to  be  in  vain.  Thus  in 
the  concluding  documents  of  the  U.N.  World  Conference  on  Agrarian  Reforms 
and  Agricultural  Development  (Rome,  1979)  it  was  unequivocally  emphasized 
that  the  national  food  strategy  should  be  an  organic  part  of  the  overall 
long-term  programs  and  plans  for  the  social  and  economic  development  of  de¬ 
veloping  countries.  Subsequently  this  point  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
principle  by  the  decisions  of  a  U.N.  conference  regarding  the  least  develop¬ 
ed  countries  which  was  held  in  the  autumn  of  1981  in  Paris. 

One  should  note  especially  that  the  majority  of  these  strategies  focus  the 
attention  on  questions  not  only  of  increasing  food  production,  but  also  crea¬ 
ting  conditions  for  elimination  of  above-normative  losses  of  it.  It  has  been 
calculated  that  the  volume  of  expenditures  on  providing  for  the  storage  of 
1  ton  of  grain  are  half  as  much  as  the  expenditures  that  would  be  necessary 
to  increase  the  production  by  the  same  amount.  It  is  recognized  that  the 
course  for  preserving  agricultural  products,  primarily  after  harvesting, 
produces  a  great  number  of  advantages  since  it  contributes  simultaneously  to 
solving  the  problem  of  efficient  and  economical  utilization  of  energy,  re¬ 
sources  and  fresh  water  and,  which  is  very  important,  reduces  to  a  minimum 
the  moral  harm  caused  to  the  immediate  producer  in  whose  eyes  the  product 
of  his  hard  work  is  frequently  lost. 

National  strategies  in  the  area  of  food  have  been  developed  and  are  being  im¬ 
plemented  by  such  developing  countries  as  India,  Mexico,  Tanzania,  the  Phili¬ 
ppines,  Bangladesh,  a  number  of  countries  of  tropical  Africa  and  several 
others.  An  analysis  of  these  programs  makes  it  possible  to  gain  a  more  pro¬ 
found  understanding  of  the  specific  nature  of  the  food  crisis  in  the  develop¬ 
ing  countries.  In  this  connection  special  importance  is  attached  to  the  posi¬ 
tive  results  of  radical  agrarian  reforms  and  transformations  in  rural  areas 
and  the  development  of  the  cooperative  movement  in  Algeria,  Afghanistan, 
Angola  and  a  number  of  other  developing  countries  of  socialist  and  progres¬ 
sive  orientation. 

In  many  developing  countries  the  conviction  is  becoming  stronger  that  the 
main  factor  in  eliminating  hunger  and  malnutrition  should  be  planned,  compre¬ 
hensive  development  of  their  productive  forces.  Their  actions  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  are  increasingly  based  on  profound  socio-economic  structural  transfor¬ 
mations,  the  elimination  of  backward  forms  of  land  ownership  and  land  utiliza 
tion,  and  the  implementation  of  progressive  agrarian  reforms.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  implementation  of  tasks  regarding  questions  of  the  food  situa¬ 
tion  in  developing  countries  depends  primarily  on  their  success  in  the  matter 
of  mobilizing  their  own  resources  in  order  to  develop  an  independent  national 
economy,  particularly  through  strengthening  their  sovereignty  over  their  own 
natural  resources  in  all  spheres  of  economic  activity,  the  introduction  of 
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planning  and  the  expansion  of  state  and  cooperative  sectors  of  the  national 
economy.  All  these  issues  are  also  of  great  significance  because  agrarian 
transformations  in  developing  countries  are  carried  out  against  a  background 
of  a  rapidly  developing  restructuring  of  the  agricultural  of  industrially  de¬ 
veloped  capitalist  countries  where  the  leading  tendency  is  acceleration  of 
agro-industrial  integration.  This  results  in  merciless  crowding  out  from 
agriculture  of  owners  of  small  and  medium-sized  farms  with  a  strengthening 
of  the  role  of  large  capitalist  firms. 

The  opinion  of  the  majority  of  specialists  regarding  the  international  food 
problem  amounts  to  the  fact  that  there  are  no  particularly  prepared  formulas 
for  solving  it  on  the  global  scale.  Every  state,  on  the  basis  of  comprehen¬ 
sive  accounting  for  local  conditions,  must  determine  the  specific  directions 
for  increasing  its  production  potential  on  the  basis  of  the  mobilization  and 
distribution  of  financial  and  economic  resources .  Methodologically  and  in 
issues  pertaining  to  principles  which  are  based  on  the  development  of  food 
"strategies"  and  programs  both  on  the  national  level  and  on  the  regional 
scale,  science  and  the  practice  of  planning  and  administration  of  the  economy 
in  developing  countries  will  have  to  carry  out  many  difficult  and  important 
tasks.  The  experience  of  each  country  in  this  area  is  being  attentively  stu¬ 
died.  Everything  valuable  is  being  adopted. 

In  this  sense  the  USSR  Food  Program  is  also  playing  an  appreciable  role. 

The  first  responses  in  the  foreign  press  and  in  speeches  in  international 
forums  show  the  growing  interest  that  is  being  manifested  toward  this  docu¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  representatives  of  official,  scientific  and  business 
circles  of  many  foreign  countries.  The  first  thing  that  attracts  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  foreign  specialists  is  the  utilization  of  a  comprehensive  approach  to 
the  development  of  agriculture  and  other  branches  that  constitute  the  agro¬ 
industrial  sector  of  the  national  economy  and  the  organic  combination  and  ex¬ 
tensive  range  of  goals  and  means  of  achieving  them  in  the  area  of  the  staters 
economic  and  social  policy  with  respect  to  the  food  problem. 

The, striving  of  the  USSR ‘Food  Program  toward  maximum  utilization  of  scienti¬ 
fic  and  technical  potential  in  order  to  improve  the  country’s  food  situation 
has  evoked  a  good  deal  of  interest  abroad.  Many  developing  countries  are 
faced  with  a  crucial  problem  of  developing  regional  cooperation  in  issues 
related  to  the  food  situation.  In  this  connection  they  are  attentively  stu¬ 
dying  the  section  of  the  Program  that  is  devoted  to  cooperation  between  the 
USSR  and  other  countries  of  the  socialist  community  in  the  area  of  food. 

The  USSR  Food  Program  is  encountering  predictable  interest  and  understanding 
on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  foreign  states.  It  is  described  as  another 
important  contribution  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  solution  of  the  food  prob¬ 
lem  in  the  world. 

The  attention  of  foreign  researchers  is  attracted  by  the  Program’s  reasoning 
and  the  profoundly  scientific  substantiation  of  the  main  directions  and  indi¬ 
cators  of  production  and  consumption  of  food  in  the  USSR  during  the  period 
up  to  1990.  In  this  connection  a  great  deal  of  significance  is  attached  to 


the  volumes  earmarked  by  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  harvesting  of  grain  crops, 
whose  role  in  the  food  problem  is  legitimately  regarded  as  the  key  role  in 
all  countries  of  the  world. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  Soviet  Union  correctly  regards  the  interna¬ 
tional  food  problem  as  one  of  the  most  important  among  the  other  global  eco¬ 
nomic  problems  with  which  mankind  has  had  to  deal  in  the  second  half  of  this 
century. 

The  USSR  is  deeply  sympathetic  with  the  efforts  of  developing  countries  in 
their  struggle  to  eliminate  hunger  and  malnutrition  and  to  achieve  social 
and  economic  progress.  Our  country  is  rendering  multifaceted  and  effective 
technical  and  economic  assistance  in  this  area  to  many  developing  countries. 
It  is  worthwhile  to  note  the  organic  unity  and  connectedness  of  this  sphere 
with  other  important  areas  and  directions  of  economic-  and  technical  coopera¬ 
tion.  The  comprehensive  nature  of  the  assistance  presupposes  its  high  ef¬ 
fectiveness  in  both  its  economic  and  its  social  aspects. 

The  main  direction  for  cooperation  with  developing  countries  regarding  food 
issues  is  assimilation  of  water  and  land  resources;  organization  and  con¬ 
struction'  of  state  agricultural,  most  often  seed  growing,  farms  and  also  ma¬ 
chine-tractor  and  repair  stations;  the  construction  of  enterprises  for  pro¬ 
ducing  agricultural  machinery  and  implements,  capacities  for  producing  miner¬ 
al  fertilizers  and  initial  processing  and  storage  of  food  raw  materials,  and 
enterprises  of  the  food  industry;  the  organization  of  veterinary  laboratories 
and  treatment  centers,  and  scientific  research  agricultural  experimental  sta¬ 
tions  and  institutions;  expeditions  for  fighting  against  diseases  of  plants 
and  pests;  the  development  of  fishing  and  acquiring  other  products  from  the 
sea,  and  a  number  of  others.  It  goes  without  saying  that  these  directions  of 
economic  and  technical  assistance  to  developing  countries  have  not  been 
thrust  upon  them. by  the  Soviet  Union.  They  are  organically  interwoven  into 
national  programs  and  plans  for  the  economic  and  social  development  of  these 
countries. 

The  USSR  takes  an  understanding  attitude  toward  issues  of  technical  assis¬ 
tance  to  developing  countries  in  training  national  specialists  in  the  area 
of  the  agro-industrial  complex.  One  cannot  but  see  the  immense  significance 
for  the  food  situation  of  developing  countries  that  is  attached  to  assistance 
from  the  USSR  in  organizing  in  these  countries  specialized  education,  occupa¬ 
tional  training  in  the  specialties  in  which  there  is.  the  greatest  shortage, 
and  the  transmission  and  dissemination  of  advanced  experience  in  agriculture. 
With  all  forms  of  training  and  with  the  help  of  Soviet  organizations  we  have 
trained  many  tens  of  thousands  of  agronomists,  agricultural  machine  opera¬ 
tors,  irrigation  engineers,  and  laboratory  workers  for  many  developing  coun¬ 
tries  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America.  Assistance  from  the  USSR  in  solv¬ 
ing  the  food  problem  is  rated  highly  by  the  public  of  the  developing  coun¬ 
tries  as  well  as  by  their  governments. 

The  majority  of  developing  countries  have  repeatedly  been  convinced  that  as¬ 
sistance  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  socialist  countries  is  arranged  on 
a  fair  basis  which  is  completely  different  from  that  used  by  capitalist 


countries.  In  this  respect  the  example  of  the  so'-called  "privileged"  deli¬ 
veries  of  food  from  the  United  States  to  developing  countries  is  indicative. 
It  would  seem  that  by  its  very  essence  food  assistance  can  be  dictated  only 
by  humanitarian  goals.  Yet  in  reality  it  is  speculation  in  the  most  critical 
needs  of  the  population  of  developing  countries.  As  the  co-directors  of  the 
Institute  of  Food  and  the  Policy  of  Development  (San  Francisco)  F.  M.  Lappe 
and  J.  Collins  emphasize,  the  major  goal  of  food  assistance  rendered  by  the 
United  States  has  "never  been  to  feed  the  hungry." 

This  assistance  has  been  used  primarily  to  establish  and  expand  American  in¬ 
fluence  in  various  regions  of  the  developing  world,  to  provide  an  economic, 
political  and  military-strategic  advantage  for  the  United  States,  and  to  cre¬ 
ate  policies  that  are  suitable  to  Washington  in  the  recipient  countries. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  uhwaiveringly  in  favor  of  further  development  of  mutual¬ 
ly  advantageous  economic  and  commercial  cooperation,  particularly  in  the 
area  of  food,  with  many  foreign  states,  and  primarily  socialist  ones. 

As  for  developing  countries,  from  year  to  year  Soviet  imports  of  products 
from  tropical  and  subtropical  farming  increase.  The  mutual  Interest  and  the 
striving  for  normal  development  of  trade  constitute  a  factor  which  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  dominant  in  this  issue. 

Our  country  emphasizes  that  without  good  will  on  the  part  of  all  countries 
with  respect  to  their  observance  of  the  aforementioned  principles  it  will  be 
difficult  to  count  on  great  effectiveness  of  the  programs  and  recommendations 
advanced  by  the  U.  N.  with  regard  to  questions  of  the  international  food 
situation. 
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